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os this little kink pe your 
collar troubles are over 


Once you learn the —, simple Notch way you'll never 
bother with button ‘holes. Wear a flat head 
button like this and get 23 \ a Notch 
collar with an end that looks like this Then cut 


out the illustrations below and “8 them on your 
dresser where you can see them when you do this: 
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hen raise outer fold, bend : ; 
r and inward And you get this 





over and notch it on. and shove it under. 
It is easy to put on, but even easier to take off. The buttonhole that rips out 
has been eliminated. It is the only close-fitting collar that stays closed, and it 
has ample tie space. To take it off, just put finger under long end and flip off. 
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“I have tried the records and find them really 
‘wonderful reproductionsof my singing. I feel that in 
them all the care and trouble to which your experts 
went have found 


reatreward. My 
riends who have 
heard them are 
simply delighted 
a 


with them. 


Melba makes records 











exclusively for the Victor 





came to America 
a week ahead of time 


for the sole purpose 
of making records 
for the Victor. 


She spent the entire week 
of August 20-27 in the Victor 
laboratories at Camden, mak- 
ing a series of records by our 
new and improved ‘record- 
ing process, and was so en- 
thusiastic with the result that 
she made over her records 
already listed in the Victor 
catalogue. 

« These new Melba records 
are truly remarkable exam- 
ples of the famous singer’s 
glorious voice and conclu- 
sively demonstrate the 
great progress of the Victor. 

These Melba records will 
be placed on sale with all 
Victor dealers in the early 
future. In the meantime 
drop in any store where you 
see the famous Victor trade- 
mark and just ask to hear 
the Victor or Victor-Victrola. 
You'll be astonished-and 
wonder why you have waited 
so long. 


“HIS MASTERS VOICE” 





Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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LET ME SEND YOU MY BOOKLET 
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. This booklet should be 
in the hands of every one who 
has a desire to save and invest and 
get ahead in the world with safety and 
in the quickest possible time. If you are 
one ‘of these, you will surely want to read 
this booklet. q Being widely known as a man 
who can raise capital for legitimate, profitable 
projects, I am constantly having presented to me 
proposals to handle many investment propositions, 
Out of the hundreds of propositions submitted to me 
I accept but few. The others may be very good, but 
they have not quite come up to my high standard. When 
there is the slightest doubt in my mind—when I am not 
thoroughly satisfied with every detail of the proposition—l 
take the safe course of refusing to handle it upon any terms. 


MY CLIENTELE 
Three years ago I numbered my clients in hundreds. Now they 
number thousands. I wisk to double my business during the year 
1910. I want to number you among my satisfied clients, for I know 
that if you invest any money through me you will be so well pleased 
with your investment that the next time you have money to invest you 
will surely come to me again. When you_ receive dividend checks regularly 
on money invested through me you will advise your friends to come to me and your friends 
will in turn advise their friends. These dividend checks make satisfied clients, and a dozen _ satis- 
fied clients will send me more business than hundreds of dollars’ worth of magazine and_news- 
paper advertising. Money talks, and these’ dividend checks sent to my clients ezch month tell their 
own story. If you will investigate, you will find out that what I offer a is just what I say it is, 
You will find that you can safely follow my advice in investing your savings. You will find that I will invest 
your money just as carefully as I would my own. You will find that the money invested through me earns the 
largest possible profit consistent with safety. 


INVESTMENT BY .MAIL 


New York is admittedly the financial center of the United States and the most attractive projects in need 
of additional capital are brought direct to New York to be financed. My clients, however, are situated in all 
parts of this country, but by means of my thoroughly organized and perfected system of “INVESTMENT 

MAIL,” I am able to keep them thoroughly posted regarding all of these investment opportunities, and 
also handle their investments as well by mail as if they were located right here in New York. 


MY BOOKLET 


“YOURS FOR MORE MONEY,” thoroughly explains my method of doing business. It will show 
you why you are perfectly safe in entrusting your investments to me. It makes no difference 
whether you have $10, $100 or $1,000 a month to invest, I want to hear from you, for I can 
place your money where it will work for you every day, where it will be absolutely safe and 
where it will pay you big profits. Will you let me send you full, interesting and convincing 
particulars in my booklet, “YOURS FOR MORE MONEY”? 

SEND FOR IT NOW. If you want your money to make more money, if you want 
to get ahead in the world, if you want to save and invest so that you can secure 
an immediate splendid income on such an investment, write me to-day and I 
will send “YOURS FOR MORE MONEY” to you absolutely free and 
you will be under no obligation whatever. {I shall also be glad to have 

you consult me regarding any particular investment you con- 

template making or have made in the past. . 


SHELTON C. BURR 


FULLER BUILDING 
New York City 
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SHELTON C. BURR, 
Fuller Building, New York City. 
Dear_ Sir:— : sat 
Please send me free and ‘without any obligation on my part the booklet, “YOURS FOR MORE 
MONEY.” 
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Tell the substitutor: ‘No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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PRIZE CONTEST 


This cartoon was drawn yo the vena s mous: famous cartoonist of ‘J yn 7 
RoW We make a copy of it? 


“COPY ‘ME AND WIN A PRIZE 


Oar Board of Art Directo 


IT COSTS YOU NOTHING TO ENTER THIS CONTEST 


‘The Home Educator’ is a very inspiring magazine for 
ts fully Ulemeeied tr aoelt Ianenze ita 


sideration connected with this Prize Neither can you buy or subscribe for 
this magacingie is awaried “only to Dri tenets winners in our Contests. Oopy this cartoon 
NOW and mail it to us this very day. 
CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE OF AMERICA, DEPT. 63, SCRANTON, PA. 


‘FOURTH ANNUAL’ 


and Women Who Love to Draw 


w easy n be done. Draw this cartoo 
-— ink or pencil, pK nf it twice the size shown and send it 
pation and if you ever won a prize in our Contests. 
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inal ou with roostve as a pri me ‘The Home Educator” for 3 
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Earn $25 to $200 Weekly 
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ers platform. 
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House, Chicago 
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lustrated Book on Dramatic A 
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What $100 Will ex 7a 
You in Texas=: will buy One 


Gold Bond worth 
$100; $50 Stock in new Company and One town lot 
in Aldine—near Houston, the greatest city in the 
Southwest. Pay cash or.easy payinents. Send for 

articulars free. E. C. ROBERTSON, 501 Kiam 


uilding, Houston, Texas. 


| Be an Artist | 


1 By by mail at homens paint, draw, — 
and decorate chi 
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profitabie and most antrancing work. Write todsy 
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s FINS TITUTE, ‘Omaha, Neb. 


LEARN TO WRITE 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


If you will study advertising 
by mail with this school you 
pan positively increase your 
arning power. Ad writers re- 
ceive from 825 t to $100 a week. Send for 
our beautiful prospectus: it tells you how Free 

1129 Page B'ldg., Chieage 
PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL, or 150 Nassau St., N. Y. 
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LEARN JEWELERS?’ ENGRAVING 
A high salaried and easily learned trade, taught thoroughly by mail. We will 
teach the beginner better engraving than he can gain in year of rigid appren- 
ticeship. We will also improve the skill ofany engraver for our catalog. 
The ‘ngraving School, 29 Page Bidg., Michigans Ave., Uhieago, Hi, 


CAN WRITE A 8 STORY. Beginners 
earn thoroughly under our perfect method; many sell 
We help those 
who want to sell their stories. Write for particulars. 
Sehool of Short-Story Writing, Dep Page Building, Chicago 


BE AN ILLUSTRATOR. Learn to draw. Wewi will § teach you 


by mail how to draw for Illustration, 
~ Page Bidg. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Send for Catalog. 


“WHY NOT BE AN ARTIST? 


Our graduates are filling High Salaried Positions. 
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FREE OBTT © supplies to cach student. 
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conduct your own business. Catalog sent free. 


St. Louis Trades School 
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I won the World's First Prize for best course in Pen- 
manship. Under my guidance you can become an expert 
pepmSs. Am placing many of my students as instructors 
in commercial colleges at high salaries. If you wish to 
become a better penman, write me. I will send you Free 
one of my reverts este s and a copy of the Ransomarian 
Journal, (. W. KANSOM, 708 Reliance Bidg., Kansas City, Mo 
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tion. 
Prepares for the bar. Three Courses 
College, Post-Graduate and Business 
Law. Method of instruction com- 
Me nes theory and Pome Approved 
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begin each month. Send for ae giving is 
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Chicago Correspondence School of La 
510 Reaper Block, Chicago 
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MISS JULIA MILLS 
With **Girlies” @ 
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MISS KATHARINE 
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MISS FANNY BRICE 
With the ‘‘Follies of 1910” 








MISS EUNICE MacKAY 
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MISS FRANCES FOLSON 
With the ‘Summer Widowers’ 
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Photo by Hall, N. ¥ 








MISS STACIA LESLIE 
With the ‘Summer Widowers’’ 


Photo by Hall, New 
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MISS RUTH ROGER 


Recently with ‘‘Brewster’s Millions’? 
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S. CARLETON 





Author of “The Ribboned Way,” “Beilegarde’s Girl,” etc. 


A TWO-PART STORY 


LLUSTRATED BY CH. GRUNWALD 


CHAPTER I. 


EXPECT,” murmured Carmarthen 
thoughtfully, “that I won't go 
down there to meet Law!” 

He checked his half-broken black 
mare and his two led horses on the 
hillside, and sat, in the rose and silver 
dawn, a splendid, silent figure against 
the flushing sky, looking down on the 
abortive “town” of Stevenson. It con- 
sisted of one slumped silver mine that 
had never had anything in it, eleven 
decayed houses, and one combined bar 
and shop which marked the terminus of 
a scarecrow stagecoach. A stranger 
would be a mark for curiosity—and 
home questions—from each and every 
inhabitant. 

Carmarthen, after an all-night ride 
from his newly discovered gold claim 
at Shining Tree Valley, had no desire 
for questions; or any society on the 
road home except that of the new part- 
ner he had come in to meet. He slipped 
off his mare with an approving accept- 
ance of the fact that she had not turned 
a hair in her forty-mile journey, and 
led her and his two spare horses into 
a small natural clearing, well secluded 
by a high bank from the road into town, 


2 
o 


There, beside a good hill brook, he 
promptly made camp for himself and 
his horses, and slept through the long 
June day, to wake at sunset fresh, hun- 
gry, and expectant. 

The street in the valley below was 
empty. It was as yet too early for the 
bi-weekly stage that was bringing out 
Walter Law, whom he had ridden over 
to meet. Carmarthen yawned as one 
who had time before him, and turned 


_ to see after his horses. 


At his whistle the three came and 
muzzled him in turn. Carmarthen re- 
garded the pack pony thoughtfully, be- 
fore he moved off to make his toilet 
in the brook and eat what scant fare 
there was in his saddlebags. 

“IT suppose Law wants the third 
horse for his stuff,” he muttered, “but 
he’s changed since I knew him if he 
telegraphs for a ‘gentle horse’ to ride 
himself—unless he’s ill or something!” 
And he whistled with some dismay. , 

It had been Law who had told him 
of the gold lying at Shining Tree, and 
it was an old promise that if ever he 
prospected for it he would send for 
Law to join him; but that same pros- 
pecting might be hard hoeing for a man 
who had lost his nerve sufficiently to 
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require a “gentle horse.” Carmarthen 
drew from his pocket the telegram 
which was all the answer Law had 
vouchsafed to his two letters, but noth- 
ing in it reassured him as to the state 
of that gentleman’s health. 

MEtrort, June 6th. Meet you Stevenson 
June tenth. Bring a gentle horse besides 
pack pony. Law. 

The date caught Carmarthen’s eye. 
He had written to Law at Rock City, 
and his letter must have reached him 
or there would have been no answer. 
But the telegram for which he had 
waited five wrathful days at Dead 
River, before starting for Shining Tree, 
had been sent from Melfort; a tele- 
graph office he only knew as a lumber 
centre far off Law’s beat. 

“What he was doing there beats me,” 
he murmured, pocketing the telegram. 

Far down the valley road the black 
speck of the incoming stagecoach 
caught his keen eye. He mourted the 
convenient bank that hid him from the 
road that meandered from Stevenson to 
only the people who traveled it knew 
where, and looked down as from a 
watch tower on the village street. 

His eyes were good, and he narrowed 
them on the dusty stage whose forlorn 
road ended at Stevenson. Two people, 
and only two, got out of it. One was a 
girl—Carmarthen paid no attention to 
her, except to wonder what brought any 
girl to Stevenson—and the other was 
Law. He had only a suit case and a 
canvas pack such as prospectors carry ; 
and he shouldered them both himself. 
Yet Carmarthen slid down his bank 
again wrathfully. 

“A prospector’s pack,” said he pro- 
fanely, “the very last thing any one but 
Law would have been seen with; and 
making me lug in a third horse for that 
and one suit case! He could have put 
both of them on our saddles. As for 
grub, I might have known he'd rely 
on me! If I could have done without 
writing for him with any decency I 
would, but I’d no choice.” 

He wondered involuntarily if Law 
would have done the same by him, and 
stuck to an old promise as he was stick- 
ing.to one; but he put the thought 


away with a shrug. It was three years 
since he had seen Law, and he might 
have altered about keeping promises ; 
but from past experience of him Car- 
marthen thought not. He proceeded to 
saddle.for the ride to Shining Tree; 
and in the middle of it turned at Law’s 
voice—to stand aghast. 

Walter Law was coming down the 
bank toward him, looking perfectly well 
even to an apprehensive eye, and with 
him was a girl! 

What could Law mean by arriving 
with a girl in tow? Mechanically his 
stare took her in. She was slim; too 
slim and boyish in a dusty white shirt 
waist and a short, dingy skirt. Her 
old Panama hat was pulled down over a 
mass of tawny hair. She was pale, 
even to her tightly shut mouth. 

Carmarthen saw that her knees were 
shaking with fatigue as she followed 
Law; saw also, that she, too, carried 
a suit case. And at the realization of 
what that meant his wits came back to 
him. 

“Holy smoke!” he gasped. “She's 
coming with us! Law must have gone 
and got married.” 

He was moving forward a step or 
two with the intention of announcing 
firmly that Mrs. Law must go back 
whence she had come, when Law ad- 

vanced alone, with a sign to the girl to 
stay where she was. 

“Hullo!” he said cavalierly, ‘You 
see we've got here! How are you?” 

“I’m all right.” Carmarthen swore 
below his breath. “But you must be 
crazy! What under heavens does this 
mean?” His face was angry and for- 
bidding. 

The girl standing out of earshot saw 
the ugly set of Carmarthen’s mouth, 
but she gave no sign of it. She dropped 
her suit case on the grass and sank 
down beside it, regarding the lonely hill 
clearing, the untrodden wilderness be- 
yond it with strange relief. 

“What does what mean?” inquired 
Law; and followed the jerk of his part- 
ner’s head. “Oh, you’re talking about 
Letty!” with smooth surprise. “I had 
to bring her; you must have known 
that. I was down to my last cent get- 
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ting here, and I’d no money to leave 
with her. Anyhow, there wasn’t any- 
where else she could go.” 

“Must have known it!” gasped Car- 
marthen. “Why, I don’t even know 
who in thunder she is, You're never 
married ?” 

“Married? Not much,” returned 
Law almost absently; “Letty’s my sis- 
ter. And for goodness’ sake’’—he 
turned his pale-blue eyes hastily from 
Carmarthen because he knew there was 
something between terror and despair 
in them—‘“don’t be kicking up a fuss 
about her! She’s got to come with us. 
I couldn’t leave her anywhere. She 
won't be any bother. She’s used to 
queer places, knocking about with me 
for the last three years.” 

Carmarthen was too angry to speak. 
He had no desire for any girl’s society 
in the deserted logging hut at Shining 
Tree. But it was out of the question to 
leave her at Stevenson, if Shining Tree 
were to remain the secret he chose it 
to be at present. One glance at Walter 
Law’s garments told him the latter had 
spoken the truth when he said that 
he had no money to send her anywhere 
else. Carmarthen’s hand flew to his 
own pocket, and came out holding fifty- 
nine cents! In spite of his three horses 
and his air of well-being he was down 
to rock bottom almost a3 thoroughly as 
Law. There was nothing to be done 
but take the girl to Shining Tree, now 
that she was here. He pulled himself 
together to face the situation with the 
best grace he could. 

“It’s no good crying over spilled 
milk now,” he said resignedly, “but I 
might have managed something about a 
loan, if you’d told me you were going 
to be crazy enough to bring your sister 
out here.” 

“I did by approximation,’ Law 
grinned. “I said I wanted a ‘gentle 
horse’ when I telegraphed you from 
Melfort.” 

It was beyond Carmarthen not to 
grin, too, remembering his anxiety 
about his partner’s health and nerves. 

“T thought that meant you’d lost your 
nerve, but it seems you haven't,” he 
retorted dryly. ‘What under heaven 
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took you to Melfort? Didn’t my letter 
catch you at Rock City?” 

Law stared at his own shabby boots. 
“It caught me,” he said hastily. “But I 
was just leaving! Rock City was no 
kind of place for Letty.” 

Carmarthen grunted. It would 
have saved him days of kicking his 
heels at Dead River if Law had come 
straight from Rock City. But Law 
had probably had his own reasons for 
visiting an out-of-the-way place like 
Melfort, and they were no business of 
Carmarthen’s, 

“Well, yeit know best,” said he. 
“Come along, and let me get over tell- 
ing her what sort of a place she’s got 
to go to now.” 

“Tell her nothing,” said Law sharp- 
ly. “I never do. Letty’s—difficult.” 

“Difficult !”’ Carmarthen _ stared. 
“There’s nothing for her to be difficult 
about, except plain discomfort. What 
do you mean?” 

“Nothing.” But Law flushed. “You 
mayn't understand Letty,” he explained 
glibly. “I’m only warning you she 
isn’t interested about gold.” 

‘Interested or not, she can’t be kept 
waiting on that bank forever,” said 
Carmarthen crossly; the girl’s mere 
presence was a nuisance already. 

“She’s used to waiting,” said Law 
carelessly, but he turned. “I expect 
she’s glad to be still, too. It was pretty 
shaky on that tin-pan coach.” 

Carmarthen, as he reached the girl, 
realized it had been pretty weary and 
long, too. Letty Law had hardly lifted 
her heavy eyes to his, and the hand she 
held out was trembling. 

“You're tired,” he exclaimed rough- 
ly. “Good heavens, Law, your sister 
isn't fit to start off and ride all night! 
She'll have to stay in Stevenson.” 

It was just what he had expected 
when he saw her arriving, but it was 
none the less infuriating. The girl 
would be certain to talk there, and there 
would be a rush to Shining Tree after 
the gold he wanted for himself. Some- 
thing in the tone of his voice steadied 
Letty’s shaking hand like the cut of a 
whip. 

“I’m perfectly fit,” she said at Car- 
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marthen’s dismayed stare; for if she 
had been dyirg she would not have 
dared stay behind in Stevensen. She 
got up as if her tired body + cre gal- 
vanized, and looked at the thice horses. 
“I’m used to riding. Which of those is 
for me?” 

“The gray,” returned Carmarthen 
briefly. “He’s gentle.” 

“So I see,” said Miss Law listlessly. 
- “The black mare looks nice.” 

It was merely a forlorn effort to be 
civil, but Carmarthen took it the wrong 
way. 

“Unfortunately she won't let any one 
ride her but me.” His arswer was per- 
fectly polite, but he had less use for 
Law's sister than ever. He supposed 
cocksureness ran in the family; but, 
standing before him pale and tired to 
death in spite of lying about it, Letty 
Law iooked absolutely unable for a 
tearing, ranting demon like the black 
mare. 

“TI didn’t know,’ 
ferently. 

She could not gather herself together 
to talk to any man; she could only look 
at the wilderness in front of her with 
dull gratitude that it was wilderness, 
and not Rock City. She lifted her suit 
case before Carmarthen could forestall 
her, and slung it behind her shoulders. 

“It’s light,’ she explained. “I al- 
ways carry it like that on a horse.” 

Light it was not, but Carmarthen 
said nothing. There was a curious ar- 
rangement of straps on the thing, and 
his quick eye saw that though they ad- 
justed its weight well enough she could 
never stand the drag of them through 
hard riding. But it was none of his 
business if she chose to try. He stood 
aside as she passed him to the brook 
with a step she had hard work to make 
easy; but when she came back he ad- 
mired her less than ever. 

Most girls would have tried to make 
the most of themselves; this one had 
only washed the dust of the journey 
from her pale face and turned down 
the brim of her Panama over it, till all 
he could see of it was the line of a 
cheek and chin that were ungirlishly 
clear cut and hard, and white lips shut 


’ 


she returned indif- 
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in a straight line. She was like her 
brother in a way; both were fair, tall, 
slight; but she was totally unlike, too. 
Ludicrous as it was, the way Law’s sis- 
ter carried her head as she came back 
from the brook reminded Carmarthen 
far more forcibly of the black mare. 

“Give her’ a saw bit, and she’d kill 
you,’ he thought involuntarily; ‘be 
kind, and she'll take charge, anyhow. 
I’m glad she’s not my sister!’ And 
out loud he informed Law curtly that 
he would have to ride the pack horse; 
he was too rough for a lady. 

Law grinned, knowing: perfectly no 
lady had been expected to ride any 
horse at all. Yet as he swung himself 
on the pack pony behind Carmarthen’s 
back that gentleman might have had 
reason to take back his good opinion of 
his partner’s nerve. Walter Law’s face 
was tense with a remembered peril; 
white with relief that Carmarthen had 
not jibbed firmly about having Letty 
disappear into the wilderness at Shining 
Tree with him. He had spoken the 
truth when he said there was nowhere 
else for her to go; there was nowhere 
—that was safe for her brother. She 
might not answer questions, but he did 
not mean her to be asked them. Even 
in deserted Stevenson, where there was 
no telegraph, he had been sick with fear 
that some one would put a hand on his 
shoulder, now when he had so nearly 
run clear of whatever he might have 
left behind him. 

And as he followed Carmarthen and 
Letty up the hill clearing, he turned in 
his saddle to scrutinize the one street of 
that centre. Not till he was assured it 
lay empty, unexcited, did he shove his 
heels into the pack horse and catch up 
to the two in front. 

To her dying day Letty Law never 
forgot that all-night ride on the “gentle 
horse” through a country nearly impos- 
sible for horses. For weeks after she 
woke in the night trembling with the 
remembered agony of it; the darkness, 
the weariness that bit to the bone; the 
backward drag of the suit case strapped 
to her aching shoulders, the awful fear 
that her body would fail her, and make 
a fool of her before the man who led 
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the way so easily on his uneasy black 
mare. 

To begin with, they troubled no road. 
Carmarthen left the hill clearing by a 
gully more fit for cats than horses, and 
the others scrambled after him. When 
they emerged on a track they galloped, 
where there was none they walked; 
when it got dark they fumbled on some- 
how. By ten o’clock Letty was swaying 
in her saddle, sick with fatigue. But 
her face was not a little too hard for 
nothing, and she had told the truth 
about being used to riding. She let 
the gray have his sensible head and fol- 
low the black mare at his own gait; and 
when that happened to be a walk she 
dozed, her knees clamped on the saddle 
by instinct, and her body giving from 
the waist in instinctive rhythm. 

Once Carmarthen spoke to her. She 
knew he was saying something about 
her suit case, and she heard her own 
voice telling him it was not bothering 
her; telling him icily, without emotion 
or thanks, while its straps cut deep into 
her shoulders. After that they began 
to go downhill, and all the mind she 
had left went to praying she could hold 
out for ten minutes longer, and then 
ten minutes more. It was like a per- 
son in a dream that she knew suddenly 
that dawn was widening the sky over 
her head, and that Carmarthen had 
stopped. They were there—at Shining 
Tree—for he was off the black mare 
and standing by her, pointing to a dim 
bulk she knew must be a shack. 

“Tt’s no place for a lady,” he was say- 
ing impatiently, as if he had already 
said it and she had not heard. “I 
might have had things a little better if 
I’d known you were coming with Wal- 
ter.” 

“If you’d known,” Letty repeated 
stupidly, and suddenly the meaning of 
what he said cut through all her numb 
weariness. He had not known one 
word about her coming; that was why 
he had looked so annoyed and taken 
aback when she arrived; she was just 
a plain nuisance. Sitting stiff on her 
horse in the wan dawn, it seemed to the 
girl she had been a nuisance to some 
one all her life. Walter only put up 


with her; but she had ceased to mind 
being a burden on Walter. It was a 
different thing to be one to a strange 
man. 

“But I can’t mind that, or anyti: +z, 
she thought wildly. “I’ve just got to 
stay here.” She bit her lip to keep 
from saying so to Carmarthen. “I’m 
used to roughing it,” she muttered in- 
stead. “Is this’—and he thought she 
glanced contemptuously at the deserted 
lumber cabin where he had squatted, 
whereas she was too sick with fatigue 
to see it at all—‘‘the house?” 

“It’s all there is,” grimly. “I expect 
you're dead tired.” But his considera-. 
tion was perfunctory, and Letty knew 
it: 

“I’m never tired,” she answered 
rather hoarsely; and with the words 
slipped off the “gentle horse” and col- 
lapsed on the ground in a heap. 

“Well, this is about all we needed!” 
exclaimed Carmarthen helplessly. 

Law was not even in sight on his 
slow pack horse, and he supposed he 
had got to do something. With a queer 
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shyness he bent over the girl, loosened 
the straps of her suit case, and drew 


them off her shoulders. It was day- 
light ‘enough for him to see they had 
cut into her flesh where her arms had 
been thrust through them, for a tiny 
line of red stained each shoulder of her 
shirt waist. She looked horribly young 
and frail where she lay on the ground, 
and a novel feeling took Carmarthen. 

“She’s brave to the bone, if she is a 
nuisance,” he thought involuntarily. “I 
believe she'd have died before she 
owned up she was done toa turn.” And 
suddenly he swore at himself for a 
brute for not making her own it. “Poor 
little forlorn mouse!” he murmured 
guiltily. “But all the same, she can’t 
stay here!” 

He lifted Law’s unwelcome sister as 
impersonally as if she had been a stray 
kitten, and carried her into the cabin. 


CHAPTER II. 


Tt was eleven in the morning before 
she stirred from a dead slumber just 
where Carmarthen had laid her down, 
and in the first stare of waking Letty 
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The girl standing out of earshot saw the ugly set of 
Carmarthen’s mouth. 


Law honestly could not think where 
she was. 

Two walls of the tiny room were of 
chinked logs; the other two of un- 
planed boards that did not even reach 
the roof, but stopped short just where 
they happened to end, like a badly built 
board fence. For furniture there was 
the bunk she lay on, still in her last 
night’s clothes, a bucket of water, a 
six-inch-square looking-glass, and some 
nails driven into the walls; not one 
other thing. The girl sat up bewil- 
dered, half frightened; and the wrench 


of the move- 
ment to her 
tired ‘body en- 
lightened her 
both as to her 
surroundings 
and how she 
had got to 
them. 

She had rid- 
den all night, 
and it had 
nearly killed 
her—after 
days of circui- 
tous journey- 
ing that had 
been more like 
panic-stricken 
flight than 
traveling —and 
now she was 
at Carmar- 
then’s; in the 
house of a 
man who had 
not known she 
was coming, 
and did not 
want her. But 

that was not the dominant thought in 
her head. 

“We're here, at Shining Tree,” she 
said to herself hoarsely. ‘We got away 
from Rock City. Walter's safe!” 

To have to stay in the house of a man 
who did not want her seemed a little 
thing, balanced against that. lor Wal- 
ter Law might not tell her things, but 
she was not his sister for nothing; and 
there had been something wrong 
deadly wrong—at Rock City, or they 
never would have left it for Shining 
Tree. Sitting up in her spruce-lined 
bunk, Walter Law’s sister added his 
doings together, as she had not dared 
add them till now. 

She was used to leaving places has- 
tily, perhaps; but the way she and Wal- 
ter had left Rock City, the last raw 
town that had known them, had been 
like nothing they had ever done before. 
To begin with, Walter had never meant 
to come out here and join Carmarthen. 
He had had a letter from him asking 
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him to come, and had grinned as he 
tore it up, vouchsafing that “A man 
wanted him to go out and hunt for a 
fake gold mine at a played-out lumber 
place called Shining Tree.” 

When she asked if he were going he 
had laughed uproariously, and returned 
that he knew too much. And that very 
night he had come home with a face 
she hardly knew, and hustled her out 
of Rock City just as she stood; with 
just time to throw the rest of her few 
clothes into her suit case. They had 
boarded a freight at a siding like 
tramps, only to slip out of it in the 
dark at a junction, and double and twist 
all the way round by Melfort, when it 
would have been easy enough to go 
direct to Shining Tree. If the reason 
they had gone to Melfort was a mys- 
tery to Carmarthen, it was none to 
Letty; Walter had been afraid to take 
a route he was known on. 

Even at far-off Melfort he had been 
afraid. When he wired to Carmarthen 
from there that he was coming to Shin- 
ing Tree he had not been able to leave 
the telegraph office fast enough, nor 
been himself till he got out of the coach 
at Stevenson. It was no use for his 
sister to try to persuade himself he had 
not got into trouble at Rock City, for 
she knew better. With a curious dread 
at her heart she found herself trying 
hard to think it was only the usual 
trouble of debt and no money—and 
failing. 

Yet she argued doggedly to herself 
that it must be money. For anything 
worse they would have been stopped on 
the way here; they had never been out 
of reach if Walter had been really 
“wanted.” And there would have been 
things in the papers; Walter would 
have kept them from her, and he had 
not; it did not dawn on her he had al- 
ways read them first. It could be noth- 
ing but some debt he had had to run 
from, but even that 

“Oh,” thought the girl, with tears 
stinging in her eyes, “if only he could 
turn honest! I’d believe I’d got to 
heaven if only Walter and I could make 
a decent living somewhere, and be hon- 
est!” 
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Somehow the words brought her 
back to the present. She dried her eyes 
sharply, and looked about her; to be 
suddenly aware that outside the fences 
of her tiny room the rest of the cabin 
was quiet with the quiet of desertion. 
Walter and Carmarthen must be out, 
and she had the place to herself. The 
thought brought Letty Law to her feet 
on the log floor. 

Right or wrong as to the root of Wal- 
ter’s trouble having been merely money, 
she dared go nowhere that she could 
be questioned about him; which meant 
she had to stay in Carmarthen’s house. 
Hateful, lowering as it was, she had got 
to make the man find her useful or like 
her. She had made a fool of herself 
last night, and given him a chance to 
find her the nuisance he expected; but 
now she had one to make him find her 
something else. : 

She dragged her one clean white 
frock out of the suit case Walter had 
laid by her bunk, sluiced herself in the 
bucket of water, and made a flying 
toilet. As she looked at all she could 
see of herself in the parody of a mir- 
ror on the wall, the weariness was gone 
from her face. Her shoulders hurt 
where the straps had cut them,-but she 
forgot them as she opened the door that 
separated her from Carmarthen’s liv- 
ing room. It was absolutely bare ex- 
cept for-a_ built-up table and two 
benches, but she did not stop to look at 
it. The door opposite her must lead 
to the kitchen, and the kitchen was 
what she wanted. She would have din- 
ner ready, and a good dinner before 
Carmarthen and her brother got back. 
But in the kitchen she stood and stared, 
spellbound. 

The place was littke more than an 
open shed, and before her miles and 
miles of young trees, the new growth 
on a burned-over lumber tract, rolled 
back in waves of vivid emerald to the 
great hills that shut the valley in. 
Whatever the place had been once, it 
was wilderness now, pure and simple, 
and at the sweet breath of sun and 
summer that came off it Letty Law 
caught her own. 

“It’s so lonely,” she thought swiftly, 
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“and so—clean after Rock City! Oh, 
let alone having to, I want to stay here! 
I never was anywhere like this.” 

‘rom close by she heard the rush of 
a river and longed to go to it, tingling 
with the curious joy of the wilderness 
that had already crept into her blood; 
and remembered she had yet to make 
her footing good in the house of a man 
who did not want her. She wheeled, 
without any joy at all, and regarded 
Carmarthen’s kitchen. 

It held a portable stove, a frving pan, 
a kettle, and a box of wood. Ona 
shelf were a few dishes, and for the 
rest there was chaos. The floor next 
the shack was piled with a higgledy-pig- 
gledy mass of stores; rice, flour, bacon, 
and tins mingled indiscriminately ; there 
was a day’s work ready for her, let 
alone getting cinner, 

With a resigned shrug of her. sore 
shoulders, the girl weit at it, piling and 
sorting stores, and making the fire, and 
seeing after dinner between times. It 
was hard work on a hot morning, but 
she was so intent on it that she did not 
see a shadow pass the shed or even a 
man stand dumb with astonishment 
outside it. Carmarthen, taken all aback 
at the sight before him, took stock of 
her unnoticed. 

He had arrived in an exceedingly 
bad temper to cook his own dinner, 
after a morning spent chiefly in sim- 
mering discontent with both his guests. 
From the girl he had of course expect- 
ed nothing ; but Walter Law, instead of 
rising fresh from a cat’s sleep as Car- 
marthen had done, had lain on his bed 
in dead, exhausted slumber, exactly as 
if it were the first time he had dared 
sleep for a week. He had not even 
roused to profane shakings or the tale 
of the gold he was there for, and Car- 
marthen had wrathfully left him to 
himself. Letty had been wrong when 
she thought he was out, for in his bed 
he lay still; and Carmarthen had sup- 
posed his unwelcome sister was doing 
likewise. And instead she was in his 


.kitchen, that was already transformed 
to a place of comfort and order. He 
swept off his hat as she turned and saw 
him. 


“Do you mean to tell me you cleared 
up this place?” he demanded without 
preface, and to his surprise Law’s sis- 
ter flushed crimson. 

“Good morning,” she said, with a lit- 
tle start. ‘Yes, I & 

But somehow she could not go on. 
If she had surprised Carmarthen so had 
he her; and for an instant that neither 
was aware of they stood and looked at 
ach other, man and girl, as though 
neither had ever laid eyes on the other 
before. 

Carmarthen’s quick thought was that 
Letty Law, clean and fresh in her 
white frock, was lovely. He had not 
realized yesterday that her tawny hair 
was all soft waves, her skin transparent 
rose and white, and her steady eyes 
dark blue; or that her mouth could re- 
lax to beauty in its every curved, scar- 
let line. 

But the girl's mind moved different- 
iy. The man who stood outside in the 
sun was tall, gray-eyed, somehow splen- 
did with his height and the weather- 
beaten bloom of his dark face under his 
dark hair, but those things did not 
strike her or interest her. What did 
was that he looked the last man alive 
to be Walter’s partner in what he had 
called a “fake gold mine” and her un- 
willing host; that he was too straight 
and—the word frightened her—too 
honest. If Walter had not come out to 
look for gold, but just because retire- 
ment happened to suit him, this was no 
man he could hoodwink about it. The 
rose color ebbed from Letty’s cheeks. 

“T,” she began stumblingly, as Car- 
marthen waited with a little smile that 
somehow hurt her because it was so 
different from his perfunctoriness of 
last night. ‘“I——” 

3ut suddenly she forgot she had 
meant to make the man like her. She 
meant, instead, to be honest with him, 
as far as she dared, and whatever Wal- 
ter was, and trust to chance for the rest. 

“T never would have come here if I’d 
known you didn’t expect me,” she said 
quietly. “I was a trouble to you last 
night, and I’m sorry. But I promise I 
won't be a nuisance if you'll let me stay 
now I’m here. I think I can work out 
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my keep, if you'll let me stay.” And 
she did not dream how imploring her 
look was. 

“Your keep!” gasped Carmarthen. He 
would have been taken aback anyhow at 
the speech, but from Law’s sister, 
who he thought had sneered at his 
“gentle horse” and his log shack in the 

dawn before she collapsed in front of 
both, it brought him up standing. “I 
wasn't thinking of your keep,” he re- 
turned curtly. “What on earth put that 
into your head? I was thinking 

“What a nuisance a girl would be 
here,” with a grave nod. ; know ! 
And I was one last night. But I was 
tired. I couldn't help it. And there ts 
my keep to consider! Walter—we— 
didn’t bring anything.” 

Carmarthen came into the shed, 
bringing with him a faint, clean scent of 
out of doors and something the girl 
could not put a name to. Suddenly she 
realized that it was Russia leather, and 
that an odd belt he wore was made of it. 
She stared at that instead of his face. 
He had not said yet that she could stay. 

“T didn’t expect your brother to bring 
grub,” he said untruthfully and very 
gently, “that needn’t worry you. And 
it’s I who should apologize for last 
night. I behaved like a brute. J] should 
have taken that suit case from you be- 
fore we started. But I’m not used to 
taking care of any one.” 

“That’s just it,” quietly. “I let you 
think I was the kind that needed taking 
care of, and I’m not. I should have 
told you my shoulders were getting cut 
last night, but I won't be a little fool 
like that again, Mr. Carmarthen, if 
you'll let me stay here. And I can cook, 
and be useful.” 

“Being useful’s not the trouble,” he 
interrupted abruptly. ‘“It’s—Miss Law, 
I daren’t Ict you stay, unless you can 
give me a good reason.” 

The color slid out of the girl’s face. 
She had wanted to be honest with him, 
but she could not do it; could not say 
she was afraid to go elsewhere. 

“T haven’t anywhere to go,” she sub- 
stituted very low, and without looking 
at him. It was true enough, but she 
was using it like a lie. 
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Something in her face more than her 
words staggered Carmarthen. It had 
never dawned on him before that a girl 
might have no home. A quick pity for 
this one smote him, mixed with anger 
against her brother. 

“Do you mean you’ve always—just 
lived with Walter?” he asked awk- 
wardly. 

“No,” lifelessly. “Only since my 
mother died and Walter had typhoid 
in a mining camp, and I went to him 
because I was afraid he might die, too. 
I had no one else, and I’ve stayed with 
him ever since because 

But she caught back the reason, that 
was the ugly one that she had never had 
money to leave him and go and work 
for herself. Since he had fallen from 
a mining engineer in good employ to a 
common prospector washing and cook- 
ing for other prospectors, he had not 
kept her in clothes, let alone railway 
fares. And Carmarthen may have 
guessed at it. 

“See here,” he said abruptly, ‘we'd 
better come to an understanding. I did 
think last night that you were going to 
be a bother, but that wasn't all the rea- 
son I didn’t want you here. It’s-not fit 
for you. I'd be ashamed to have you 
work as you worked this morning, and 
besides ¥ 

“But I’m used to work,” hastily. 

“You're not used to being alone all 
day in a place like this,” said the man 
gravely, “and I don’t know that it’s 
even safe for you. I suppose Walter 
told you he and | have come out here 
to hunt gold. We'll be away from dawn 
to dark. I hope—I mean I believe,” 
with a glance at the empty wilderness 
behind him, “there isn’t a living soul 
within forty miles of Shining Tree one 
way and a hundred the other, but I 
couldn’t swear to it. Goodness knows 
who else may have heard of your 
brother’s gold in the time since he told 
me about it; any kind of a rough pros- 
pecting gang may happen along any 
day, and make trouble for a girl who’s 
alone here. That’s why I don’t want 
you to stay.” 

Letty stared at him. If she had no 
fear of prospectors she did not say so. 
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“Walter’s gold!” she exclaimed 
blankly. With a queer shock she re- 
membered Walter’s speech about a 
“fake gold mine,” his sneering laughter 
at the man who had written for him. 
“T don’t understand,” she faltered. “He 
told me it was your gold we came here 
for.” 

“Lord, no; it was he told me about 
it,” said Carmarthen, and it was no real 
surprise to Letty Law; ever since she 
had met his straight gaze she had 
known he was no man to start a fake 
gold mine, whereas Walter—but she 
stopped thinking to listen to Carmar- 
then avidly. “Walter knew a man 
named McSweeny who found a miracle 
of a claim out here,” he explained. “He 
got starved out and had to abandon it, 
for in those days there wasn’t even 
any Stevenson to fall back on; and he 
let it stay abandoned, as those crazy 
old prospectors do. It’s some years 


since Walter told me no one had ever 
found the place since, but it wasn’t till 
this summer that I came here on the 
sketch plans he made for me. 


Then I 
wrote to Walter, and you know the 
rest,” with a laugh. “He and I are 
here on half shares, if some more of 
McSweeny’s old friends don’t get wind 
of us and come for a look in.” 

“McSweeny!” cried Letty. “Walter 
sent you here to look for MeSweeny’s 
old claim?” 

There was uncontrollable, horrified 
incredulity in her voice; and, remem- 
bering that her brother never told her 
things Carmarthen wondered why, and 
what she could know about McSweeny. 

“Yes,” he said lightly. “Why are 
you so astounded? Do I look as though 
he'd been a fool to trust me to play 
fair over it?” 

But Letty stood dumb. She knew 
now why Walter had called Carmar- 
then’s a fake gold mine, for that was 
what it was. Unfortunately for Wal- 
ter’s policy of never telling her things, 
she remembered McSweeny—the bro- 
ken-down old prospector who had been 
used to haunt their tent in Cobalt in 
the days when Cobalt was all tents— 
and all that McSweeny had ever said 
about the prospecting he had abandoned 
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in the Shining Tree district. But un- 
der Carmarthen’s eyes she dared not 
even place those memories coherently 
in her own head. He was not a man to 
have any mercy about being taken in— 
when he knew. She bent hastily over 
her cooking. 

“I’m afraid you’re having to play 
more than fair about provisions,’ she 
said quite naturally. ‘“Dinner’s ready, 
if you are, Mr. Carmarthen.” 

“Then I'll dig Walter out. 
asleep,” returned Carmarthen. 

Sut as he disappeared through the 
living room Letty made no move to fol- 
low him with the dinner. 

“McSweeny’s claim,” she thought 
wildly. “Walter’s dared to come out 
here with a man like that to look for 
McSweeny’s claim! And he thinks 
‘more of McSweeny’s friends may come 
after it’!” 

Her lips twisted in a smile that had 
no mirth in it. -Carmarthen was not 
likely to be troubled by competitors in 
the search for McSweeny’s abandoned 
claim; there never would be any, just 
as there had never been anything in it to 
abandon. McSweeny had been a joke, 
till he grew to be a bore, with his tales 
of how he had worked and sweated and 
starved for nothing but a hole in the 
ground out in the burned-over lumber 
country at Shining Tree Valley. Wal- 
ter knew, as she knew, that there had 
never been a cent’s worth of anything 
there for McSweeny or any one else to 
find. It might have been for a mis- 
chievous joke that he had once told 
Carmarthen a different story, but it 
could only be madness—or necessity— 
that had brought him out here to see 
himself proved a liar. 

“He’s using the man,” thought his 
sister bitterly, “either to get out of the 
way of something he’s done or else just 
to get fed and housed. And I’m as 
bad, for I’ve begged him to let me stay 
here, when he’s going to get nothing 
out of either of us but living on him. 
Oh’’—her lips set into the straight line 
that last night had made Carmarthen 
think there was no beauty in them-— 
“what possessed me to do it? I—I’m 
afraid of a man like Carmarthen when 
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he finds we've brought him out here 
with a lie.” 

But lie or no lie, she had got to face 
it, and sit down to the dinner it had 
earned her. As she carried in her 
dishes Walter appeared from behind 
the board fence that disguised his bed- 
room, and Carmarthen turned to him 
with a laugh. 

“You’re a nice man to mine with,” 
he cried. “Here’s a whole morning 
gone, and you've never even seen the 
claim!” 

“No,” said Law thoughtfully. “Have 
you?” 

Involuntarily he grinned. He was 
oddly boyish-looking now that he was 
rested; if he had any troubles he had 
put them out of his mind with a resili- 
ency his sister lacked. She had been 
quite right as to his reason for joining 
Carmarthen; free quarters and _ seclu- 
sion had happened to be necessary to 
him, and Carmarthen was a Heaven- 
sent means of obtaining them. That 
the cock-and-bull gold story he had 
once cooked up into a look of reliability 
with an imaginary sketch map of an 
imaginary claim was going to be proved 
a lie did not worry him; he could al- 
ways put the blame on McSweeny. 
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She looked horribly young and frail where she lay on the ground. 








And in the meantime Shining Tree Val- 
ley suited him. 

At his careless insolence Letty’s hand 
clenched under the table. She read her 
brother’s thoughts like print, and was 
sick with apprehension lest Carmarthen 
might read them, too. But Carmarthen 
laughed as he stuck his hand in his 
pocket. 

“T’ve seen enough of it to make me 
feel easy about having come,” said he, 
unconscious that to both his hearers the 
answer was as unexpected as a bomb- 
shell. “If the rest of your informa- 
tion’s right, Law, we may drop any day 
on all your McSweeny friend hadn't 
the pluck to stick to; for I struck color, 
anyway, before I started in to meet 
you!” 

Letty sat like a stone, too astounded 
even to realize that Carmarthen was in 
earnest. Dumbly her eyes found Wal- 
ter’s face, and every bit of expression 
was wiped off it as a wet rag wipes 
molded clay. 

“You’ve seen color—in McSweeny’s 
claim,” he said. She knew it was spo- 
ken mechanically, and to make time. 
But she dared not speak herself. 

“Yes,” said Carmarthen comfort- 
ably, “and I'll swear nobody else has, 
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since McSweeny; they don’t seem ever 
to have thought of prospecting round 
here in a country that’s been logged to 
the bone and then burned and forgotten. 
McSweeny must have told you the truth 
when he said he’d kept a still tongue in 
his head about—the gold here to every 
one but you.” 

“T expect he did,” said Walter slow- 
ly and truthfully. McSweeny had cer- 
tainly told no one at all about the gold 
he had never known existed. He had 
not sat down to the table, and he did 
not look at Carmarthen; he was staring 
out of the window with an odd, dashed 
expression it might have startled the 
other man to see. 

Suddenly he wheeled. 

“You’re sure you have struck some- 
thing?” he demanded. ‘You're not just 
going on the look of things, and the— 
the map I gave you?” 

“N-no,” drawled Carmarthen. He 
pulled something small out of his 
pocket and cast it on the table. 

Letty Law saw it drop with a pure, 
blank astonishment that slackened ev- 
ery nerve in her body. She and Wal- 
ter, involuntarily, were going to be hon- 
est at last. For the quartz that rolled 
on the table held pea spots of dull gold. 


” 


CHAPTER III. 


In the silence, Law stood and stared. 

“You struck—that kind of quartz!” 
he exclaimed; and for once in his life 
his voice was beyond his control, just 
as Letty’s had been when Carmarthen 
said they had come to Shining Tree for 
McSweeny’s worthless claim. Carmar- 
then turned at the note of it. 

“T don’t see why you’re so knocked 
out,” he remarked practically. “I got it 
just where your plan said I’d get it. 
Did you think it was going to be richer 
stuff?” 

“T didn’t think anything at all,” Wal- 
ter answered, blankly still. He had not 
recovered himself, or he would not have 
given a sudden chuckle. “Lord, but 
McSweeny’d be in a rage if he knew!” 

“Knew ?” Carmarthen stared. 


“Oh, knew we'd found the thing.” 
“But you said he was dead.” 
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“So he is,” carelessly, “but he’d turn 
in his grave.” 

There was a dancing light in his pale- 
blue eyes, and Letty would have 
guessed the gold was news to him even 
if she had not known it all along. But 
it was true that McSweeny was dead 
and could never tell of the empty claim 
he had left free to all comers. Letty 
stretched across the table and took up 
the lump of gold-mottled quartz. She 
could not understand how Carmarthen 
had found it, but she was fiercely grate- 
ful that he had. Even if it never 
amounted to anything worth while, it 
was enough to save her and Walter 
from being common swindlers to a man 
who would have no mercy if he found 
them out. But the thing bewildered 
her into stupidity. 

“IT don’t see how McSweeny ever 
’ she began. She had been going 
to say “missed it,” but Walter’s foot on 
hers had cut the words off her tongue. 

“Ever what?” he asked sharply. “If 
you mean left it, he all but starved to 
death here first. And he wasn’t the 
kind people would grubstake to come 
back.” 

Letty made no answer. It was true 
McSweeny had been starved out of 
Shining Tree Valley, but it had been 
empty-handed. Ii he had had even a 
fragment of what lay on the table to 
show he must have got backing to re- 
turn to it. Take the thing any way she 
might she could not understand it; un- 
less blind chance had given Carmarthen 
the luck McSweeny had lacked. 

Carmarthen cut off her thoughts in 
the middle. 

“It’s just as well for us McSweeny is 
dead,” he observed. ‘Otherwise he 
might be talking to other people, and 
we'd have them tracking out here be- 
fore we were ready.” 

“Nobody'll do that,” returned Wal- 
ter truthfully. The dead McSweeny’s 
reports had not been the kind to bring 
them. ‘No one but us dreams of gold 
at Shining Tree.” 

“They mightn’t have”’—Carmarthen 
regarded him dryly—“if you hadn’t en- 
lightened all Stevenson about your 
business.” 
























“All Stevenson!” Walter scoffed. 
“Two boys and a man and a dog! I 
never opened my mouth there, anyhow, 
even to the dog.” 

“Your prospector’s pack did, though,” 
retorted Carmarthen. ‘Your two boys 
and a man will gossip about it to every 
soul that comes into the country. They'll 
talk, and they'll wonder till some day 
some one will just naturally start out 
after us. I don’t say they'll come on 
your trail, for I didn’t bring you the 
easiest way, but they'll come; and if it’s 
before we get the big lode that Mc- 
Sweeny told you of located, and staked, 
we're bound to have trouble. That's 
why your sister ought not to be here. 
She might have no end of bother with 
some gang or other some day when 
we're away.” 

“T guess not.” 

Law’s face had lit with a cuick pas- 
sion, but it was not Leity he was think- 
ing about, nor any one who might fol- 
low up a prospector’s trail into country 
where prospectors never went; but only 
the gol Carmarthen had struck against 
all probability or reason. He had been 
as bewildered as Letty about how such 
a strike had ever happened, but now his 
whole thought was a mad anxiety to see 
it for himself. Carmarthen lacked 
both the } nowledge and experience 
which he | .inself possessed; he might 
easily have mistaken a solitary pocket 
for a reliable lead. If the vein were 
really there, and easily got at, heaven 
would be open to Law by the time he 
was ready to depart unostentatiqusly 
from Shining Tree, instead of the hell 
inhabited by a discredited mining engi- 
neer who had lived by his wits, and 
made a fatal mess of it. 

“Come on and let’s see the claim,” 
he cried almost fiercely. 

Carmarthen laughed, remembering 
his supineness of the morning. “You 
can do a little waiting now, till J’m 
ready,” he retorted, and went off to see 
to his horses. 

As he disappeared, Letty swung 
round on her brother. 

“What's it mean?” she demanded. 
“You know as well as I do that Mc- 
Sweeny never saw anything out here, 
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that he used to sit and swear because 
he’d wasted every cent he ever had try- 
ing to make good in a place where there 
never was any gold.” 

Walter stared at her, and realized 
that for once she knew all there was to 
know. 

“I forgot you'd remember Mc- 
Sweeny,” he commented thoughtfully. 
“Mean? I don’t know any more than 
the dead. I thought I should have 
dropped in my tracks when Carmarthen 
brought out that ore.” 

“But you came out here for it. He 
said so!” 

“T came out——-” He hesitated, pal- 
pably looking for words, and the blood 
darkened his face till his pale eyes 
looked white in it. “I came out be- 
cause you and I had got to go some- 
where. That’s the plain truth for you, 
if you want to know it. When I got 
Carmarthen’s letter to come I never 
dreamed there’d be any gold. It just 
seemed a chance to stay somewhere, till 
I got one to go somewhere else. But I 
forgot you’d known McSweeny. It’s 
well I was in time to make you hold 
your tongue about him at dinner.” 

“It’s better that I didn’t give you 
away this morning when Mr. Carmar- 
then told me what we'd come here for,” 
dryly. “I hadn't forgotten McSweeny, 
and his red whiskers, and his everlast- 
ing tale of failure and starvation out 
here at Shining Tree; and I nearly said 
so. I can’t understand how Mr. Car- 
marthen’s come on anything.” 

“T suppose he just hasu’t come on 
McSweeny’s old ground.” Walter 
shrugged his shoulders. ‘That’s all I 
can say, till I see for myself.” 

“T don’t see how you dared turn Mc- 
Sweeny’s luck all round, and send Car- 
marthen out here on it,” said the girl 
slowly. “It was madness!” 

“It was a joke,” with calm dissent. “I 
never meant to be in it myself, but Car- 
marthen was so beastly prosperous 
when I knew him that I thought it 
might do him good to rub a littie of 
his good luck off him with a thorough 
sell. Only’—he chuckled—‘I don’t 
seem to have done it.” 

“Lucky for you,” succinctly. “He 
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isn’t the man I’d like to have find me 
out in a lie!” 

Walter’s chuckle vanished. “He 
can’t now,” said he grimly. “Come 
down to business, Letty; you’ve got to 
hold your end up here as well as I. It 
was a lie all right when I started Car- 
marthen after McSweeny for fun, but 
it’s turned out truth now; and the 
sooner you forget McSweeny had ney- 
er even smelled any gold when he turned 
his back on this place the better for all 
of us. You don’t take in what Car- 
marthen’s strike means, Let! I grant 
you it’s pure luck, and I don’t deserve 
it, and all the rest of it; but if I make 
good on it I’m almost safe.” He might 
have used the last word without know- 
ing it, in the passion of hope that shook 
him. “If you knew the hole we'd been 
in you'd st down on your knees with 
gratitude that any kind of a lie brought 
us out here, even if it hadn't turned 
out crue.” 

“Almost safe!” Involuntarily Letty 
repeated the word he had hardly known 
he used. “Then you were in trouble!” 
she exclaimed. 

Walter started as if she struck him. 
A queer horror swept over his face, and 
he put his hand up as if he knew it. 
Two words had been echoing in his 
head ever since he left Rock City— 
murder or manslaughter—if he had 
stayed there he might have been given 
a choice between them, but Rock City 
would have given him no other. He 
had to push them off his tongue now 
like tangible things, before he could 
lie roughly to the sister who had been 
shrewder than he thought. 

“T was in the trouble I’m always in,” 
he muttered, “just strapped for money. 
What in hell do you mean?” 

“IT don’t know. I thought Oh, 
Walter, wait and let me say it all out 
——" for he had flung away from her. 
“T thought something happened in Rock 
City! I didn’t tell you, but I was 
frightened. I kept thinking you ex- 
pected some one to follow you; that 
that was the reason we came round by 
Melfort and kept stopping off when we 
could have got here days ago. I was 


’ 





sick with nerves all the way; I couldn't 


help knowing something was wrong, 
And when I got here and found Mr. 
Carmarthen didn’t want me I made up 
my mind to make him let me stay, be- 
cause somehow I was afraid to go back 
anywhere I could be asked questions 
about you. I haven't got any one but 
you; I believe,” very low, “it would kill 
me if anything happened to you, or any- 
thing you'd done was found out.” 

She had never spoken so openly to 
her brother in all the years they had 
lived together. For a moment he looked 
at her as if she were a stranger, a queer 
new respect replacing his startled anger. 
Then he put an unwonted arm round 
her. 

“You kept thinking all that, and held 
your tongue on it!” he exclaimed under 
his breath, 

Dut he had never told her things, and 
he dared not begin now. If she knew 
he had shot the sheriff of Rock City 
over the roulette wheel in Joe Baxter’s 
saloon it would be a very different mat- 
ter from merely guessing he was in a 
scrape. His thoughts glanced lightning 
quick over his last night in Rock City. 
He had killed the sheriff. He had had 
provocation enough, perhaps, to draw 
on any other man but the representa- 
tive of law and order; but when the 
sheriff lay dead at his feet the sense of 
what he had done rushed over Walter 
Law. He had thought the saloon was 
empty, and suddenly, at a sound from 
behind him, he knew better; but he did 
not turn to see who had come in and 
caught him red-handed. He made for 
an open window in front of him, 
dropped out, and—from no reason but 
the selfish one that it might be unwise 
to leave her behind—dragged his sister 
from the house where she had been 
staying with a miner’s wife, and ran 
for his life out of Rock City. 

No one had seen them go, he knew 
that; the miner’s wife had been down- 
town at a dime show, and they had 
troubled no station when they boarded 
a train. But in spite of it he had 
thought it only a matter of days till he 
should be traced and arrested, for all 
his clever doubling on the journey to 
Shining Tree, which was the only asy- 






















lum that offered itself. The only solu- 
tion of why he had not been so arrested 
was that the sheriff had been new and 
unpopular, the strict rule he had insti- 
tuted far more so, and that no leading 
citizen of Rock City had wished to cap- 
ture the man who had abolished both. 

But even that supposition did not ex- 
plain why there had never been a word 
about the thing in the newspapers he 
had studied avidly on his journey. If 
it had been blazoned in print he would 
somehow have felt his escape to be 
more sure, that he was safe from pur- 
suit; even to himself he did not say 
suspicion, because some one’s knowl- 
edge of his deed was ce-iainty. but 
even that scme one could do nothing, 
now that he had got unmolested to 
Shining Tree; now that, if there were 
enough gold there, he could get clear 
to the Argentine even if the hue and cry 
after him turned out to have been se- 
cret instead of nonexistent. 

He realized suddenly that his sister 
had felt his pause, that she was waiting 
for an answer, and knew too much to 
be put off with a blunt lie. He seized 
desperately on a half truth to tell her, 
and once more he pushed murder off 
his tongue. 

“You're a good girl, Let, and a 
mighty brave one,’ he said lamely. 
“You were right, I was in trouble. 
There was a row at Rock City the night 
we left, and | got out for fear of being 
dragged into it.” Which was quite true 
as far as it went and plausible besides ; 
there had been plenty of events in Rock 
City that had ended in innocent specta- 
tors decorating the nearest tree, and 
Letty knew it. “But that wasn’t all 
the reason we went round by Melfort. 
I had to give Carmarthen time to get 
here and ride in to Stevenson with 
horses for us. There’s nothing for you 
to worry about, now we’ve struck the 
gold McSweeny missed and run clear of 
the fuss at Rock City.” And almost he 
thought it. 

“T thought the new sheriff had 
stopped all those horrid shootings at 
Rock City,” said the girl innocently. 

“He didn’t stop this one—in time.” 
Law’s heart had jolted in him, but he 
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got out his answer. He did not realize 
that somehow it frightened the girl. 

“You weren't in it enough to mat- 
ter?” she asked. There had never been 
frankness between them, she did not 
expect details ; but she had got to know 
that. 

“T wouldn’t be here if I had been,” 
curtly. Nor would he. But he could 
bear no more of what his only safety 
was to forget. “No one’s going to 
come here after me, if that’s what 
you're thinking of,” he added roughly, 
for he was quite sure no one could; 
his trail was lost a dozen times since he 
had left Rock City. “Some old pros- 
pector might turn up, but prospectors 
won't matter, once we've staked out our 
claim. Now, do you feel easier?” 

Letty nodded, and drew away from 
him. 

“Yes,” she said, with a long breath, 
“especially since McSweeny’s gold isn’t 
a lie.” 

“Forget that,” said Walter sharply. 
“Here’s Carmarthen !” 

This morning he would have added 
hastily that she must get on the right 
side of Carmarthen, but there was no 
need now; he seemed to have got over 
his grouch about her staying there. And 
at sight of him in the doorway Walter 
Law forgot everything except the gold 
he had never expected to find, that 
meant escape from things neither Car- 
marthen nor Letty should ever know. 

“Come on,” he urged impatiently. 

But Carmarthen’s tall figure blocked 
the door. 

“T don’t half like leaving your sister 
alone,” he said hesitantly. “Suppose 
we take her along.” 

“Letty!” Walter hooted. ‘“She’s been 
alone half her life. And there’s no- 
body to disturb her here.” 

Carmarthen glanced at the leagues of 
wilderness behind him. ‘I expect there 
isn’t,” he assented, with a laugh at his 
own expense. 

But somehow as he led the way to the 
claim which was his, if it had never 
been McSweeny’s, his mind stuck on 
the girl alone in the cabin. He had 
seen nobody in his short sojourn at 
Shining Tree, but he had been oddly 
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The quartz that rolled on the table held pea spots of dull gold. 


suspicious that it might not have been 
because there was nobody to see. 

“T expect I’m silly on the gold,” he 
declared suddenly, “but I keep thinking 
that some one besides us may be round 
here. I don’t care where you find gold, 
if it’s in the middle of the sea, it'll draw 
somebody after you like a magnet.” 

“This gold won't,” said Walter, with 
certainty. He had no fear of Carmar- 
then’s bogy prospectors, and he had 
shaken off his own bogies in Rock City. 
“Which way?” he demanded, stopping 
where the cabin clearing ended in a 
thicket of brush. 

Carmarthen answered him by disap- 


pearing in it. In half an hour both 
men had totally forgotten the girl they 
had left behind. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Utter loneliness enveloped them as 
they walked. For years no other foot 
might have trodden the valley of used- 
up lumber country that’ had_ besides 
been burned bare, till the new growth 
that crowded the ground was only just 
high enough to hide the labyrinth of 
old logging trails that intersected it to 
bring up blankly at ruined shanties, 
long ago left unroofed and desolate. 

















The place, as Carmarthen said, was 

forgotten; nor was it likely to be re- 
membered. Stevenson, forty miles to 
the east of it, was a failure; to the 
south a range of mountains shut it in 
from the world of cattle ranches that 
lay beyond; to the north and west were 
miles of trackless barrens and swamps, 
passable only by the river the lumber- 
men had once made their highway from 
Shining Tree to the great lake where 
their sawmills had stood. If Walter 
Law had hunted the world for a se- 
cluded place where he could burrow 
for gold undisturbed he could not have 
found one more solitary, or more con- 
venient. 

For Carmarthen, sent to look for a 
dead man’s deserted mine, had also been 
able to settle down in a deserted house. 
All over the district where McSweeny 
had once prospected till he starved were 
scattered ruined lumber camps in all 
stages of decay ; and Carmarthen’s luck 
had made him bring up at the one cabin 
of them all that had either been better 
built or less dismantled, on the first day 
he rode into the desolate valley. What 
it had been built for was past his un- 
derstanding, for it had certainly never 
been used; and it stood alone without 
storehouses, stables, or bunk house, ex- 
actly as Letty Law had first waked up 
to it, board-fence partitions and all. 

Its new owner had had no more to 
do than to sweep it out with a bunch of 
spruce and walk in. Even his horses 
were secured against the weather by a 
ready-made log shelter behind in a hol- 
low by the river that ran close by. 

The cabin turned out to lie nowhere 
near the spot where Walter Law’s 
cheerful fancy had made him mark with 
a red cross on a phantom map as the 
site of McSweeny’s phantom mine, but 
the two miles that lay between them 
gave Carmarthen less trouble than mak- 
ing a camp for himself and his horses 
close by. To the ruined lumber shanties 
that dotted the valley from six to twen- 
ty miles away, he had given no more at- 
tention than a cursory glance at the 
one pr two he had happened to pass as 
he came in from the south over the 
mountains. They had been empty, 
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given up to bats and owls, and his only 
thought was that he was in luck to 
have found a whole cabin tenanted by 
neither. 

None of his luck was wasted on Wal- 
ter Law as he followed him down the 
river on the little winding trail,one man 
always makes when he walks alone. No 
new country would have been half so 
likely to remain uninvaded by visitors 
of any sort or description as_ this 
old, worn-out district lumberers had 
squeezed dry. That had been his only 
thought when he rode into Shining 
Tree Valley, but it was merely his 
second one now. He was fevered to 
the bone to lay hands on the miracle 
gold Carmarthen had struck without 
rhyme or reason, and see for himself if 
it amounted to enough to let him get 
clear of a country where common sense 
told him he must be wanted for man- 
slaughter, if for nothing worse. The 
haste of his suspense brought him so 
close on Carmarthen’s heels that he ran 
into him as the other man stopped 
short, wheeled, and pointed to a snarl 
of rocks that surrounded a hole in the 
side of a rise. 

“There!” he said. “Some of the hole 
I made, and some I suppose McSweeny 
did, for it was the only thing I could 
find that came anywhere near the bear- 
ings you gave me for his old workings. 
You can crawl in and see what you 
think of it.” 

“Do you mean you went only by that 
map I made, that you didn’t go by the 
ground, and the general indications?” 
Walter ejaculated, staring at him. 

Carmarthen laughed. “I don’t know 
a thing about indications. I came to 
Shining Tree because you said it was 
worth coming to; I found a hole where 
you said there'd be one; so I dug, and I 
got the bit of quartz I showed you. 
Here’s your map.” He took a worn 
piece of paper from his pocket and 
spread it out carefully. “And here’s 
the highest peak of those mountains, 
bearing due south from where you 
stand, and the river turning west; and 
here’s what you said would be the 
claim. I didn’t waste time hunting indi- 
cations.” 
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No single word that he could dare to 
say came into Walter Law’s head. 
Speechless, he bent over his own handi- 
work, and saw with stupefaction that 
Carmarthen had widened his hole in 
the ground exactly where pure fancy 
and the desire for a joke had made its 
maker place a red cross for an imagi- 
nary claim. 

“Well, of all the luck!” he gasped 
involuntarily. For his fancy map was 
true to a hair. The river wound ex- 
actly as he had chosen to make it wind, 
the trend of the mountains to the south 
was absolutely faithful; even a gully 
he had marked as a last touch of in- 
vention ran between him and the river. 

“IT wouldn’t preach about luck till 
you've seen the lead,” advised Carmar- 
then dryly. 

“I meant the map,” returned Law, 
with simple truth. “It’s more a miracle 
than anything else, if you only knew it.” 
For that much he had to say or burst. 
“I'd never been in the place. I'd noth- 
ing to go on but McSweeny’s - He 
pulled: himself up. “Done any drill- 
ing?” he demanded sharply. 

Now that his lies about McSweeny’s 
claim had come true he was afraid to 
go and look at it, yet it was without 
waiting for an answer that he disap- 
peared in the hole in the rocks. Car- 
marthen’s cigarette had long been 
smoked out when he reappeared again, 
and dropped limply on the ground by 
his side. 

“It’s good,” he said briefly. “Where 
you've been drilling, though, is only a 
pocket. The main lead must run along 
that gully on the other side of the rise. 
I'll have a look how, in a minute.” For 
the weakness of utter relief was slack- 
ening all his body. 

Carmarthen nodded, and in silence 
both men stared round them. It was a 
peculiar place they sat in. In front of 
them was the rise where Carmarthen 
had made his strike, behind it the deep 
gully Walter Law could have sworn 
existed nowhere but in his imagination ; 
and, cutting straight across it, at their 
backs, a wide logging road that wound 
in two sides of a triangle from the very 
cabin they had squatted in down to the 





river. Which way the gully ran neither 
man troubled to wonder. Suddenly the 
dead loneliness of the place brought an 
exclamation out of Carmarthen. 

“Tt looks like a dead world,” said he. 
“T don’t believe we need worry over 
claim jumpers.” 

Walter laughed. “Nor any one else,” 
he said scornfully. It was all he could 
do not to toss his cap into the air and 
come out with the whole story of why 
even McSweeny had never come back, 
but prudence kept it off his tongue. He 
changed the subject hastily. “What the 
deuce brought you here?” he demanded 
curiously. “I don’t mind telling you I 
hadn’t anywhere else to go”—he dared 
not remember the reason—‘but you’re 
another pair of shoes.” 

“Not so very,” returned Carmarthen 
slowly. “When you knew me I was 
ranching on Dead River, wasn’t I? 
Well, I sold the place when the sheep 
came in, and I lost the money for it in 
another man’s mine that I’d never laid 
eyes on. I punched cows for other 
people then for a while, but it wasn't 
suiting me, and one night I put on an 
old coat I hadn’t worn since Dead River 
days and in the pocket of it was your 
map of McSweeny’s dead claim at Shin- 
ing Tree. So I thought I'd try a mine 
of my own. There’d been all the dif- 
ference between cattle guarding for 
myself and for another man, and I 
guessed it might be the same way in 
gold mines. But getting here, and my 
outfit and extra horses, took every cent 
I had; I was down to my last dollar 
when I rode in. It was just a kind of a 
gamble, you see,” placidly, “but I think 
we've come out on top.” 

“Gamble!” gasped Law; even in the 
flush of success he was glad he had not 
let out just what a gamble it was. 
“Come on,” he added abruptly. “I 
guess I’ve thought out that lead.” 

For the solution of Carmarthen’s luck 
had come to him, with the reason for 
McSweeny’s failure. McSweeny had 
been in the place before fire after fire 
had eaten away trees, underbrush, and 
even the ground itself down to the bare 
bone of bed rock and left the outcrop 
naked. As for the gully before him, it 
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had probably not existed to the casual 
eye for earth and bushes when Mc- 
Sweeny had prospected; and Law’s ex- 
perienced eye flickered to it and stayed 
there. 

“It’s there we’ve got to work,” he 
swore with inspiration, and disappeared 
into its cool depth as if he had gone into 
the ground. 

It lay sunk between rocky walls, so 
narrow and deep that as Carmarthen 
followed him he realized that even if 
there had been any one to see them he 
and Walter must have been invisible 
ten yards away. Law marked a spot 
on the gully side, and flung at it like a 
demon with Carmarthen’s pick; but it 
was not the exertion that sent beads of 
sweat to his forehead after the first 
five minutes; it was his luck, his unut- 
terable luck. It was free-milling quartz 
he smote into, and he was old prospect- 
or enough to know certainly that they 
would run into a visible vein of gold 
before they were five feet down. He 
could bear to think of Rock City now, 
and he did till relief from the dread of 
being captured for lack of money made 
the beads of sweat on his forehead roll 
down into his eyes. 

Carmarthen, looking at him, 
wrenched the pick from his hands. 

“Stop it,’ he said authoritatively, 
“and come home! There isn’t any 
sense in going crazy. You've seen 
enough, and we can begin work in ear- 
nest in the morning.” 

At the tone, Law came to his senses 
with a jerk. “I’ve had enough’ this 
day to make any man excited,” he said, 
panting ; and Heaven knew it was true. 
“But you're right; there’s no sense in 
working to-night.” 

“It'll be supper time when we get 
back, anyhow,’ said Carmarthen. 
“Lord, Walter!” He lifted his hand- 
some head as they emerged from the 
gully, and sniffed the air. “Gold or no 
gold, this place smells good!” 

Walter swore inside himself. Noth- 
ing was sweet in his opinion but scents 
that had cost money, and Carmarthen’s 
unemotional acceptance of the gold 
nothing but a miracle could have found 
annoyed him. 
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“I’d sooner have the gold, myself,” 
he returned contemptuously. “You're 
getting as cracked as Letty! She stuck 
her head out of the coach at Stevenson, 
and swore that smelled good.” 

“Well, I expect it did, after Rock 
City!” 

The retort was more trenchant than 
Carmarthen knew. Rock City, in an- 
other man’s mouth, made Law’s blood 
crawl in him. He fell behind Carmar- 
then in silence as they followed the 
narrow trail toward home. 

And the cabin did look like home as 
they reached it. The kitchen fire was 
going in the shed, and Carmarthen for- 
got he had not wanted the girl who sat 
in its open doorway, the late sun golden 
on her golden head. For the first time 
in his life it struck him that an open 
door, a warm hearth, and a girl were 
good things to come back to. He called 
out to Letty gayly, but she did not 
move. 

“I’m stiff,’ she returned ruefully. “I 
went sound asleep after you’d gone, and 
I believe I’d have been asleep still if a 
dream or something hadn’t waked me.” 
She looked more at Carmarthen than 
Walter. “You didn’t come back before, 
did you?” she asked curiously. 

“Did you dream we did?” He and 
Walter both laughed as she nodded. 

“You went sound asleep all right, 
then,” affirmed Carmarthen. ‘We've 
only come back this second.” 

“Well, I said it was a dream,” said 
the girl, with an odd effect of defending 
herself. “What about the gold?” 

“It’s all right,” returned Walter hast- 
ily, for fear she would let out that it 
might have been otherwise. 

“I’m glad,” said Letty soberly. And 
she was; yet, as she rose and turned 
into the kitchen to get supper, the reas- 
surance of it was only secondary in her 
head. “It was only a dream,” she said 
to herself slowly. “I’m glad I didn’t 
tell them. But it was funny I should 
dream about Mr. Carmarthen.” 

And it was. She had been so tired 
after the relief of knowing McSweeny’s 
gold was no phantom, the greater relief 
of knowing that Walter had only been 
in an everyday row in Rock City and 
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not in the fear of pursuit she had hon- 
estly thought he was, that she had ut- 
terly forgotten Carmarthen the instant 
he and Walter were out of her sight. 

When her dishes were washed she 
sat down outside the kitchen door to 
rest. Before her miles of young woods 
rolled back to the horizon and the 
southern hills; the air was sweet and 
warm in her face, full of a thousand 
wild scents she had no name for. It 
was good—now that for once in their 
vagrant lives she and Walter were go- 
ing to have a chance to be honest— 
good to be here. 

With her sore shoulders against the 
doorpost Letty sat and listened to the 
hundred sounds of high summer that 
swept out of the young trees; sat so still 
that presently her head drooped to her 
arm, and she slept—long and dream- 
lessly, till at last she did dream. Some 
one, she felt sure, was bending over 
her; looking at her so closely that she 
thought she waked. She could not see 
the face so near hers, but a clean scent 
of Russia leather reached her, a scent 
foreign to the wilderness, just as it had 
that morning when Carmarthen came 
into the kitchen. She had tried hard to 
open her eyes, but try as she might 
nothing met them but a warm darkness, 

Sleepily she heard herself speaking, 
but there was no answer, and something 
in the lack of it waked her—waked her 
in good earnest, to find herself half ly- 
ing on the cabin doorstep and moving 
the arm she had unconsciously flung 
across her eyes to keep off the light. It 
had been with good reason she could 
not see; though of course there had 
been no one to be seen, any more than 
there was a sound to be heard. Yet all 
the same till Carmarthen said he had 
not been back before she had wondered 
if he had. 

If Shining Tree Valley had not been 
so lonely, and if Walter had not con- 
vinced her no one was following him up 
for something he had done in Rock 
City, the reality of her dream would 
have worried her; made her certain 
that if Carmarthen had not been there 
some one else had. But that, out here, 
was nonsense. 





Heavens!” she said to herself, with 
a laugh. “What a fool I should have 
looked if I’d told Mr. Carmarthen I 
dreamed he watched my slumbers, espe- 
cially as even yet he would prefer my 
room to my company. No, Letty, my 
dear, you air no dreams!” 

Yet it might have been wiser if she 
had. 


CHAPTER V. 


For a man who had desired nothing 
less than a feminine guest in a bachelor 
household it was odd how soon Carmar- 
then settled down to conditions at Shin- 
ing Tree. 

Comfort, good meals, and having his 
socks mended might have had some- 
thing to do with it at the very first; but 
by the end of a week Letty Law’s own 
personality, a certain charm there was 
about her very detachedness, had made 
Carmarthen’s eyes dwell on her with a 
look she never noticed. 

It had struck him oddly that the last 
thing she seemed to expect of either 
him or Walter was companionship, and 
it spoke volumes for the life she had 
lived. He guessed compassionately that 
she had been used to spending day in 
and day out alone, and after a day or 
two he found himself trying his best to 
stop it. 

But except for a visit or two to the 
claim, that hard work was beginning to 
make look like a real claim now, the 
girl seemed to hold herself off from 
him. Either she thought nothing of the 
long, solitary days when he and Walter 
were away from dawn to sunset, or she 
pretended to; and either, thought Car- 
marthen, was a dreary business for a 
girl, 

He fell into a way of making her go 
for a stroll with him every night after 
supper, while Walter smoked in a lazy 
heap by the mosquito smudges; and in- 
sensibly, as far as Letty was concerned, 
the two grew into an intimacy that to 
Carmarthen was more than sweet. He 
had been a man’s man always; of the 
few women he had known none had 
been like Letty. She had not a trace of 
coquetry, not an idea that he was fast 
turning from her friend into her lover, 
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and oddly enough he liked her for it. 
The women who had known Carmar- 
then well had been otherwise, and the 
girl’s clear, unconscious eyes on his 
moved him as theirs had never done. 

As far as he could, and to her broth- 
er’s open scorn, he kept a guard over 
her. When of an evening she told him 
how she had been exploring on the back 
of the gentle gray he laughed to him- 
self, thinking of the minutes he had 
stolen from the claim to scour the val- 
ley with a glass for her, to return to 
work satisfied at the distant sight of 
her riding slowly home. Far afield she 
did not go; there was too much work 
in the cabin to be off all day; but her 
immediate surroundings the girl knew 
like ABC. 

If Carmarthen had discovered that 
the old logging road that cut across the 
mouth of the gully made an easier, if 
a longer, way to the claim than his own 
path, it was Letty who triumphantly 
proved that the gully itself ran in a dead 
line past their own cabin, so overgrown 
with underbrush that even Carmarthen 
had not noticed it. For fun, and on 
foot, she explored it, but it was too 
rough for real use; she little thought 
that one day she would bless Heaven 
for a secret way to the claim. 

What else she did with herself be- 
yond exploring she never told Carmar- 
then, but perhaps the neat shack spoke 
for her. Night after night it was his 
joy to come home and find her there; 
ready to stroll with him down to the 
river in the long June twilights, and 
talk as he guessed she never talked to 
Walter. Of her life she told him little 
enough, except by elision. But as day 
after day passed, and McSweeny’s gold 
began to come up in lumps and she for- 
got the trouble Walter had got out of 
in Rock City, it was Carmarthen, not 
the girl herself, who saw her beauty 
grow with each tranquil, untroubled 
hour, and rejoiced at it. 

He almost said so one evening when 
in the rose and topaz sunset the two 
happened to stray into the secluded 
clearing, shut in on two sides by high 
banks and on the third by the river, that 
Carmarthen used as a pasture for his 
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horses. There was a log shelter there 
for them, and behind it the tent where 
Carmarthen had slept ever since the 
arrival of his unlooked-for guest. 

Letty stopped the words on his tongue 
by suddenly pointing to his quarters. 

“I hate your having to sleep out 
here,” she said soberly. “If I’d known 
in time that there were only two of 
those fenced-in bunks in the cabin, and 
I was taking one and Walter the other, 
I’d never have stayed at Shining Tree.” 
For she could afford to think so now 
that the terror that had kept her there 
was a phantom. 

“I’d have slept out here, anyway,” 
declared Carmarthen, 

“Oh, you’d say so,” returned Letty 
scornfully, “But I know I’m the rea- 
son you're doing it. If it wouldn’t be 
more bother for you to take me out 
now than to have me stay on, I’d go.” 

“T thought we settled that you 
weren't going, long ago?” said the man 
coolly. 

“You gave in to my staying, you 
mean, because you had to; and’’—she 
laughed out like a boy—‘‘you’ve never 
said yet that I could stay. We've never 
mentioned the awful subject since that 
first morning.” 

Mr. Carmarthen had never dared, lest 
he should open the question of the de- 
parture which he had begun by being 
so anxious for. Days ago he had 
realized that it was the girl at Shining 
Tree, not the gold, that had changed 
the face of his sojourn there. But he 
knew better than to say so. 

“Then I'll ask you te stay now, 
though the house is as much your 
brother’s as mine,” he returned abrupt- 
ly. “For goodness’ sake don’t drag up 
the rubbish I talked about your going! 
As for your turning me out of my 
room, if I’d wanted to sleep there Wal- 
ter would have found himself camping 
under the living-room table, but I like it 
better out here. Partly on account of 
the horses; they might stray or some- 
thing, in the night.” 

“Oh, there’s that, of course,” said 
the girl half absently. She was looking 
intently across the river, and Carmar- 
then’s gaze followed hers. “Is that 









She was looking intently across the river, and Carmarthen’s gaze followed 
hers. 


smoke I see over there in the distance?” 
she asked suddenly. 

“No, just a cloud,” carelessly. 
“You've good eyes to see a tiny film 
like that.” 

Letty nodded. But as they turned 
to go home she stopped. “Mr. Car- 
marthen, you and Walter have never 
staked your claim,” she said irrele- 
vantly. 

“No.” He looked at her, amused. 
“We haven't taken time for it, in a 
place where no one’s likely to come. 
Why? Do you think we ought to?” 

“T don’t know; you know best,” re- 
turned Letty slowly, little guessing that 
only the bare fact of those missing 
stakes was going to save Walter’s life 
no farther away than the next night. 
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“I only You 
don’t camp down 
here with the horses 
because there might 
be some one about 


who'd take them?” 
bluntly. 
“Word, HoT in 


his first days at Shin- 
ing Tree he had 
thought horse thieves 
might not be unlikely 
and a staked claim 
necessary, but the de- 
sertion of the place 
was so absolute that 
he knew both things 
were absurd. His first 
instinctive uneasiness 
had gone till he had 
scarcely glanced at 
what Letty had 
thought smoke, being 
so sure it could be 
nothing but a cloud. 
“Shining Tree’s too 
dead for visitors of 
that kind,” he added. 
“The nearest place 
they'd congregate at 
would be Rock City ; 
and that’s a good 
three hundred miles 
away across the 
mountains.” 

“Rock City’s only 
three hundred miles from here!” ex- 
claimed Letty. 

It was well for her peace of mind 
that Walter had convinced her that his 
trouble there had amounted to nothing 
but being a participator in an ordinary 
barroom row, for even as it was she 
was thunderstruck at hearing the place 
was so close. In spite of knowing how 
they had doubled and twisted on the 
way to Shining Tree, she had imagined 
Rock City must be at least a thousand 
miles away. A half doubt rose in her 
as to the truth of Walter’s innocence 
there; but he had sworn things were all 
right, and she was not the kind of girl 
to distrust her own belongings unless 
she had to. 

“T never realized that,” she added, 
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and was suddenly as reassured by the 
near neighborhood of Rock City as she 
had been startled. Walter must have 
told the truth about things, or Rock 
City’s authorities would have laid hands 
on him by now. 

“You wouldn’t,” said Carmarthen, 
with a laugh, “when you came here by 
way of Melfort. But Rock City’s not 
likely to trouble our horses ; there’s too 
much rough country between us and 
them; nothing to tempt its citizens to 
explore as far as Shining Tree. That’s 
a queer name for this place, too,” ir- 
relevantly. “Shining Tree!” 

“It was the Shining Tree lumber 
company who named it, McSweeny told 
me.” Letty was absent, her thoughts 
on the blessing it was Walter was not 
in trouble in a place no farther off than 
Rock City, or she might not have men- 
tioned McSweeny. “It had another 
name before they worked here, he told 
me; but I forget it.” 

“Tell me about McSweeny,” said 
Carmarthen idly. 

It might have been the saving of 
some trouble to him if he had asked 
her instead to try and remember the 
valley’s other name. If she had said it 
had once been known as Touchwood, he 
would have had other thoughts about 
the safety of his horses, remembering 
queer rumors that had been current 
even as far away as Dead River con- 
cerning a valley of that name which 
served as a secret retreat for persons 
urgently required in more populous cen- 
tres. But his thoughts were on Mc- 
Sweeny, who had failed where he was 
making good. 

But Letty had no desire to discuss 
McSweeny. “It’s years since I knew 
him,” she returned hastily. “Oh, the 
stars are showing already. I must go 
home! I’ve beans to bake.” 

She had raised her voice for the first 
time, and as it rang clear in the silent 
pasture the black mare whinnied sud- 
denly; more suddenly came out from 
somewhere, and. was cantering toward. 
her master. Carmarthen’s outstretched 
hand drew Letty sharply back as she 
was moving toward the cabin. 

“Look out!” he cried. “Don’t go 
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near her! Donna’s a vicious devil to 
any one but me.” 

And the black mare looked it. At 
Carmarthen’s sudden movement she 
had brought up short ten yards from 
him and stood there, half startled, all 
ugly, with her ears flattened back and 
the whites of her eyes gleaming in the 
twilight. 

“She’s not vicious,” said Letty hotly ; 
and then stopped with a guilty remem- 
brance. Some men did not like their 
horses gentled by any other hand than 
their own, and gentling Donna had been 
the thing that had filled up her time 
when she was not keeping house or ex- 
ploring on the gray. But Carmarthen 
had got to find out about it some time, 
and it might as well be now. 

“T believe she’d come to me this min- 
ute if I called her,” she said quickly. 
“May I try?” 

“Yes,” said Carmarthen doubtfully. 
“But she won't come.” 

He took a step forward to be in time 
if she did. But to his surprise Letty 
did not even raise her voice. 

“Donna,” said she, as though she had 
been speaking to a person, ‘“‘come, girl!” 

And at her voice the black mare’s 
ears lifted as she moved gently to her 
side. Carmarthen stared in amazement 
as she nosed the girl’s hand. 

“Well, I’m hanged!” he commented. 
“IT though she’d have gone for you! 
She always does for any one but me or 
the man who used to own her; and he” 
—frowning—“had her half killed.” 

“T never knew but two horses that 
wouldn’t come to me,” said Letty quiet- 
ly, but her hand paused as she stroked 
the mare. “I’ve got to own up,” she 
added. “Half the time you don’t take 
her to the claim with you, and I’ve got 
into the way of coming down here and 
talking to her till she’s quite good with 
me. Some of it’s cupboard love and 
your sugar, I know; but some of it is 
that she really likes me. Why, if I 
don’t come by noon now, she comes 
right into the kitchen to find me. I 
have to shove her out the door, often. I 
hope you don’t mind—I’ve been nerv- 
ous that perhaps you might be annoyed 
with me.” 











“Annoyed? Heavens, no!” said Car- 
marthen, as heartily as if he had known 
all that might have depended on Don- 
na’s knowing a girl's voice and coming 
to it. “But I’m knocked silly. I never 
saw Donna like this with any one.” 

“It’s I,” with perfect simplicity. “I 
can always do whatever I like with 
horses.” 

Carmarthen smiled to himself, con- 
sidering it extremely likely ; by the light 
of remembering she had done what she 
liked with him, too, as regarded her 
staying at Shining Tree. but he did 
not wonder at a trifle like that, now 
that he had seen her get the better of 
an unlicked devil like the mare. And 
once more the curious likeness between 
her and Letty herself struck him as they 
stood together in the fading light. They 
both looked quiet enough, but it would 
take a heavier hand than his to make 
either do anything they did not choose 
to do. 

“You'd better ride her about instead 
of the gray,” he said abruptly, with a 
guilty remembrance of the evening he 
had thought Law’s sister unable for 
Donna. “Ride out to the claim with us 
in the morning, won't you?” 

Letty shook her head, pushed away 
the mare’s nose, and made in earnest 
for the cabin. 

“Not to-morrow; some day,” she 
said cheerfully. “To-morrow I've 
simply got to sew. I’m going to make 
a day of it, so if you have any repairs 
you may as well hand them over. I 
don’t know a thing about gold—seeing 
the claim once is enough for me, with- 
out getting in your way there—and to- 
morrow I’m fired to sew.” 

“I’ve nothing to be mended,” an- 
nounced Carmarthen untruthfully; he 
was not going to have her toiling at his 
old shirts. 

“You, haven’t now,” cried Letty, 
laughing. “You had this morning, 
though, when you left your grand Rus- 
sia leather belt on the kitchen floor be- 
cause the buckle had come off it. I 
sewed that as good as new this after- 
noon, only I forgot to give it to you.” 

“What? You never sewed that heavy 
leather thing!” 
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“I told you it was as good as new,” 
Letty nodded. “It’s a very grand belt 
for a gold miner, Mr. Carmarthen.” 

Somehow she had thought a woman 
must have given him the unsuitable 
thing; soft, heavy, solid, and likely to 
wear forever. She was sure of it as 
his eyes lit with a curious reminiscence, 
but his answer was unexpected. 

“I’m eternally obliged to you for 
mending the thing,” he said; “I thought 
it was done for. A man I liked gave 
me that belt, Miss Letty, and I valued 
it. He was a kind of remittance man, 
an Austrian, away back in Dead River 
days; ill half the time, and proud as 
the devil. I and another man did a 
little something for him once’”—it had 
been nursing him hand and foot till he 
died, but he did not say so—‘and he 
made us take those belts—he’d two—to 
remember him by. It was pretty well 
all he had in the world, poor chap, when 
he gave them to us. I’ve worn mine 
ever since.” 

“T know,” Letty nodded, thinking of 
the eternal story of the widow’s mite. 
“T suppose the other man does, too.” 

The reminiscence in Carmarthen’s 
eyes changed sharply. 

“He’s had the sense to keep out of 
my sight if he does,” he returned curtly. 
“The other man went off and signed for 
the dead man’s last remittance at the 
post office, that I was to pay his debts 
with, and got off with it. That’s the 
way he showed his gratitude. It was he 
I got Donna from, by the way; and I 
expect he sold poor Von Arnheim’s belt 
as soon as he found out he could get 
fifty dollars for it. Hullo,” with some 
dismay, “you’re not going in, are you?” 
For they had reached Walter, the mo- 
squito smudges, and the cabin door, and 
the girl was holding out her hand in 
good night. 

As she nodded, he held it an instant. 

“You really mean you won't ride out 
with us to-morrow?” he aided hastily. 

His voice was very low, but at some- 


thing in it Walter Law narrowed his 


eyes on the two figures in the cabin 
doorway, and kept in a whistle of 
amazement. Carmarthen could never 
be going to make a fool of himself 
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about Letty! But it suited her brother 
admirably if he were. In spite of his 
easy getaway from Rock City, he was 
not too easy in his mind about things 
there, and if ever he had to leave Shin- 
ing Tree in a hurry it would make 
things easier if Carmarthen wanted to 
marry Letty. 

“I'll leave Donna here in case you 
should change your mind,” Carmarthen 
urged hopefully ; and even Walter Law 
had so little idea of the immediate fu- 
ture that he frowned to himself as the 
girl only shook her head. 

She had no intention of changing her 
mind, though it had nothing to do with 
what Walter had guessed about Car- 
marthen and she had not. It was sim- 
ply that she had nothing left to put on. 
Her suit case had held just one white 
linen besides some under things, and to 
wash it every day was no joke. Her 
only other outer garment was the short 
dark skirt in which she had ridden to 
Shining Tree, and she had not wanted 
to wear it before Carmarthen. But 
when he and Walter were off to the 
claim the next morning she took the 
cloth skirt off its nail. 

“It’s almost to my knees,” she said 
frowningly, “and it’s dingy and hateful; 
but I’ve just got to wear it. I can’t 
help it if I look awful. And I can’t go 
on washing collars without any starch. 
I’m going to take one of Walter’s gray 
flannel shirts and make it over.” 

For if Walter had come off luggage- 
less from Rock City he had repaired the 
omission at Melfort with some lavish- 
ness. 

“He'll never even see I have it on!” 

Mr. Law never did, very comfortably 
for himself, observe deficiencies in his 
sister’s wardrobe. If she were abso- 
lutely in rags she said so, and he pro- 
duced a few dollars if he had them; if 
not, the rags had to be mended. Now, 
instead of dollars, he had got to con- 
tribute a shirt. 

Letty fished out one he had never 
worn, and got down on the living-room 
floor with it. With the sleeves cut and 
the shoulders shortened it would pass 
well enough with her old skirt, and she 


had it ready to try on in no time. She, 
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fetched Carmarthen’s infinitesimal look- 
ing-glass from her own bunk, and laid 
it on the floor in front of her. Kneel- 
ing there in the old skirt, and patting 
her reconstructed shirt into place as 
she fastened it, her thoughts were all on 
her own appearance in Carmarthen’s 
glass; and suddenly only steady nerves 
kept her from a cry. 

There was more than Walter’s old 
shirt and her own face in the glass; 
more than the board-fence partition just 
behind her. Over the top of it, look- 
ing at her from Walter’s bunk, was a 
man—who was neither he nor Carmar- 
then! Mechanically the girl kept on 
arranging the collar button of her shirt, 
from sheer terror and not knowing 
what she ought to do. Silently, like a 
prowling animal, the man must have got 
in at Walter’s open window; silently 
was staring at her now, with Heaven 
knew what in his heart. 

Letty’s own heart stood still. And 
before it went on again the man’s face 
was gone, while she watched it in Car- 
marthen’s glass. 


CHAPTER VI. 


For a moment the girl knelt on, par- 
alyzed. Then, very white, she rose and 
looked into Walter’s room. It was 
empty. From the open window the 
world looked empty, too; there was not 
so much as a quiver in the bushes where 
the man must have vanished. She had 
not seen his face to know it again; she 
had only been sure he was a stranger, 
and on no good errand. A simple if 
unwelcome prospector would have 
come to the door; a man who had ac- 
tually stolen into the shack and disap- 
peared again without a sound was a 
different kind. 

The dream she had forgotten, of some 
one bending over her while she slept, 
flashed back on Letty’s mind.. It had 
been no dream; it had been true—all 
except the scent of Russia leather the 
memory of Carmarthen had added to it 
—and she had been a fool not to tell it 
to him and Walter. Some one else 
was at Shining Tree. If for a moment 
she thought it might be on Walter’s ac- 
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count she dismissed it; any one looking 
for Walter would have found him long 
‘ago. It was the gold some one was 
prying round the cabin for, and for all 
she knew the claim, too. Somebody 
must be going to jump it. She had no 
fears for herself where she stood alone ; 
living with Walter had knocked girl's 
tremors out of her. It was the claim 
that flashed before her, with Walter and 
Carmarthen working in it unwarned 
with not an ownership stake driven in. 

“I'd better go straight off and tell 
them,” she thought. It might not be the 
best thing to do, but at least they should 
not be surprised there. “It must be the 
claim some one’s after!” 

And suddenly, at a sound that 
brought her heart into her mouth, she 
knew better. It might be the claim in 
the main issue, but for now it was the 
horses. Down in the pasture Donna 
had given a whinnying scream, half 
fury, half fright. Letty forgot the 
claim. No man, if she were alone 
against him ten times over, should steal 
the horses. She shot out of the cabin 
just as she was, empty-handed, dressed 
in Walter’s basted shirt and the old 
skirt that just reached to her knees. If 
she could only get to Donna in time she 
could make the mare fight off any man; 
she would drive the horses into the very 
shack before a thief should get them. 

She ran like a deer to the pasture, but 
quick as she was some one had been 
quicker. It was empty. Even the 
pack horse was gone; and silence shut it 
in like a wall. As she stared in bewil- 
derment from over the high bank at 
‘her right hand came the crashing and 
plunging of driven horses, and the 
whine of a whip brought down on them 
savagely, unceasingly. There was not a 
hoofmark to show how they had got 
there; only that they were there made 
the girl think of the river. They had 
been driven into it, and landed up- 
stream; but that very trick had given 
her a chance to catch them. 

She swarmed up the sandy bank like 
a cat. Once there she was high enough 
to see before her, and for one second 
there flashed out from the bushes a 
vision of the pack horse and the gray; 
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of Donna, plunging, fighting, bucking, 
two hundred yards ahead, under a 
stranger whose whip fell furiously on 
her sides. 

Letty’s mouth opened to scream to 
the mare, but she choked back the cry. 
She had seen the profile of the man 
who sat on her, and he would kill Don- 
na before he gave in and let her turn. 
All she could do for the black mare 
was to let her go on; to turn her with 
her voice would be to do nothing but 
make her suffer. As she thought it, 
Donna, with a plunge that would have 
unseated most men and had no effect 
on the one who rode her, disappeared 
into the saplings after the pack horse 
and the gray. 

“I'll get her back if I die for it,” 
gasped Letty. “He’s a fool in one way. 
He’s losing time driving the other two 
when they're used to follow.” 

She dared not stop to go for Carmar- 
then and Walter; there might be rocks, 
brooks, anything ahead of the stolen 
horses that would hide their trail by 
the time she got the men after them. It 
was plain now, and she plunged down 
into it, running between the broken 
saplings that marked where the horses 
had disappeared in the thick, young 
trees. They were making no pace 
now, even Donna was walking, or 
she never could have gained on them; 
as it was she did gain a little, but not 
enough to bring them in sight. She 
prayed they might skirt close enough 
to the claim to let her shriek to Car- 
marthen, but the man ahead of her was 
taking a way directly opposite to the 
claim. He was not even taking the 
trouble to go in silence; the vicious 
snarl of his whip came back to her inso- 
lently. 

“Oh, if I'd a rifle—or if Carmarthen 
were near,” Letty panted, white with 
fury at the sound, 

She ran on in the short skirt she 
thanked Heaven for, as she had never 
known she could run. Her breath came 
in tearing rasps under Walter’s shirt, 
but she shut her mouth and ran on, 
praying for her second wind. Just as 
she despaired of it the man in front of 
her stopped; she heard him swearing 
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at the horses to stand. Breathless, the 
blood beating in her face and eyes, the 
girl crawled forward as close as she 
dared. 

He sat the mare in a little clearing, 
rolling a cigarette. Donna reared as he 
lit the match, and he struck her brutally. 
Letty saw her heaving sides had blood 
on them, and if she had wanted a spur 
to follow herself she had it. That the 
thief was as likely as not to ride twenty 
miles, and leave her distanced and lost 
in the bush, never came to her. She 
had just one thought—to get back the 
horses or to keep tag on where they 
were taken. And suddenly she was 
thankful for Walter’s gray shirt instead 
of her own shining white one. The 
man had turned on Donna’s back, and 
was staring behind him. 

For one second Letty was sure he 
had seen her. But she had not thanked 
Heaven for her dingy clothes in vain; 
she lay invisible where she had crept 
when he paused, and without a thought 
of her the man moved on; soberly now, 
and driving the pack and the gray be- 
fore him scientifically. Letty followed 
at her own pace. It was beyond her to 
run any more, and, besides, a thought 
had come to her that intuition said was 
true. The thief had been in Shining 
Tree ever since she had; it was he 
bending over her when she thought she 
dreamed of Carmarthen—the Russia 
leather scent was the only link missing 
—and he must have been looking after 
the horses then; and he was going now 
to where he had harbored ever since. 

“And that’s just one of the ruined 
lumber camps I never took the trouble 
to look at,” Letty muttered. 

She plodded doggedly along the trail 
the three horses had left plain, and with 
no surprise saw it come out on a grass- 


‘grown logging road that ran down to 


the ruins of a lumber camp in a hollow 
close to a lake. It was a part of the 
valley she had never explored, and she 
dared not keep to the open road though 
the trail was plain on it. She slipped 
into the bushes between it and the lake, 
and came out close to the log wall of 
the nearest of a group of shanties. It 
was a gamble whether the horses were 
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there or not; yet she was sure they 
were. 

The cabin she crept up to had merci- 
fully no windows on that side. It lay 
on the very edge of the lake, running 
into unroofed log stables that made 
three sides of a square, with the lake 
itself for a fourth. That much she 


.could see; for the rest, she had to find 


out. One step at a time she stole along 
the blank length of the shanty, round 
its end on the lake shore bent double, 
as she passed a shuttered window, and 
dropped flat behind the mound of an 
uprooted stump at the far corner of it. 
Under the sun-bleached roots she could 
see full into the open square between 
the buildings. 

There was no more entrance to the 
place than could be filled in with two 
slip rails, new and strong in new posts, 
as if some one had just fixed them 
there; and she had only dropped down 
in time. In the square stood a tall man 
running in the last slip rail on Car- 
marthen’s horses. The gray and the 
pack stood quiet enough, only Donna 
was wet to the ears, and trembling. 
But their new possessor cast not so 
much as a glance at them. He turned 
sharply from the rails, and Letty, peer- 
ing under the stump roots, saw that he 
was taller than Carmarthen—and ut- 
terly handsome. He was dark as an In- 
dian, clean-shaven, and his eyes—sud- 
denly Letty knew she feared his eyes, 
as pitiless, marauding, they glanced full 
at her stump. 

It was not so much thinking he saw 
her that kept her dead still in her risky 
shelter, as what those eyes meant set in 
any man’s head. There was no sight 
they would stick at to get what he chose 
to want. The man moved toward her, 
and her heart turned over; if he took 
three strides more he must see her! 

But he did not take them. He turned 
in at the shanty door. He could not 
see her from it or the one window any 
more than he could see the bars that 
shut the horses in, but he could see the 
horses themselves, and Letty dared not 
worm round the way she had come and 
let them out. She supposed even horse 
thieves must eat; she would wait till 
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this one began to get his supper; there 
would be a chance to take the horses 
then ; but there was none now. 

Suddenly, through the hali-chinked 
logs in the lake end of the shanty, she 
heard the man speak to some one. Her 
heart jerked with the added terror of 
finding he was not alone there, but she 
dared not wait to make sure of it. 
Where she lay was not saie for one 
second, Let alone the window in the 
shanty’s end any chink between the logs 
might show her crouching dark against 
the sunlit lake behind her. 

Once more Letty Law crawled round 
the shanty, and settled into the shadow 
on its windowless side with no more 
noise than a cat. She would dare to 
peer between the logs there, and to 
listen, too—though there was no trouble 
about listening. The man who had just 
stolen Carmarthen’s horses-was talking 
about it loudly and coolly, to whom she 
could not see. 

“Got them,” he said, in response to a 
growled question. “Dead easy! I told 
you there'd be nobody about but a girl; 
and she was in the cabin, dead to the 
world making a dress. Mighty ugly it 
was, too, for a good-looking girl!” with 
a laugh that somehow matched his piti- 
less eyes. “So she didn’t see me, and I 
bet even Carmarthen won't guess the 
way I took his horses out. He'll think 
they've just swum the river and 
strayed.” 

At Carmarthen’s name Letty started. 
The man had known whom he had been 
robbing! She waited to hear him speak 
of Walter, but he said nothing. She 
had been right to think he had not come 
after Walter. 

“You'd better put the horses some- 
where against the time he does find 
them strayed,” the camp keeper’s voice 
advised dryly. “I wouldn't fancy being 
found here with them, Evans.” 

“Put nothing,” said Evans curtly. 
“We'll get out of here on them before 
dark.” 

“What about waiting on for Bill?” 

“T’'ll wait for no one after to-night,” 
Evans flashed. ‘I’m sick of it here, or 
I'd have meddled with no horse of Car- 
marthen’s. I if 
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He lowered his voice at a wordless 
comment from the other man, and be- 
gan to discuss something foreign to 
Carmarthen or the horses. From what 
he hinted more than said Letty gathered 
that Shining Tree Valley was an old 
place of rendezvous or refuge, ever 
since the departure of the lumberers, 
for himself and a few others; and that 
at present it was the latter. He and the 
man he called Hansard were not there 
to jump any claims; they were there 
for what both men only referred to as 
“the trouble outside,” and waiting there 
partly till it was safe to go somewhere 
else and partly for some one they called 
Bill. But the man who had taken Car- 
marthen’s horses meant to wait no 
longer. 

“I’m off to-night,” he said, with a 
yawn, “and for now I’m going to take a 
sleep.” 

Outside the log wall Letty’s heart 
hammered, If he meant to go to-night 
she had no time to lose getting the 
horses away, but she dared not move to 
do it till she saw if either of -the two 
men’s eyes commanded the slip rails. 
She peered through a crack in the logs 
till her gaze found the figures in the 
dim shanty. There were only two men 
in it; one the man she had followed— 
and she had all she could do to keep in 
a gasp. He stood within two yards of 
her, and he was wearing a Russia 
leather belt like Carmarthen’s! 

The thing was too odd to be mistaken 
in, and the last link of her dream was 
supplied. Even that least detail had 
been true. For a second she wondered 
if Evans could be that ‘other man” Car- 
marthen had spoken of only last night ; 
but it was more likely he had sold the 
second belt to some horse thief. The 
man with him was older, less dangerous 
—to look at; if she had known his repu- 
tation she might have thought differ- 
ently; Evans himself could not touch 
Crow Hansard with a gun. ~But Letty 
was not caring particularly what he 
was; her only concern with him was 
that he stood away from Evans, staring 
out of the shack door. 

“I don’t know about getting away 
to-night,” he said over his shoulder. 
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“Of course we've got the horses, but I 
tell you that, let alone waiting here for 
Bill Vesey, I don’t believe it’s healthy 
for us outside. I guess our best plan is 
to wipe out Carmarthen before he gets 
on to our being here; and, after that, 
I've an idea I'd sooner stay here and 
play with the claim he’s got than risk 
my skin outside. Even with horses I 
don't fancy making a break south yet.” 

“Claim!’ Evans sneered. ‘I was all 
round that hole in the ground ten days 
ago. There’s nothing to it but a pocket, 
or I'd have dropped Carmarthen from 
behind before this. McSweeny drew 
this place blank when the Shining Tree 
Lumber Company left it, and you would 
do a sight better to get out on a horse 
than to stay hunting gold here for a 
year.” 

“The horses can’t make the journey,” 
said Hansard thoughtfully. But he 
wheeled away from the door to look at 
Evans. 

“They can carry us till they drop,” 
he retorted, “and we can leave them 
where they do drop. And I’ve no use 
for running on Carmarthen; I’m off to- 
night.” 

He moved as he spoke, just as Han- 
sard had done; both were out of sight 
of the horses. It was Letty’s chance to 
go. She only barely realized that, 
thanks to the absence of the orthodox 
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Mechanically the girl kept on arranging the collar button of her shirt. 


and conspicuous stakes, Evans had not 
guessed at the existence of the real 
claim. All her thought was of the 
horses that would be ridden this night 
till they dropped dead, if she were not 
quick now. She moved. 

“Listen,” said Evans suddenly, 
“there’s some one outside!” 

Letty’s blood checked in her; need- 
lessly, for if Evans had suspected her 
presence he would have pounced on her 
first and spoken afterward. Through 
the breathless silence she heard what he 
had heard—the tread of a ridden horse, 
jaded and heavy. 

“It’s Bill,” said Hansard under his 
breath. “If it isn’t r 

Silently, without finishing his sen- 
tence, he took his stand behind the door. 
Evans nodded, and moved to his side. 
If it were not the man they expected 
there would be little rope for him. 
Letty hoped viciously that it was not; 
that it was an enemy who fumbled at 
the slip rails in silence, and in silence 
dropped heavily from his horse. But 
she was wrong. 

Somebody called “Hullo, the shanty !” 
with a voice that matched the tread of 
his horse; and Evans stepped from be- 
hind the door and answered: 

“Hullo! That you, Armstrong? 
Where’s Slim Bill? We’ve been wait- 
ing for him.” 
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The man limped up to the door and 
stopped on the threshold. ‘It’s no good 
waiting for Bill,” he said tonelessly ; 
“he’s dead. He got killed near a month 
ago, in Rock City.” 

The news must have startled even 
Evans, for he and Hansard burst out 
into a torrent of questions. Letty cared 
nothing for the answers. Now was her 
chance to get off with the horses, while 
the men had forgotten them. She was 
perfectly clear-eyed as to what she did, 
If she took back the horses Evans 
would know he had deen followed; he 
and Hansard would have no choice but 
to come down and wipe out Carmar- 
then, and ten to one would come on the 
new claim they had not guessed at, and 
that Hansard, at least, would not leave 
neglected. But even with those things 
in the balance, she was not going to 
leave Donna and the others to be abused 
as she had seen them abused this day. 
She was five steps, ten steps off, when 
the strange man’s voice brought her up 
standing. 

“Shut your mouths and listen,” he 
screamed, and for all her frantic haste 
Letty Law dared not stir. “I came to 
give you warning to go, and I didn't; [ 
came most to wipe out a murderer! 
What did I come round by Melfort for? 
Why was I so long on the road here? 
Because I came dead on his trail from 
Rock City. I was a day behind him at 
Melfort, or he wouldn't have got here.” 

“Here?” Evans and Hansard both 
spoke at once, and Evans added a scorn- 
ful rider: “Blood money again, Arm- 
strong?” 

“Here, right enough,” declared Arm- 
strong hoarsely, and Letty’s breath 
causelessly, unreasonably would not 
come. Whom had he trailed to Melfort, 
and then to Shining Tree? Why did 
she think only of Walter? She could 
not move till she knew. Armstrong's 
voice came low in the silence: | 

“Blood money be damned! I want 
none for Law! He plain murdered Bill 


Vesey—shot him down like a dog in 
Baxter’s bar, and ran for it—and I’ve 
come here to get even with him. I[ 
trailed him to Melfort, and he’d no 
more sense there than to send a wire to 
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a man to meet him at Shining Tree. I'd 
no money for the railway, and no way 
to send you word; I tramped here, 
mostly—it wasn't till a week ago I 
picked up a horse. But he’s here still; 
it was only yesterday a man in Steven- 
son told me a man with a prospector’s 
pick had gone through kind of mysteri- 
ous, and never come out.” 

In the silence Letty Law’s mind la- 
bored as if she had been stunned. Wal- 
ter had fled from Rock City—IValter 
had wired from Melfort—Walter was 
here; and he had been wanted for mur- 
der when he faced her with a lie; a lie 
that unless she were quick, got the 
horses, warned him, he would pay for 
now. Somehow she found herself at 
the slip rails; had them down. 

The newcomer’s horse stood outside 
them with hanging head, but in her ter- 
ror for Walter Letty never even 
thought of him. She saw Donna catch 
sight of her, and could not so much as 
whisper her name. There was no need, 
for the mare moved to her like a hurt 
child, and dropped a forlorn head on 
her shoulder. One of her small ears 
had been wrenched till it hung limp; 
but even that sight could not quicken 
the girl's cold heart. 

“Let me up, Donna!” she breathed. 
“Let me up!” 

Somehow she swung herself on the 
mare and moved off at a walk down 
the grass-muffled logging road, with 
the gray and the pack crowding me- 
chanically after her; moved unnoticed 
and unsuspected, for the men’s voices 
still snapped on each other in the shan- 
ty. She was off—safe on her way to 
warn Walter he was found out—that 
Rock City had tracked him to Shining 
Tree. 

“Thank God,” she muttered. 
thank “s 

The word died in her throat at a 
sound behind her. 

She had forgotten the strange horse. 
As the others moved out of sight it 
flung up its tired head, whinnied, and 
was after them at a heavy gallop that 
smashed into the silence of the place 
like thunder. It set her own horses oft 
at a run; just in time, for the three 
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men were out of the shanty and tear- 
ing down the road after her. All of 
them shouted; one of them fired at 
her, for she heard the shot; but what 
else they did she dared not turn to see, 
as on the first of the four mad horses 
she raced down the road. 

It might have astonished her if she 
had known Hansard’s shot only missed 
her by a foot because Evans struck up 
his elbow savagely. 

“Shoot those horses, and we’re here 
for good, or till they run on us from 
outside,” he panted, stopping in the van 
of the useless chase after the fleeing 
girl, “Whether the man that killed 
Bill's here with Carmarthen or not, and 
whether we get him or not, we've got 
to wipe out Carmarthen now, and get 
back those horses! We’ve no other 
chance on God's earth to get out of this 
place alive.” 

lor the man whose horse had gone 
with Carmarthen’s had brought dis- 
quieting news. Evans cared little if 
Slim Bill's murderer were in the valley 
or not, or was no other than that boy- 
ish partner of Carmarthen’s whom he 
had glanced at and despised; the thing 
that made him stand biting his lip was 
that Slim Bill was dead, and had died 
neither game nor silent. He and the 
two men who had waited for him at 
Shining Tree were wanted for many 
things; Evans and Hansard so badly 
that they had not dared breathe till they 
found harbor in Shining Tree; till they 
could slip out south and strike for Mex- 
1c0, 

Slim Bill, having a bit of personal 
work to do before he was finished with 
the north, had gone into Rock City to 
do it—and ended by dying slowly on a 
saloon table, gasping out viciously with 
his last breath not only what his part- 
ners had done, but where they were. 
The only link missing was that he had 
died before he could say how to get 
there to find them, and called the place 
Touchwood, instead of Shining Tree. 
Armstrong, whom he had somehow for- 
gotten to mention, had heard him; and 
because he was not mentioned had 
tracked the traitor’s murderer with a 
loyalty Slim Bill had not deserved. If, 
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incidentally, he had warned Evans and 
Hansard of their betrayal it was from 
no love of them, but lest they should be 
captured and talk, too. It was not like- 
ly his share in their, crimes would be 
forgotten twice. 

And Evans and Hansard were not 
safe another two days at Shining Tree; 
were not safe now, as Evans knew too 
well. Rock City was after them, even 
if Carmarthen did not hunt them from 
the valley anyhow for horse stealing; 
there was no choice but to get out of 
the place now. And the horses that 
would have carried them over the 
mountains south at dawn were out of 
their sight already, because, besides 
Law and Carmarthen, there had been a 
girl at Shining Tree. It was no won- 
der Hansard cursed her as the sound 
of her going died away in the bush. 

But Evans wasted no time on curses. 
He had got to get back the horses, and 
get out quick from Shining Tree; and 
there was only one way of doing it. 
He had no desire to come face to face 
with Carmarthen; he knew him too 
well. Letty’s first guess as to his iden- 
tity with the man of the other belt had 
been right; and old scores, let alone 
the barefaced theft of the horses, would 
make Carmarthen no person for Evans 
to descend on openly. But—there 
were other ways. 

Evans led the way back to the shan- 
ty, obliterated all signs of human resi- 
dence, loaded his partners with grub 
and guns, and turned—not to the moun- 
tains, but toward Carmarthen’s claim. 

Horses he had got to have, and get 
out he must; but first Carmarthen, his 
partner who had killed Bill Vesey, the 
girl with them who had traeked him 
to the ruined shanty, should not be left 
alive to tell he had ever been in—which 
was so obvious that he did not mention 
it to Armstrong, or even Hansard. 

Cat-footed, silent, the three took their 
own way through the bush toward Car- 
marthen’s. 


CHAPTER VII. 
If Letty had known it she could have 
fled no faster, as Donna took her furi- 
ous way home with the gentle gray 
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close on her and the strange horse gal- 
loping after the pack horse doggedly, as 
it would gallop till it dropped. Pull up 
in the lead the girl dared not, even if 
she could have; and-through the bush 
the four horses thundered blindly till at 
last Donna pulled up of her own ac- 
cord, and the others checked behind her 
with reeking sides. 

Letty got down, reeling, and stared 
about her. She was at home; the mare 
had brought her to the top of the high 
bank that overlooked the pasture. Des- 
perately she called for Walter, for Car- 
marthen; but no one answered. Long 
as she had been, half the day, on her 
foolhardy journey, it was not sunset 
yet; she supposed they were up at the 
claim still, and a sob tore her dry 
throat. She could never go there; she 
was too tired—but she would have to 
go. With shaking knees she was be- 
ginning to coax the horses down the 
steep bank into the pasture when some 
one shouted there; and at the blessed 
sound of Walter’s voice Letty sat down 
where she was and began to cry. 

“\What on earth are you doing up 
there with the horses?” demanded her 
brother, advancing leisurely. ‘Are you 
crazy?” 

But at the incredible sight of a fourth 
horse in a place where there could be 
only three, he was up the bank at a run, 

“Where’ve-you been?” he jerked out 
in a different voice. ‘And where did 
you find a saddled horse, here?” 

“I—they stole ours,” sobbed Letty, 
“and I ” Suddenly she realized 
that if what she had found out were 
true no one but herself and Walter 
must know it. “Where's Carmarthen?” 
she gasped. 

“At the claim. 


I’m only back by 
chance, and I couldn’t think where you 


were shouting from. For goodness’ 
sake,” angrily, “stop that crying, and 
tell me what that strange horse means! 
What the devil is it doing with ours?” 

The hard streak in Letty Law came 
to the top; Walter was right; it was no 
time to sit crying. She choked down 
her sobs with an effort that wrenched 
her, and looked straight at him. - 

“It’s not the horse that matters; it’s 
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vou,” she said. It was useless to ques- 
tion Walter if she wanted to get at the 
truth; she substituted brutal facts. 
“There’s a man in the valley who’s 
He’s come after you for the man you 
killed im Rock City, in Baxter’s bar. He 
trailed you to Melfort, and now—he’s 
here!” 

The blow was so straight, so unex- 
pected, that Walter Law’s self-control 
fell from him like a garment; the two 
words that were forever in his mind 
slipped from his tongue. 

“They can’t make it murder,” he 
cried shrilly. “I swear it wasn’t even 
manslaughter. I * With the pu- 
pils of his pale eyes shrunk to pin points 
he clutched his sister. “Is he alone?’ 
he muttered evilly. “He can’t prove 
anything, if he’s alone.” 

Letty shook her head, sickened. 
“There are three of them—you can’t,” 
she took him up incoherently; if he 
were once a murderer it was enough; he 
should never follow up the thought in 
his head. And at his open admission 
of the crime he had lied about, anger 
broke out of her. “Oh, what possessed 
you?” she flashed. “They said you shot 
him down like a dog—that you mur- 
dered him! That there wasn’t even a 
quarrel,” 

“That’s a lie,” said Walter very slow- 
ly. He stood up and stared at nothing, 
as if he looked back on an actual sight 
and stated what he saw. “The sheriff 
drew on me first—it was self-defense 
when I killed him—only there was no- 
body there to witness to it. I'll swear 
he drew first.” 

“You killed—the sheriff?” Letty 
gasped. She stared at him dumfound- 
ed, with a wild thought that he must be 
mad; and Walter flung away from the 
look in her eyes. 

“My God, can’t you hold your tongue 
on it?” he muttered. “Isn't it enough 
that you know it, without talking about 
it ?”’ 

“But I don’t know it,” said the girl 
wildly. “I can’t understand one word 
you've said, unless you've gone crazy. 
It wasn’t the sheriff the man saw you 
shoot in Rock City—it was a man 
called Slim Bill.” 
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“What?” Walter looked at her with 
a curious, checked blankness. “I never 
heard of the man,” he said slowly. “It 
was Sheriff Vesey. I ” But he 
checked again, and this time profanely. 
Never, to Letty of all the world, would 
he have let out he had killed the sheriff 
of Rock City, if he had not thought she 
knew it already. “What you’ve told 
me’s a crazy lie,” he said sternly. “Get 
out your story from the very begin- 
ning, and let me see if I can make sense 
of it—for I swear to God I never shot 
any Slim Bill in Rock City or anywhere 
else.” 

But for one name he had spoken, his 
earnestness would have staggered his 
sister. As it was, she told her story 
of that day’s happenings mechanically, 
with a sick underthought. The man 
who had looked over the cabin parti- 
tion was suddenly nothing to her, nor 
even the recovery of the stolen horses ; 
it was one point in the story of the 
man from Rock City that held all her 
mind. The sheriff's name had been 
Vesey, and the Slim Bill the man had 
talked of had been called Vesey, too. 
But before she could say it Walter 
laughed out, suddenly and with relief. 

“It’s a made-up lie,’ he said curtly. 
“IT never killed his Slim Bill, and I 
wouldn't have taken to my heels if I 
had. It was drawing against the sheriff 
that fazed me; that meant hanging, 
with witnesses that had come in too 
late to see him draw on me for noth- 
ing. I don’t give a straw for your men. 
Let them come—and take what they'll 
get for it!” 

“You can't let them.” Letty’s voice 
came thickly, and something in her face 
startled Walter Law. “Walter’’—and 
he thought it was irrelevant—“what 
was Sheriff Vesey’s name?” 

“George, I guess. ” eat ~ ea 
left his lips. I 
don’t know. Why? 

“Because Slim Bill’s name was 
Vesey, too. And suppose it’s just a 
nickname for the sheriff; that the man 
up the river knows who you killed as 
well as you do!” 

Walter looked at her. “My God!” 
he said under his breath. “He might 
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have had twenty nicknames for all I 
know.” 

It was a knife of deadly enlighten- 
ment the girl had put into him, and for 
a moment the two eyed each other, 
with a horrible conviction that she had 
hit on the truth. 

“What are you going to do?” she 
asked brokenly. 

“I don’t know.” Nor did he. He 
turned and led Carmarthen’s horses 
down into the pasture, thinking hard, 
and barely noticing the strange one till 
it scrambled down by itself; but as he 
realized it he flung round on his sister. 

“Tf you’d let the horses be the men 
might never have come after us,” he 
cried venomously, “but bringing theirs 
with you settles that! They'll be here, 
and I’ve got to deal with my trouble i in 
my own way. I’m going: 

But he hesitated. He had been going 
to clear out, in an old canoe he had 
long had ready, but like a flash he saw 
that was madness. What better off 
would he be in another place, penni- 
less, certain to be tracked again sooner 
or later? He would make his fight for 
his life here, only he must do it in his 
own way. He would have no tales of 
being wanted for killing—any one— 
reach Carmarthen. And clear, fault- 
less, there shot before him the only 
plan that would prevent it. 

“I’m going to the claim,” he said 
quietly, “and you hold your tongue to 
Carmarthen till I get back. What I 
have done in Rock City’s no business 
of his, for I don’t mean him ever to 
know it. You'll know nothing to him, 
beyond the theft of the horses and your 
grabbing them back again—that’s 
enough to explain why you look like 
a wet rag. You stay here with the 
horses till I send him down to you. 
And for God’s sake keep him thinking 
those men are just plain horse thieves 
till I come back, and don’t let him 
leave you to get after them.” 

“Don’t go—alone!” cried the girl 
wildly. ‘“You—they : 

“They won't get me, if that’s what 
you mean. For God's sake, don’t fuss, 
Letty! I've got to run my trouble my 
own way.” 
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He disappeared up the pasture, with 
a curiously calm acceptance of that 
trouble now that it was on him, and 
Letty stared after him dazedly. He 
had said to hold her tongue to Car- 
marthen, and she did not see how to 
do it. She was sick with fear for him, 
and he had not even told her what he 
was going to do. Yet some way—all 
ways—she had got to stand by him, 
no matter what he did. She stumbled 
over to the horses and tried to rub 
them down with an old sack, but she 
was too tired, too drawn with raw 
nerves. For all she knew the eerie 
loneliness round her might not be lone- 
ly at all; the men might have cut off 
Walter already, before he even got to 
the claim. At a step behind her she 


turned in sick apprehension, and saw 
Carmarthen coming to her at a run. 
“Letty!” he cried. Perhaps he for- 
got he had never called her so, for his 
hand fell on her shoulder with the 
touch a man keeps for his own. “I 
met Walter going to the claim—he told 


me what you’d done. I Oh, I 
don’t know what to say to you!” 

The note in his voice thrilled to the 
girl’s wretched soul, but she dared not 
look at him for fear she spoke out all 
that was in it. 

“I had to get the horses,” she said 
faintly. “I couldn’t help the strange 
one following me. You're not angry?” 

“Angry?” If he wanted to snatch 
her up bodily he did not do it. “You 
must be about dead,” he said roughly, 
“and I wouldn’t have had you run that 
risk for anything on earth, if I'd 
known. Suppose the men had caught 
you, what do you suppose the rest of 
my life would have been worth to me? 
Don’t you know I love you? Oh, don’t 
start like that—I’m a brute, I know 
you've never thought of it, but it’s true! 
I believe I’ve loved you ever since you 
fainted off the gray sooner than own 
you were tired out and your shoulders 
cut to the bone.” All at once he was 
humble, but he was persistent, too. 
“Can't you like me a little?” he mur- 
mured. He bent his splendid head 
close, and closer. “You see, I-—care 
so much!” 
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But Letty stood like a stone. As if 
some one had swept a veil from her 
eyes, she knew that she, too, had cared 
for Carmarthen ever since that first 
morning when she had done her best to 
be honest with him—and failed. But 
she could never say so. If Walter 
were caught, what love would a man 
like Carmarthen have for the sister of 
a murderer? She knew how hard he 
could be, for all his tenderness now. If 
he loved her, knowing all there was to 
know, it would be different. Now, 
when she dared not even tell him the 
whole truth about that afternoon, she 
feared him. 

“You—can’t care,” she gasped. 

“That’s not an answer! Do you?” 

“If I did I’d never tell you so,” al- 
most violently. ‘You don’t know any- 
thing about me. If you did you couldn’t 
like me—no one could!” 

“No,” said Carmarthen simply, “I'd 
love you enough to make up for all the 
fools in the world. I don’t know what 
you’ve got in your head about yourself, 
Letty, but I’ve guessed at it,” he added, 
for Walter had let out a truth or two 
about McSweeny’s abandoned claim, 
“and I don’t care! Look at me, Letty; 
you've got to believe me.” 

But the girl had started back, shamed 
to her very soul. He had no guess at 
all at the things between her and him; 
when he found them out he might be 
sorry for her, might stick to her from 
compassion—and she could never bear 
that. 

“It doesn’t matter what I believe—I 
don’t love you,” she cried, and the des- 
perate lie made the passion in her voice 
sound like hatred. “And it’s mad to 
stand here talking. Look at the horses 
—look what they did to Donna—those 
men up the river may be here any min- 
ute!” 

“I’d forgotten them,” said Carmar- 
then quietly ; if he were checked sicken- 
ingly he did not show it. 

He turned to the horses, and for the 
first time saw Donna’s broken ear. His 
gorge rose at the sight; if the men did 
come he would be ready for them. He 
bunched the weary horses before him 
and ran his arm through Letty’s. 
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“Even if you don’t care you're tired 
enough to lean on me,” he said quietly. 
“T don’t believe there’s any hope of our 
ever seeing the thie es, but on the 
chance I'm going to put the horses in 
the lean-to outside the cabin, where 
Walter and I can have an eye on them; 
and you're going to bedutsaet, You’ve 
done enough to kill you. I’m not going 
to worry you any more about myself, 
but I want to know about the men who 
took the horses. What were they like?” 

Letty started. But if she held her 
tongue about Armstrong it could not 
matter what he knew about the others. 

“One’s name was Evans,” she said 
tonelessly. ‘He had staring eyes—and 
he wore a belt like yours.” 

“What?” demanded Carmarthen 
electrically. “You're sure?” 

“Sure.” Stumblingly she told the 
dream she had had about him, and how 
it had come true; and as he heard Car- 
marthen’s face set. 

“What Evans is here for I don’t 
know,” he said grimly, “but he won’t 
come down here and look for trouble 
with me; he knows I'd shoot him on 
sight. He was the man I told you about 
last night; and I got Donna out of a 
hell he called a string of horses; that 
was how he got the bridle on her to- 
day if he had to break her ear to do it. 
As for Hansard,” more grimly still, “I 
guess I’ve heard of him,” for there 
were not many men who had not. He 
had an interstate reputation as a bad 
man, and if he and Evans were in Shin- 
ing Tree and dared to steal horses they 
had got to be cured of it. 

“You're not going after them?” 
asked the girl nervously. 

“No.” = Carmarthen shoved _ the 
horses into the stout lean-to that ran at 
right angles from the kitchen door of 
the cabin. If it were not for the girl 
on his hands he would have been off 
there and then, but he had got to let 
them come to him. “Go and change 
your things,” he said over his shoulder, 
“or you'll be chilled.’ 

Letty nodded, but she did not move. 

“Mr. Carmarthen,” she said, with a 
hope that, after all, Walter might have 
told him things, “where’s W alter 2 


“Up at the claim. He couldn't be 
back yet.’ 

It was not true, and Letty knew it; 
he had had time and double time to get 
back. A horrible wave of terror lest 
he had been caught there rushed over 
her. But he had said to hold her 
tongue; she dared not send Carmarthen 
to help him, even if he were. Silently, 
frantically she stared into the deepen- 
ing dusk, and presently Carmarthen 
joined her, bearing a lump of soda 
bread and some whisky and water. She 
had needed the whisky, for it ran like 
new life through her tired body, but 
she could only crumble the bread. Sud- 
denly she realized that Carmarthen was 
staring into the growing dark harder 
than she was. 

“I[—are you worrying about him, 
too?” she asked uncontrollably. 

“No,” Carmarthen lied promptly. 

‘He had no doubt Law had found 
things to do at the claim and that he 
could take care of himself there, yet 
uneasiness was crawling on him. He ~ 
wished to God the man would come, 
or that he dared leave Letty to go and 
look for him. But he did not dare. 
The girl was the first thing, whether 
she loved him or not, and she had been 
let run too many risks already. He 
might not have had a second thought 
at Walter’s absence if the men in the 
valley had been any other than Han- 
sard and Evans, but to pick off Car- 
marthen’s partner with impunity would 
be a joke to both of them. He went to 
and fro with meal and water for the 
horses, certain that Law must be either 
dead or captured not to be back; and 
after a silent hour Letty touched his 
arm. 

“What is it?” he asked almost rough- 
ly. 

Things would have been easier for 
Carmarthen that night if she had given 
him a right to take care of her in her 
brother’s place. 

“The claim!” said the girl wildly. 


' “T’ve just thought of it. Suppose Wal- 


ter has never got there,” for that much 
she could say if she kept back the rea- 
son for it. ‘“You’re having to stay here 
with me, and between us we'll have lost 
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you your gold. Evans mayn’t want it, 
but Hansard was different—he’ll jump 
at.” 

Carmarthen held back the arm he 
longed to put round her. 

“You're thinking of too many things 
to be wholesome for a girl,” he said 
gently. “There'll be no trouble over 
the claim—that'll last. As for Walter, 
of course, he got there, and now he’s 
just taking a look round the valley. 
Don’t get anything else into your head.” 

But Letty made no answer. Some- 
how, in the depths of her soul, she 
knew Walter was caught. It had been 
all very well for him to say he would 
run his trouble in his own way, that 
he had plans of his own; but, remem- 
bering Evans’ eyes, Hansard’s quiet, 
the voice of the man from Rock City, 
she was afraid. It might be senseless, 
unreasonable, but she was afraid. No 
matter what Walter had told her, in 
another hour she had got to come out 
with the truth to Carmarthen. He 
would have to help, somehow, even if 
he despised, loathed them both. 

“Lie down, Letty,” said Carmar- 
then, with rough suddenness. “I'll do 
the worrying.” 

Letty shook her head. If he could 
have helped her to do it things would 
have been easier for her, too. But at 
the authority in his voice she sat down 
by the kitchen table in the dark, and let 
her head sink on her hands. She had 
no thought of sleep, nor that she had 
tried her body to the breaking strain 
that day; she sat, wondering what she 
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should do, how long she dared wait— 
and woke, before she knew she had 
slept, to see dawn in the cabin; white, 
unearthly dawn thick with mist off the 
river, with Carmarthen sitting in the 
doorway in it with his gun on his knee. 
Guiltily, frantically, she sprang to him, 

“Hasn’t he come?’ she gasped. 
“Tsn't Walter back?” 

“No,” said Carmarthen, without 
looking at her. ‘He hasn’t come.” 

For no one had come. He had sat 
there all night waiting for them, part- 
ner and enemies; had crept out once 
and searched as far as he dared go from 
Letty; and the night was blank. 

The girl stared ‘unseeing into the 
white mist of the new day. She had 
never seen mist like this at Shining 
Tree; ten yards from her it hid even 
the trees ; but she was not thinking of it. 
Walter was caught! She had got to 
tell Carmarthen why, now—and_be- 
cause she had been a cowardly, obedi- 
ent fool, ashamed of Walter’s shame, 
the story would be too late to save him. 

“I—Walter,” she began chokingly— 
and Carmarthen’s hand caught her like 
a vise. There was something, some 
one, moving in the thick fog before 
them, where the claim trail came out 
of the bush. And it was not Walter. 

“Hansard!” said Carmarthen quiet- 
ly. He had known Evans would never 
face him himself ; it was Crow Hansard 
who came out of the fog, and hailed 
the cabin with his hands held up pa- 
cifically. Carmarthen set the girl who 
did not love him sharply behind him. 


(To BE CONCLUDED IN THE DECEMBER NUMBER. ) 
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CHAINS 
By Charles Batteli Loomis 


T the present time in London—I am writing under blue 
English skies through which sail Continent June clouds 
a play called “Chains” is being produced. 

Its theme is the iron chains that bind people to their uncon- 
genial tasks. A young city “clark,” tired of wearing a hot silk | 
hat and a hotter frock coat to the city every day and going 
through an endless routine of uncongenial tasks, announces 
to a fellow clerk with whom he is lodging that he is going to 
chuck the whole thing and go to Australia on a venture. 

His friend admires his pluck and wishes he might do the 
same, but most of his friends and neighbors call him a fool 
for giving up a certainty for such a hideous uncertainty as lies 
concealed behind the leagues of angry waves between London 
and Brisbane, Australia. 

The hero of the piece—if he may be called a hero who is not 
heroic—is the man with. whom the venturesome clerk has 
been lodging. He is married and lives in a little suburban 
villa where, during after hours, he cultivates his pathetic “two- 
by-four” garden, and thus for a few brief moments every day 
escapes from the tyranny of a starched collar, a frock coat, 
and a top hat. He wonders if he, too, would not better him- 
self by throwing up a certainty for life in “the bush.” 

His friends tell him—or would if they thought of it—that 
a bird in the hand is worth two in—Australia, and his pleas- 
ant-natured, optimistic, commonplace little wife is horrified at 
the thought of his throwing over his job; but her sister, a 
breezy, straightforward girl, with a soul above her station, en- 
courages him to do and dare. 

In the end her counsels would have prevailed in spite of the 
storms of denunciation that he calls upon himself from his 
father-in-law and mother-in-law for even thinking of ‘“desert- 


ing” his wife, even if a fortune for both were to be his quest, 


had not his wife, who is sadly upset at his unthinkable rash- 
ness, confided to him that she is about to become a mother. 
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That settles it. Instead of making him more than ever de- 
termined to throw up the ceaseless grind and embark on new 
emprises, he throws off the Norfolk jacket and the comfortable 
soft stock, and donning the black coat and the heavy silk hat, 
he hurries away to the nine-fifteen train which has been his 
“Black Maria,” conveying him to his prison house time out of 
mind, and the curtain falls with the little wife happy once more 
and hurrying around the room, tidying up and singing a song 
of happiness. 

It’s a moving play and I hope New York will see it, but al- 
though it would seem to preach the breaking of chains, its 
effect on its audiences seems to be the opposite of that. One 
hears on coming out such comments as this: ‘Interesting little 
play, isn’t it? Do y'know I know a duffer like that? Bent 
on giving up a certainty for an uncertainty. Serve him jolly 
well if he fails, silly beggar!” 

Now the author of the play was—and perhaps still is—a 
stenographer with so little time at her disposal that she had 
to use her noon hour for rehearsing the play. 

She was like thousands of girls in London and New York, 
bound down to regular hours, with a benumbing vista of such 
hours her only outlook, but she had unusual powers of observa- 
tion and a gift for characterization; she tried her hand at dra- 
matic writing, and at last her work coming to the notice of a 
great play producer, she had her chance. The critics have not 
much to say about the play except that the types are well 
drawn, but nearly every one in the cast made a hit, and there 
is no doubt that in a short time she will be able to quit stenog- 
raphy for the more lucrative profession of drawing weekly roy- 
alties. Even if she does not make money she has broken her 
chains, because she has provided herself with an avocation 
that must give a new zest to life. Nothing funnier than the 
Sunday afternoon in the house of the prosperous plumber 
father-in-law, his Sabbath doze on the sofa, the grand up- 
heaval when the hero is found to be contemplating the Aus- 
tralian trip, the mid-Victorian mother, the melodeon and the 
sacred music, has been seen on the London stage for some time, 
although one critic did say the play was lacking in humor. 
That dictum was-in the nature of self-revelation. 

It is English fun, but English fun is so well liked by Ameri- 
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cans that some of them cannot find American equals to the ( 
two Charleses, Dickens and Lamb. 

The defect of the play, in my mind, is that the husband does 
not go to Australia, in spite of his approaching parenthood. He 
has proved himself a man, but he would be more of a man if 
he ventured—even though failure, and a return to London and 
the hot, high hat, were the ultimate result. 

We have but one life here on earth. Why not take ventures 
if we feel the manacles chafing us? 

“Nothing venture, nothing have” is as hackneyed as the hills, 
but there is many a young man unmoved by the phrase. Like 
a timid bather who shambles hurriedly to a rock on the beach 
and holds on to it as the waves lap his feet gently, while his 
companion runs boldly down the declivity and casts himself into 
the sea to buffet the waves and gain strength by their retalia- 
tory buffeting, so these clerks in New York and all cities and 
towns, even as in London, are “fettered to an office stool,” and 
they live their humdrum lives without ever proving to their 
friends what they could do if they but tried. 


I knew a man in an office downtown in New York who was 
always talking about throwing up his job as a clerk and going 
into business for himself. He knew the business thoroughly, 
he was not satisfied with his salary, the hours were hard, and 
although he did not have to wear a high hat, he did chafe at 
not having a controlling interest in his work. 

It is not for me or the likes of me to advise any man, but 
whether it is not or is, I told him in no uncertain voice to cast 
off his chains and launch out for himself. 


At last he did cut loose. And I suppose his wife had many an 
anxious moment while he was getting into the swing of his 
new work; wives have a way of thinking that the assured posi- 
tion is much better than the uncertainty, and one cannot blame 
them, since they do not have any of the fun of rowing or steer- 
ing the new craft. But at last accounts he was happy, and 
while still busy it was a busyness that was benefiting himself, 
and he worked with a vim that made for happiness. 

A young friend of mine wanted to see a little of the world, 
and could do it only if he shipped on a cattle ship. Many of 
his friends said: “Don’t do it. The work will be beyond your 
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strength, you will have evil companions, and you'll bitterly re- 
gret it.” 

But he made the venture, and in writing to me just before 
sailing, he said: “Friday, Boston and the cattle ship, and then 
—I don’t know what.” 

As I have known the boy ever since he was a baby of some 
thirty minutes I went down to meet him when I learned that 
the steamer was due at the dock, and I was not without misgiv- 
ings. Perhaps he had had an eye hooked out or had broken his 
thigh or had starved to death on the way over. I wanted him 
to make a man of himself, but there was no telling what the 

- voyage had done. 

There was the steamer, safe and sound, but no boy. I saw 
a group of dirty-looking cattlemen standing aft and asked them 
if they knew a boy bearing the name this boy had borne all his 
life, and they told me they did and that he was up forward. 

There he was, well and strong and clean and bronzed—ready 
for shore—a man, made so in eleven days. I don’t say that he 
would not have become a man at his desk in the city, but he 
could not have been the same kind of man. 

If you hate your chains and think that there is a fighting 
chance that you can better yourself by doing the thing that 
you want to do, why, do it. 

It is a good thing to do your duty, but how do you know 
but that your real duty is to do the thing God made you to do? 
There is many a good business man being wasted in a studio. 
To be sure, some of them use their business talent to sell their 
pictures, but they are few and far between. If you hate paint- 
ing and only paint because your misguided father thought you 
had talent ; if you hate painting and feel a leaning toward busi- 
ness or the stage, why, throw up your brush and get a job in the 
city. You may become head of the house or leading man in 
time, but T assure you that not fifty years of such painting as 
you do will ever bring you one step nearer the immortals. Your 
wife might dress well—and she wants to dress well—if you 
were doing the thing for which you have a natural aptitude. 

Take the step, cast yourself into the sea—and swim. 








Klonoria’s Reward 
By Anne O’Hagan 


ILLUSTRATED BY HARRIET ADAIR NEWCOMB 


|" is when Honoria goes home from 
her day’s “choring’ at my house 
that I am most sure of heaven. 
Honoria does not suggest one of the 
celestial choir, by any means; she is 
forty, and gaunt, and rawboned; her 
face is lined, and her scanty gray hair 
gives not the slightest suggestion of the 
floating locks of the angelic host. 
Nevertheless, when Honoria, bending 
her honest, patient gray eyes upon me, 
smiles and takes into her rough, large- 
knuckled hand the dollar and a hali for 
which she has exchanged a day of un- 
remitting “general cleaning,” all my 
early, insistent belief in heaven returns 
to me. There must be heaven for Ho- 
noria, and for all who are like her. No 
softly tinted clouds, piled high for the 
resting of her tired back, no roofs of 
turquoise, streets of shining crystal, no 
fair green meadows with radiant chil- 
dren playing in them, no sweet and 
gracious and all-satisfying companion- 
ship will more than compensate to 
Honoria for the narrow, dingy, lonely 
way of life apportioned to her here. 
Honoria “chored” for my mother be- 
fore me. I remember seeing her, a 
rosy, .wide-eyed girl of sixteen, with 
floating, wavy, wild hair, when she 
first “came over” with her family. She 
lived. in Jenkins Court, where my moth- 


er was accustomed to make visits of 
neighborliness and healing and aid, and 
whither she often brought me, a super- 
cilious young person of six, to broaden 
my sympathies and to soften my hard 
heart by a sight of suffering. 

Honoria and all the Rileys, fresh 
from bosky meadows, were crowded 
into a two-room tenement, in which 
a cook stove and a picture of Pope 
Pius the Ninth were the two “salient” 
features. Those—and MHonoria, shy 
and eager and full of colorful beauty. 
Strong she seemed, too, and I think it 
was this combination of gifts which 
induced mother to offer to take an 
train her as a domestic servant. But 
Mrs. Riley explained that the house 
couldn't keep itself, at all, at all, with- 
out Honoria; and that Joey, the big 
boy, “always wanted Honoria to be 
givin’ him his supper when he come 
home of an evenin’; an’ the little boy, 
Hughie, sure he must have Honoria to 
tell him the story of the leprachaun 
every night before he would hear. of 
goin’ to sleep. Oh, there’d be no sparin’ 
Honoria at all, at all—anyways, not for 
good; but if there was bits of odd jobs, 
like xf 

And thus Honoria became one of 
mother’s’ staff of occasional helpers ; 
and I became as addicted to the story 
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of the little old shoemaker who lived 
in the hill as Hughie the insatiable. 

Misfortune pursued the Rileys. It 
was not a year before Himself had suc- 
cumbed to the scourge of his race. In 
another year Herself followed, and the 
three children were left desolate. But 
not resourceless. There was still Ho- 
noria—Honoria, with much of the 
color bleached out of her pretty Irish 
face, with the wild, waving hair trained 
to order, though not to beauty in order, 
and with all the warm, devoted heart of 
her shining out of her gray eyes. 

To the neighbors who advised the 
separation of the family, and the put- 
ting of Hughie, the only member of it 
who was still incapable of helping to 
support himself, into an asylum, she 
replied with obstinate denial. She 
would not immure the baby in an insti- 
ution; she would not take “a good 
place where she would be under no 
expinse to hersilf, at all, at all, but 
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She often brought me, a supercilious young person of six, to broaden my sympathies and soften 
my hard heart by a sight of suffering. 


where all her wages ’u'd be clear gain.” 
She would not commit Joey to the ten- 
der mercies of the workmen’s boarding 
house. No, she would “keep the fam- 
ily together; Joey was makin’ good 
wages now, an’ sure she could do a dale 
to help, what wid washin’ an’ cl’anin’ 
an’ one thing an’ another.” And the 
gentle pictured face of the great pope 
smiled a benediction on her resolution 
from above a blue glass vase. 

It was when Honoria was twenty, 
and her way had proved successful for 
two years, that the misfortune which 
had dogged the earlier career of the 
Rileys suddenly awoke to the fact that 
it had been quiescent too long. Joey 
and Honoria had moved out to a suburb 

such a dingy, mean: little suburb, of 
cheap, rattling “two-family” houses, of 
unreclaimed marshlands where _ the 
mosquitos bred, of miles of shining 
railroad tracks, crisscrossing the flat 
earth, and of trains that thundered nois- 
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ily past a hundred times a day, splinter- 
ing peace into fragments, and scorning 
to abate their mighty speed for the lit- 
tle Noah’s ark of a station planted on 
the plain. 

But Honoria was full of hope and 
good cheer over their-purchase, on the 
installment plan, of the half-house on 
a bare, treeless, grassless street. It was 
all in Joey’s name—of course. Joey 
was doin’ well—splendid! Of course, 
there was danger in his business of 
mason, but what work wasn’t danger- 
ous, if you came to that? An’ it wasn’t 
as if Joey was a drinkin’ man, or un- 
steady in any way. An’ the schools at 
Locust Terrace were fine—Hughie was 
gettin’ to be the great scholar, glory be! 
You couldn’t tell—maybe we'd be hav- 
in’ a priest in the family yet! 

Of course it was-quite a distance that 
she had to travel to her work—the work 
whose earnings enabled Joey to put so 
large a share of his wages into those 
installments. But if a person had to 
get up in the mornin’, what much differ 
did it make if it was at half-past four 
or at half-past five? It was the gettin’ 
up itself, not the time of gettin’ up, that 
was the hard thing. 

And grim, ironic destiny, listening to 
Honoria’s proud, glad chatter over her 
washtubs or her scrubbing brushes, 
wearied of it, wearied of the gladness 
of the nature that he had not soured. 
She went home from our house one 
night when she was a woman of 
twenty-one, to find a keening crowd 
about the narrow, make-believe little 
porch of the half-house. She and Joey 
and Hughie all had keys. At this time 
at night Hughie had always gone in 
from school or play and had lighted 
the kitchen fire against Honoria’s 
homecoming and supper preparing. 
Why, she asked her agitated heart, as 
she ran toward the crowd, was it over- 
flowing into her yard—into the street 
before the yard—why 

“My God!” a woman screamed, as 
she approached. And another threw 
her arms around her to hold her back. 
Something lay on the mean, little make- 
believe porch—something covered over 
with a coat—something that had been 


little Hughie when she went away that 
morning—something that, hurrying 
across lots to the house through the 
track-threaded district, had been over- 
taken by a runaway engine—Hughie, 
Hughie, the littlest one, the baby, the 
flower of promise! f 

When Honoria came back to work 
the next week the Irish color had been 
permanently washed out of her face. 
It was grayish-white, like a candle. 
And the hair that had been wild and 
flowing seemed washed of its young 
color, too. It was drab, dull, and 
streaked with gray. She looked like a 
sorrow-worn woman of thirty. Mother 
made her own work lie in the kitchen 
that morning, where she could talk with 
the stricken girl, comforting her out of 
the tender wisdom her own griefs and 
losses had taught her. I cried, because 
I had liked the little Hughie, and pre- 
ferred his version of the leprachaun 
stories even to Honoria’s. 

Well, she and Joey pieced their 
broken life together again, as people 
somehow manage to do. But they rent- 
ed the little half-house to. some less 
thrifty workman who had not managed 
to acquire the privilege of paying in- 
stallments himself, and moved back to 
the tenements again. Honoria apol- 
ogized for the weakness, but she said 
that never again’could she see of an 
evening the closed door of the little 
half-house, the smokeless chimney, the 
track-threaded country round about, 
without reliving the awful afternoon 
when she had come home to find— 
what she had found. So Jenkins Court 
knew the pair once more. 

Jenkins Court not being so far out 
of the beaten track of life as Locust 
Terrace, Joey brought home a friend 
now and then, a fellow mason or a 
carpenter. from the same job. Marty 
Kehoe was one of these—a gallant, 
laughing, light-hearted youth. He 
brought- the first smiles back to Ho- 
noria’s lips, the first brightness to her 
clouded eyes. He, like Joey, was 
“makin’ good wages’; that he hadn’t 
“more to show for it” was because he 
was alone in the world, with no sister 
to teach him to save, to help him buy 
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Hughie, Hughie, the littlest one, the baby, the flower of promise! 


workmen’s little cottages in the dreary 
suburbs from land-development com- 
panies. If he had only had a sister! 

It came to him as an inspiration that 
a wife would do equally well as a bal- 
ance wheel, and that Honoria, the 
frugal, was the very wife for whom a 
rudderless fellow like himself should 
be looking. It was in some such jocu- 
lar vein that he made his proposals; 
but there was no question of his affec- 
tion for Honoria. She promised to 
marry him—tentatively. When Joey 
had finished payin’ for the bit of a 
place—sure, didn’t Marty see it would 
be mean an’ unsisterly in her to aban- 
don Joey before he was a complete 
owner? Another year, now. 

Marty affected to be annoyed. He 
told her quite plainly that he cared for 
her more than he could care for twenty 
brothers and their plans; but she an- 
swered him, with instinctive wisdom, 
that he would ‘not have cared for her 


had she been that lighter kind of a sis- 
ter. So, grumbling half humorously, 
half sincerely, he consented to waive 
his own claims to her society and serv- 
ice until Joey’s were fully settled. 

And Honoria went to work, hem- 
ming dish towels, crocheting tidies, 
making ready a humble linen chest. 
She used to think a good deal of little 
Hughie, and how happy he, warm- 
hearted lad, would have been in her 
happiness. The rose did not come back 
to her pale cheeks, but some of the 
old light, like the shining of tapers, 
came back to her eyes. 

And then, one bitter day, a police- 
man came to Jenkins Court looking for 
her. Her brother had been a little 
hurted, miss, and would she.want to go 
to St. Vincent’s Hospital where they 
had taken him? She mustn’t get upset 
—he wasn’t badly hurted; the. beam 
that had been hoisted to the eleventh 
floor and-had slipped its moorings, had 
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found Joey’s head on only the tenth 
floor; of course, if it had been a longer 
drop it would have killed him; if it 
had struck him with the force it would 
have gathered by the time it reached 
the ground it would have mangled him 
beyond belief. But as it was it was 
really scarcely more than a tap, you 
might say, and he’d be none the worse 
for it come this day week. 

Honoria had her hat on and was 
ready to accompany the reassuring po- 
liceman by the time he had explained. 
At St. Vincent’s, the report was as fa- 
vorable as the messenger’s had been; 
concussion of the brain—that was all it 
would be; no bones ground to powder, 
no internal mechanism smashed, noth- 
ing dreadful that might have been. A 
tap on the head—a mere tap—that 
stunned the young man; he’d be around 
in a week or so. 

“Thank God!’ cried Honoria, in a 
rain of tears. 

That night, when Marty comforted 
her, drawing her 
poor, brave head to 
his shoulder, she 
felt that she had 
been blessed. Sup- 
pose that Joey’s ac- 
cident had been very 
serious? Suppose 
that she had had no 
Marty? 

When Joey finally 
opened his lips to 
speak with apparent 
rationality, his lis- 
teners were puzzled ; 
he talked, in a per- 
fectly sane manner, 
of “alley toys.” He 
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insisted that the nurse would find 
them in his trousers pocket, and asked 
her to bring them to him. The nurse 
reported to the doctor, when a searclt 
of Joey’s pockets and of the packet 
which had been made of its contents 
and put for safe-keeping in the hos- 
pital safe, revealed nothing of the sort. 
The doctor came and talked a while 
with him, and all of Joey’s talk was of 
long-forgotten things and people. He 
wanted to see his father, his mother; 
he was indignant with them for their 
indifference to his plight. He called 
for old playmates and old places—and 
all in a perfectly rational voice. Yes, 
yes, he answered impatiently, he knew 
that he was sick; he was in the board 
hospital—sure he knew that! 

Then the doctor called for other doc- 
tors; and they badgered poor Joey a 
while longer, and then they sent for 
Honoria. She came, and Joey bright- 
ened. He called her “Aunt Maggie,” 


























Honoria was ready to accompany the reassuring policeman by the time he had explained. 
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and entreated her to put an end to the 
time-wasting talk of the physicians by 
finding him his alley toys; and he also 
preferred a request for the company of 
one Denis O’ Murtha. 

“He’s out of his head, the boy!” she 
cried. “Sure, he thinks I’m his aunt, 
his mother’s sister, God rest them both! 
An’ it’s boys in the old country he’s 
askin’ to see.” 

Joey, in other words, though in ex- 
cellent physical condition, with all his 
organs unimpaired by the impact of 
that beam with his skull, each physical 
organ performing its duties well, with 
red blood flowing unimpeded through 
his veins, was back at his twelve-year- 
old state. And there he remained for 
the next fifteen years. 

At first he was an object of some 
scientific interest to hospitals and phy- 
sicians. But when their observation 
revealed nothing further of the mys- 
tery that had set back his mind, and 
when their little experiments brought 
about no change, and when another and 
more exciting case came to their atten- 
tion, he was permitted to drop back 
into the obscurity from which he had 
temporarily emerged. He went back to 
Jenkins Court, and into the tenement. 
He was interested in both, as a boy is 
interested in new surroundings. He 
was twelve years old—and he did not 
grow. any older. 

Honoria received him with love and 
yearning. To Marty Kehoe, proposing 
a “retreat” of some kind, she turned 
indignant eyes. When Marty had made 
it quite plain to her that he didn’t pro- 
pose to be responsible for any “‘dotty” 
brother-in-law, she sent’ Marty about 
his business with the utmost prompt- 
ness. She redoubled her efforts to 
work. 

“Sure it’s 


myself must pay for the 
bit of a place now,” she told my mother. 
“They’ve set out trees in boxes along 
the sidewalks, an’ two or three of the 
neighbors has grass into their front 
yards now; it’s getting to be quite a 


pretty place. When Joey comes out of 
this notion he’s got about bein’ a boy 
again, he'll be glad to have the place 
clear.” 
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To all suggestions that she have her- 
self appointed a trustee for her brother 
she turned deaf ears, 

“He'll be all right some time,” she 
asseverated, “an’ it'll please. him. to 
know that I always trusted that time 
would come, an’ never did nothin’ as 
if I expected him to be queer all his 
days. No’m. I'll just make the pay- 
ments for him, like I would if he just 
had a bad cold an’ couldn’t get out him- 
self.” And she did it. 

She took very good care of her lusty, 
overgrown boy. She developed unsus- 
pected fierceness in dealing with his 
tormentors. She found ways of mak- 
ing him useful, and she took almost as 
much pride in them as he did himself. 
And she worked—oh, how — she 
worked! Martyrs and saints, with what 
self-denying devotion did that woman 
waste her youth in work and in service! 

And then, one day three years ago, 
she had her reward. A gamin, new to 
Jenkins Court, where all the old resi- 
dents were used to Joey and habitu- 
ated to his delusion, found irresistibly 
funny the attitude of the big, bearded 
man who hung around shyly for a 
while, and then asked to fly the kite 
the new boy was constructing. It was 
so amusing that the only way in which 
the new boy could fitly celebrate his 
appreciation of the humor of the sit- 
uation was by firing a stone at Joey 
It hit him beneath the jaw, and he went 
over. The new boy, frightened stiff, 
did not even have the power of flight 
left, and a policeman sauntering into 
the court at this inauspicious moment, 
grabbed him and telephoned for an 
ambulance in exactly two and a half 
minutes. 

And again Joey did not die. But he 
came out of his stupefaction a grown 
man—a man with clear memories of 
fifteen years before, and a clear mind 
to understand the lapse which had oc- 
curred in the continuity of his exist- 
ence. He was cured as blindly, as 
willfully as he had been laid low. Into 
Honoria’s sunken eyes, dim from tears, 
dim from long labors beside a night 
lamp, dim from a patient. pain that 
had become almost hopeless,. there 
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She sent Marty about his business with the utmost promptness. 


flashed the look of one who sings ho- 
sannas, 

There was joy in Jenkins Court. 
There were consultations at clinics. 
There were visits from union work- 
men, whose visits had been curtailed 
fifteen years before. Joey’s gratitude 
to Honoria was all that the most exact- 
ing could require. In the first place, he 
was for going after Marty Kehoe with 
a horsewhip; but was restrained by 
Honoria, who told. him, half laughing 
and half crying, that Marty Kehoe had 
been married these twelve years, and 
had a child for almost each of them; 
and that he was a poor, ne’er-do-well of 
a creature anyway, whom she was lucky 
to have escaped. And then Joey was 
for settling the Locust Terrace half- 
house upon her, but she would not have 
that, either. 

“What would I be wantin’ with a 
place of my own apart from you, 
Joey?” she demanded. ‘Sure, you'll 
never be turnin’ me out, will you?” 


And Joey swore with tears of love 
and thankfulness that he never would. 
It is so easy to swear true faith and 
loyalty ; but the days and the years dull 
the luster of all things, even of grati- 
tude and high resolve. 

Last year Joey, at forty-one, a good, 
steady workman, capable of “earnin’ 
good wages,’ a man with a bit of a 
place of his own, rented an’ bringin’ 
in a tidy bit, a man with money in the 
savin’s bank—a most eligible parti, in 
short—fell in love. He fell in love 
hard, as is not infrequently the case 
with middle-aged men. 

The girl was nineteen, and wore a 
multitude of puffs, curls, and rats in her 
burnished locks. She hesitated about 
accepting him because he had a sister 
who went out by the day; and she her- 
self came of ancestry that had not gone 
out by the day for a whole generation 
—largely because no self-respecting 
housekeeper would have them, accord- 
ing to Jenkins Court in its more acidu- 
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lous mood. But finally Letty consented. 
She had coquettish instincts, and Joey 
was more easily inflamed than the 
“smarter” younger men of her little 
circle. She accepted him; but of 
course she wasn’t goin’ to go into no 
house where there was already a mis- 
tress. 

And thus Honoria’s death warrant 
was signed. It had been two years 
since Joey, with choking thanksgiving, 
had wanted to make some adequate 
sacrifice of his life to her. And to do 
him justice, he did try to insist to 
Letty that Honoria should live with 
them; but when Honoria heard, she 
withdrew. 

“Sure Letty’s right,” she told me, 
defying me to see tears in the depths 
of her patient eyes, hear tears in her 
patient voice. “A new home ain’t the 
place for a third party; let them get 
used to each other alone. She’s right.” 


The other day she told me that the 
baby had come. 


“It’s a girl,” she said eagerly. “An’ 
what do you think, ma’am—they’re 
goin’ to name it after me. I’m that 
proud. Think of my bein’ a _ god- 
mother. An’ it’s Letty that wants it as 
much as Joey—I’ve got a right to be 
thankful, haven’t 1?” 

I thought back to the day when I 
had seen her first; I thought across the 
years. To be godmother to a selfish 
woman’s child, to a forgetful brother’s 
child—glorious reward for those years! 
For her who would not, I arraigned 
the High Powers, I accused them bit- 
terly. But aloud I only murmured that 
I hoped her little godchild would make 
her happy, and would grow like her. 

But is it wonderful I feel there must 
be a heaven for Honoria—a heaven 
of brightness and of rest, where fond 
eyes will dwell fondly on her, and lit- 
tle hands cling to her, and where she 
will walk among lilies with little Hughie 
running by her side, and where love 
shall make the light? 








Daisios 
OWN ainong the waving grasses where the dewy cobwebs lie, 
Airy daisies glance and glimmer as the breezes loiter by; 
-Many are the secrets hidden by their petals, softly curled; 
Oh, the daisies are the wisest little blossoms in the world! 


I was sad one summer morning, for my love was far from me, 
And my foolish heart was asking if he loved me faithfully. 
Then I plucked a dainty daisy with a disk of shining gold, 
And I listened to the story which its snowy petals told. 


“One, I love,” I counted slowly, “Two, I love” and “Three, I say!” 
But “He loves,” the last white petal whispered as it sped away. 


Cheery friends of parted lovers! 


Fortune wheels by fairies whirled! 


Oh, the daisies are the dearest little blossoms in the world! 
GRACE E. Craic. 
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“T’m—lI’m just going to take a little walk down the street.” 





Polly and the Whited Sepulcher 


By Edith Summers Updegraff 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


AW, I wish our house was like 
other folks’ houses.” 

Polly leaned her pretty el- 
bows on the red-and-white cloth and 
stared disconsolately at the smoky 
whitewash, the smudgy white paint, and 
the hopeless chaos of the kitchen. 

“Land, Polly, ye can’t be wishin’ it 
more’n yer maw does,” returned Mrs. 
Manes cheerfully, as she stirred the 
pancake batter preparatory to frying 
a new batch. “It’s thruly amazin’ how 
some can keep a nice, tidy house an’ 
some can’t. | fear yer maw’s one o’ 
them as can’t. This same afthernune 
I was into Mrs. Campbell’s, next door, 
to get the lend o’ her preservin’ kettle 
an’ her ironin’ board an’ a bit o’ corn 
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meal, an’ it filled the heart o’ me full 
o’ the wicked passion 0’ envy to see 
that floor o’ hers, white like a sheet o’ 


‘ writin’ paper, an’ her stove shinin’ like 


a black jooel, an’ her spare bed all 
white an’ smooth undher a _ clean 
countherpane, an’ -everything that neat 
an’ invitin’.” 

“*Come in, Mrs. Manes,’ says 
Mrs. Campbell, harrowed an’ anxious, 
a-scourin’ away at her copper tayket- 
tle. ‘Come in,’ says she, ‘if ye can git 
in fer dirt.’ 

“*T’ll make shift,’ answers I, laugh- 
in’, ‘to pick me way among the day-. 
bree.” But Mrs. Campbell never smiled 
a smole, ner seemed to notice me little 
joke in the least, she was that busy 
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scourin’ at her copper kettle. Have 
another couple o’ pancakes, Polly.” 

Mrs. Manes flopped two fat, brown, 
luscious-looking pancakes on _ her 
daughter’s plate and returned to the 
business of frying, wiping her mouth 
on her apron as she went, for she was 
in the habit of making her meal as 
she prepared it. 

The crumpled and spotted cloth was 
laid, after a fashion, for eight; but 
Polly presided at it in solitary accord- 
ance with the conventions, The young- 


er Maneses scorned to eat sitting down.. 


As the twins, Maureen and Kathleen, 
aged twelve; Michael, aged ten, and 
Seraphy, aged seven, happened into the 
kitchen in the odd moments that they 
could spare from play outside, they 
raided the platter in the oven, secured 
as many pancakes as they could con- 
veniently handle, hastily spread them 
with liberal quantities of butter and 
sugar from the table, and bolted out- 
side again, leaving a trail of sugar be- 
hind. It was the usual. way in which 
the youthful Maneses took their meals. 

There came:a time, however, when 
the pancake platter in the oven was 
empty ; and Mrs. Manes, having peeped 
into the bowl of batter, clapped a tin 
lid down on it with a clatter of finality. 

“Clear out, Mike,” she admonished 
her youngest son, who had again ap- 
peared in the kitchen and was making 
platterward. “Y’ve et some six dozen 
already an’ yer nigh to burstin’. There’s 
jist enough batter left fer Jake an’ yer 
dad. An’ here they be a-comin’ now, 
hungry as hunters.” 

“Well, maw. Well, Polly, ye look 
as sweet as a daisy this evenin’ »’ greet- 
ed Polly’s father, as he made wash- 
basinward, 

“Hello, Pol. Who’s dead?” 

Polly was wearing a flowing black 
silk tie, of very long ends and very 
short bows, the latest fad of fashion in 
Toddsville; and before she could de- 


fend it, Jake, the incorrigible, had 
tweaked one of the ends and pulled the 
carefully arranged bow out of place. 

“Oh, excuse me, Pol,” he added, with 
brotherly solicitude. “I mistook you 
for an undertaker’s hangout.” 


“Jake, let yer sister be,” reprimand- 


ed Mrs. Manes, looking up from the 
frying of Jake's pancakes. “Where 
are ye off to, Polly 2” 

“I—I’m just going to take a little 
walk down the street, maw—to get the 
fresh air—and get away from Jake.” 

“Not she,” guffawed Jake, his mouth 
full of pancake. “She’s gone to meet 
Joe Somerville, the new fellow at the 
foundry. He’s clean daft on her; says 
she’s the handsomest girl in town.” 

“And so, by gum, she is,” said Pol- 
ly’s father. 

Mrs. Manes looked up a little un- 
easily. 

“She’s a changed gurl this last while 
back,” she commented, looking out of 
the unwashed window after her daugh- 
ter’s slim little figure. “She that used 
to be the greatest tomboy o’ the bunch 
is become a reg’lar fine lady since she 
took to clerkin’ it in the dry-goods store 
—clothes, ways, an’ all. Ah, well, the 
young will be leavin’ the nest. It's 
nater-—it's nater. Is he a nice, steady- 
goin’ young man, Jake?” 

To look at Polly, as she minced down 
the pleasant, tree-shaded street in the 
tender, blue twilight, one would never 
have associated her with the greasy 
slovenliness, the wild disorder, the un- 
abashed dirt, and the frank and cheer- 
ful abandonment of all effort to curb 
the same, out of which she had just 
emerged. Her cheap white lingerie 
waist was immaculate and uncreased; 
her cheap black skirt fitted her trimly 
and did not sag in the back; her cheap 
black leather belt was not inadequate 
before its task of covering the point 
of junction of these two garments. Her 
low shoes were neat and polished; her 
hat was pinned on straight; her finger 
nails were the product of assiduous 
carte. 

But it was not alone in being neat, 
clean, and tidy that Polly differed from 
her home. Whereas Polly’s home bore 
an all-pervading air of fled 5: vioding of 
blithe insouciance, of complete and per- 
fect freedom from all semblance of 
carking care, Polly herself bore on her 
young heart what seemed to be the 
burden of the whole universe; and 
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from her little, wistful, Cupid’s-bow 
mouth and her big, wistful, Irish-blue 
eyes the very spirit of melancholy 
looked out. For the first time in the 
nineteen years of her life Polly had 
a trouble; and her trouble loomed up 
and overshadowed the sun. 

She glanced back over her shoulder 
as she was about to turn the corner, 
and her eyes encountered her paternal 
mansion standing at the end of the 
street, a modest, decent-appearing, two- 
story cottage, in excellent repair, well 
shingled, immaculately white. As she 
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“Good evening, Mr. Somerville,” said Polly, in a perfectly expressionless tone. 


turned away she sighed tragically, for 
it was part of Polly’s trouble that the 
house she lived in was a whited sep- 
ulcher. 

It had not always been thus. Before 
the house’s renovation it had looked no 
better outside than in. Whatever a 
sagging rooftree, rotten shingles, fallen 
eaves troughs, broken windowpanes, 
and entire innocence of paint could con- 
tribute to a house’s appearance had 
combined to make the Maneses’ ex- 
terior the most Slovenly, ramshackle, 
tumbledown abode of man in Todds- 
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ville. There had come a time, how- 
ever, when this process of disintegra- 
tion could be allowed to go no further, 
if the house was to continue to stand. 

And so the Maneses, with the en- 
thusiasm for work which they reserved 
for rare emergencies and the interest 
and zeal which novelty could always 
set aglow in their bosoms, had set for- 
ward the task of renovation. The sag- 
ging rooftree became straight; the rot- 
ten shingles were changed for clean, 
new ones; the eaves troughs returned 
to the place where they could do the 
most good; the windows that baseballs 
had gone through no longer betrayed 
theit ravages. And, to crown all, the 
entire house was given three good coats 
of the best white paint that Tom Sykes, 
the hardware merchant, had for sale. 
No sinner reclaimed from the blackest 
mire of iniquity and transformed into 
a shining light of saintliness could show 
a more complete transformation or an 
ultimate whiteness more free from 
spot and stain than did the Maneses’ 
house. 

With the more complicated interior, 
however, things had gone somewhat 
differently, though that, too, had been 
rigorously gone over. A sensation had 
been created in all the households of 
Toddsville when news was brought of 
Mrs. Manes’ declaration that she in- 
tended to have everything pure white. 

“How long will it stay that way?” 
was the question that each humorless, 
overanxious, dirt-fighting housekeeper 
asked of her neighbor. And they were 
not unjust to Mrs. Manes in surmising 
that it would not be for long. 

It stayed white for a period of some 
twenty-four hours—that is, while the 
paint and whitewash were drying and 
the several members of the Manes fam- 
ily were farmed out on divers neigh- 
bors. With their return the reaction- 
ary process began, and kept increasing 
in a progression something beyond the 
geometrical. 

And thus the Maneses 
become a whited sepulcher. 

The responsibility for this lamentable 
state of affairs rested where the neigh- 
bors were unanimous in putting it—that 


, 


house had 
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is, with Mrs. Manes. Mrs. Manes’ in- 
tentions were good, as evinced by her 
praiseworthy, if somewhat unpractical, 
desire to have a house of spotless pur- 
ity. But Mrs. Manes was inadequate 
before the complex problem of “tidy” 
housekeeping. Nurse she could and 
did, as everybody in Toddsville who 
had ever had an ailment knew well. 
And cook she could and did, as all those 
who had ever eaten at her shiftless 
board would testify with watering 
mouth. But to be clean, neat, pains- 
taking, inimical to grease, dust, cob- 
webs, and muddy shoes, and indefatiga- 
ble in ridding the house of the same, 
this was not a part of Mrs. Manes’ 
make-up. To be perpetually engaged 
in rendering order out of chaos was 
for her an impossible activity. She 
gave voice constantly to her disap- 
proval of the chaos; but she lived in its 
midst with wide-smiling cheerfulness 
and placid-nerved serenity. 

Polly had not gone very far after 
she turned the corner and lost sight of 
the whited sepulcher before there came 
sauntering toward her, with a great 
outward display of ease and careless- 
ness, a fine, handsome, upstanding 
young fellow in Sunday clothes, a 
boiled shirt, and a new tie of startling 
magenta hue. 

“Good evening, Mr. Somerville.” 
said Polly, in a perfectly expressionless 
tone, passing him by with unswerving 
step and eye. 

“Good evening, »Miss Manes,” re- 
turned the young man, with a precisely 
similar tone and manner. 

Then, when just past her, he brought 
himself up with a jerk all the more 
sudden and awkward because it was 
intended for an easy swing, and faced 
about. 

“Ah—er—was you taking a walk?” 

“Yes,” answered Polly. “It’s a love- 
ly evening.” 

“Ain’t it, though? I was just taking 
a little stroll myself. Don’t matter 
which way I go. Do you mind having 
company ?” 

“N-no,” said Polly. 
And they walked along together. 
Every evening for weeks past, 
































cept when it rained in torrents, there 
had occurred the same accidental en- 
counter, 

It had grown dark when they ar- 
rived at the Maneses’ gate, the terminus 
of thetr walk, and three cheerful, yel- 
low bands of light fell from the kitchen 
windows and the wide-open door. 
From inside came a pleasant hum of 
talk, of laughter, of the dulcet tones 
of a mouth organ playing “The Girl I 
Left Behind Me,” and of a clear, so- 
prano voice caroling, in happy inde- 
pendence of the mouth organ: 

Up in the mornin’ no fer me, 
Up in the mornin’ airly: 

I’d rather gang supperless to my bed 
Than rise in the mornin’ airly. 

“Good night, Mr. Somerville,” said 
Polly, in a low, hurried tone, laying 
her hand on the latch. 

“Good night, Miss Manes.” But in- 
stead of turning away at once he hesi- 
tated, his eyes on the three golden 
bands of tight, his ears attentive to the 
cheerful sounds. 

“You've got nice folks,” he said, with 
a note of wistfulness. “Mine’s all 
dead.” 

Polly said nothing. 

“Do you think your folks’d take to 
me?” 

“T—I don’t know,” faltered Polly. 

There was a queer little unsteadiness 
in her voice that made him take a quick 
step nearer and look down into her 
face; and he saw that tears were trem- 
bling in her dark-lashed blue eyes. 

“Miss Manes—Polly—dear Polly!” 

His arms were around her and she 
was weeping foolish girl tears on the 
new magenta tie. The secret that for 
so long had been fluttering in both their 
hearts had taken flight at last; and they 
understood each other without words. 

When at last they drew apart, and 
Polly said she must go in, he looked 
again at the three broad bands of light. 

“Now we're engaged, you'll take me 
in and make me known to your folks 
some evening soon, won't you?” he 
said, as they kissed and parted. 

Polly did not sleep that night; she 
tossed and turned under the old, log- 
cabin quilt until daylight looked 
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through the torn window blind. And 
it was not alone the first glimpse into 
a new and wonderful world that kept 
her awake. In Polly’s case, this one of 
life’s sweetest and deepest experiences 
was rudely and sordidly invaded. 

For to Polly, in the light of the ideals 
that she had rapidly developed since go- 
ing into the dry-goods store and long 
skirts, her situation was one of deep 
tragedy. She longed, above all else, 
for a “nice” home, such as other girls 
had, with a red plush set in the paglor, ° 
where she could sit with her lover of 
evenings, as engaged people should; 
and a dining room into which she could 
ask him to tea—a dining room with the 
table neatly laid and covered with a 
spotless white cloth; and the children 
suppressed and silent, with their hair 
combed and their faces scrubbed; and 
her father with his coat on; and her 
mother in a clean calico wrapper and 
a white muslin apron. Oh, if only her 
family was neat, genteel, polite, like 
other people! 

For in her secret heart, though she 
scarcely dared to admit it to herself, 
she was ashamed of them all; ashamed 
of her jovial, great-eating father, who 
liked “the red tail o’ a herrin’” for his 
breakfast; of her wide-smiling, slip- 
shod mother, who would leave the 
breakfast dishes unwashed to play 
marbles with the children; ashamed of 
the broad Irish brogue and the homely 
Irish idiom that both of them insisted 
on using on all occasions, 

She was ashamed of Jake, too, who 
teased, and chewed tobacco, and made 
silly jokes at her expense; ashamed of 
the dirty, handsome, quarreling, happy- 
go-lucky throng of little brothers and 
sisters, who dropped marbles and ap- 
ple cores in every unlikely place; 
ashamed of the unpolished stove, the 
unmade beds, the grimy floor, the litter 
of pots and pans and dirty dishes; the 
caps, and boots, and overalls, and mud- 
dy rubbers, and baseball bats, and 
countless other horrid things that were 
never in their place because they had 
no place. 

They were all banded together, it 
seemed to Polly, for the express pury 
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“Why, Polly—dear Polly—sweetheart !” 


pose of making things hard for her. 
If her mother hadn’t gone and _ had 
everything painted white it wouldn't 
have been quite so bad. But oh, that 
white paint that showed up every speck 
and smudge! 

How could she bring her sweetheart, 
her big, fine, handsome sweetheart, 
with his store clothes and his freshly 
sponged celluloid collar and his lovely 
red tie into this awful place? It was 
unthinkable. He would never look at 
her again. And, ten to one, he would 
take up with Annie Robbins, who had 
her eye on him already, and whose 
mother scrubbed her kitchen floor and 
polished her kitchen stove three times 
every week of her life. 

Polly wondered if any one had ever 
before been placed in such a terrible 
position. 


A week passed 
i away ; and each even- 
ing of the week, 
notwithstanding his 
broad and oft-repeat- 
el hints that he 
would like to come in 
and meet Polly’s peo- 
ple, Polly found some 
excuse for. saying 
good-by to her lover 
at the gate. The con- 
yf, stant. subterfuges, 
e hateful to her inher- 
ited frankness an: 
candor, began to wear 
upon her. She grew 
perceptibly — thinner, 
and her eyes looked 
large and sleepless. 

On Saturday even- 
ing the house seemed 
to Polly to be looking 
rather worse than 
usual, She was sit- 
ting at the table, nib- 
bling uninterestedly at 
' a deliciously broiled 
| brook trout that Mike 
had caught that after- 
noon and that her 
mother had taken es- 
pecial pains to make 
appetizing for her, 
when her father came in. 

“Hello, maw! Hello, Polly! Ye’re 
lookin’ a bit palish, me gurl. Betther 
brace up an’ git yer roses back, or we'll 
have to be showin’ you to Doc Macar- 
thy. Jake’s comin’ behind me, maw, 
an’ he’s got some young feller with ‘im 
he brought back from the foundry to 
have some o’ yer fine cookin’, Fetch 
it on.” 

There was a sound of footsteps on 
the gravel path outside, and Polly lift- 
ed her listless, self-centred little head 
and glanced out of the window. Then 
she made one bound from her chair, 
and was gone from the kitchen. 

About nine o’clock that evening Mr. 
Joe Somerville’s tall young body was 
outlined against the Maneses’ open 
kitchen door. 

“Y’re not leavin’ us thus airly,” chir- 
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ruped Mrs. Manes. “Bide a while; 
the night’s but a boy.” 

“Oh, I'll be off,” returned Mr. Som- 
erville, with youthful abruptness. “So- 
long, Jake; evenin’, all.’ And he 
stepped out on the gravel path. 

Halfway down the path he stopped 
suddenly and listened. A second and a 
third time he heard what sounded like 
a smothered sob. Peering into the thick 
darkness in the direction from which 
the sound came, he thought he saw a 
gleam of white. He groped his way 
toward it through the bushes and found 
that it was Polly. 

She was crouched in a little, misera- 
ble, sobbing heap on the damp ground 
under a lilac bush, her handkerchief, a 
wet ball, tightly clasped in one little 
trembling fist. 

“Why, Polly—dear Polly—sweet- 
heart!” He knelt down on the ground 
beside her, and put both strong, steady 
arms about her pitifully trembling lit- 
tle body. “What's the matter, Polly? 
What's happened? We couldn’t think 
where you had gone to; your maw 
called and looked for you everywhere. 
Why didn’t you come in? What made 
you cry?” 

Polly stopped sobbing and clung 
closer to him, like a comforted. child. 

“What is it, Polly?’ he repeated, 
soothingly stroking the tumbled brown 
hair that she usually kept so neat. 
“What’s the matter?” 

“J—I was afraid you wouldn't like 
me—after you saw how untidy our 
house was inside.” 

There was a second’s pause; and 
then Polly’s lover began to laugh—a 
long, loud, roaring, knee-slapping 
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laugh that would have done credit to 
any of the jovial Maneses. 

“And>so you thought I'd give you 
the go-by because yer maw’s kitchen 
floor wasn’t the color o’ moonlight!” 

He laughed again; and this time Pol- 
ly caught the infection and smiled a 
little, with a feeble revival of her old- 
time gayety. 

“But it 7s awfully untidy,” she said, 
growing sober again. 

“T don’t know a lot about that, Polly ; 
men don’t take much note of such 
things—they ain't trained to it. But 
what I did notice was that yer maw 
makes the best biscuits and cooks the 
best brook trout that ever melted in 
my mouth. And you've got the finest, 
friendliest, jolliest lot o’ folks that ever 
made a stranger feel to home.” 

Polly hung her head. <A sudden, 
overwhelming wave of shame rushed 
over her, and submerged in it she had 
her first true glimpse of the relative 
In that vision her 
own little, narrow pettiness showed so 
small and mean that she could not bear 
to look at it. 

Suddenly, with a wild, impulsive 
movement, she flung her arms around 
her lover’s neck; and in her kiss and 
the pressure of her arms there were 
a warmth and a depth of tenderness 
that had never been before in Polly’s 
embrace. 

“Oh, Joe!” she cried. “Dear Joe!” 
And she pressed her little tear-stained 
cheek against the clean boiled shirt. 

In a moment she lifted it again. 

“Good night, now, Joe,” she said 
softly. “I want to go in—I want to 


go in to my maw.” 
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T all happened a long time ago, and 
I had almost forgotten about it, 
uritil a few moments ago I chanced 

to see Scroggins with his family walk 
past the house, in the Sunday-after- 
noon magnificence of a prosperous sub- 
urban workman. I have seen the 
Scrogginses parade along our street 
nearly every Sunday for a good many 
years now without thinking of the first 
time I saw him, but to-day something 
about the look of the clumsy moujik 
body, dressed in a neat ready-made suit, 
brought back the odd story to me, and 
out of the past came the query with 
which I used to puzzle myself in my 
younger, more speculative days. “What 
is Scroggins?” I asked myself whimsi- 
cally, “and what is his relation to the 
cosmos?” I’m sure I know no more 
about the philosophy of it now than 
then. This, however, is what hap- 
pened. 

The first of it was an unusually bit- 
ter discussion on social distinctions I 
had at lunch one day with poor, tire- 
some Aunt Winifred, who was the 
scourge of my early married life. She 
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was only my uncle’s wife, and my 
uncle had been dead for years, so that 
there was some ground for our feeling, 
my husband and I, that her custom of 
an implacably regular, all-day, weekly 
visit was warming up a rather stale 
dish of relationship. She not only spent 
one day in seven with us, but she in- 
sisted on continuing my social educa- 
tion as though I had been a little girl 
under her tutelage. I owe to my vio- 
lent reaction from her absurd ideas of 
caste that ardent democracy which is 
now my passionate conviction. On the 
day to which I refer we had been argu- 
ing the question as usual, and when I 
ran upstairs to the sewing room I was 
raging at the old lady’s snobbishness. 

I was glad to find little Noodles play- 
ing about in the sewing room. He was 
a very soothing, masculine presence, 
Noodles was, even at the age of four, 
always so absorbed in his own world 
that he made my grown-up one seem 
most comfortably unimportant. I 
kissed him on his tousled black head 
and asked him what he was playing. 

“At thinking,” he answered, pushing 
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the chags about in some esoteric de- 
sign of his own. 

I begged one of them, sat down be- 
fore the machine, and began hemming. 
It is fast work, sewing on the machine, 

and the steady whir of the wheel had 
its usual hypnotically quieting effect on 
me. By the time the needle had 
flashed through the last breadth I had 
forgotten my quarrel with Aunt Wini- 
fred and was quite disposed for a talk 
with Noodles when he decided to favor 
me with his attention. 

“Help me think, mother. My think- 
er’s tired.” 

“Certainly, my dear. What do you 
want to think about?” 

“I don’t want to think about any- 
thing. I want to think somebody.” 

I bit off my thread and threaded my 
needle in silence, not wishing to con- 
fess my inability to follow my _ son’s 
mental processes. As I hoped, he went 
on to elucidate. 

“I’ve been thinking people to play 
with me; not little boys, but folks that 
can do things. I have watched a po- 
liceman police, and a grocer groce, and 
a butcher butch, but I can’t think of 
any more things people do. Tell me 
something brany-spandy new.” 

I hesitated, trying to think of some- 
thing original, and was inspired by a 
suppressed groan over a smear of 
bread and jelly on the scratched and 
dulled hardwood floor. A childish 
recollection of a winter spent in a 
French school and of the exquisite con- 
dition of the floors there, came back 
to me vividly. 

“Why not watch a floor polisher?” 

“IT don’t know what it is,” said 
Noodles dubiously. 

“T don’t wonder, my dear child, judg- 
ing by the dreadful condition of the 
floors in your poor mother’s house. It 
is, my dear, a man with a long stick 
in his hand who comes around once 
a week with a sack-on his shoulder. 
Out of that sack he takes a lot of 
brushes and things, while the hired girl 
moves the furniture out of the room 
he’s going to polish, and takes up the 
rugs. Then the floor polisher sweeps 
up every smitch of dust and scatters a 
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little wax around, and then’”—I stopped 

basting adequately to describe the scene 
—‘he ties a ’normous heavy brick 
wrapped in flannel on one foot, and he 
takes his long stick to lean on, and 
he regularly goes skating on the floor. 
Around and around he goes, stretching 
his long legs like compasses, till all 
the wax is rubbed in. And then he 
puts brushes on both feet, and starts 
across the floor, back and forth, back 
and forth.” 

Noodles began enthusiastically at 
this point to act out the pantomime. 

“Yes, that’s it; lean more on your 
stick, back and forth, till the floor 1s as 
polished as a patent-leather shoe. And 
then he wraps up his feet in soft 
woolen rags, and very slowly once 
more up and down the boards he 
skates. And when he’s through the 
floor is like a mirror, and oh, doesn’t 
poor mother wish he grew in this coun- 
try!” 

I was ready to sew on the machine 
by this time, and ended in absent haste, 
losing myself in the blur of the spokes. 
Some time later, as I stopped to turn 
a corner, my mind wholly on the ques- 
tion of ruffling, Noodles said ardently: 

“T think / will be a floor polisher 
when I am a man. I love to do it. 
What is his name?” 

My eyes fell on the box of thread 
in the sewing-machine drawer, and I 
passed on to the little boy the name of 
the manufacturer, printed on the cover. 
He received it with the uncritical ac- 
ceptance of childhood. 

“All right. Scroggins. Scroggins.” 
And for another period of silent, en- 
thusiastic industry on his part he 
skated and puffed about the floor. 

He was still at it when I went down- 
stairs to begin the daily battle with our 
elephantine cook about having dinner 
on time. J had forgotten that such a 
person as Aunt Winifred existed, and 
was quite startled to see by her of- 
fended air that she was still fuming 
over our discussion. My temper being 
as transitory as it is unfortunately in- 
flammable, [ felt remorseful, and was 
about to proffer some conciliatory re- 
mark when Noodles called over the 
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head of the stairs: ‘Mother, I love 
Scroggins the best of all my friends! I 
love him the best of anybody but you 
and daddy.” 

“Yes, yes, Noodles,” I called back 
hastily. “That’s all right, but it’s too 
cold for you out in the hall. Go right 
back and shut the door.” 

Aunt Winifred bounded in her chair. 
She had been gathering steam all the 
afternoon and now she exploded. 

“Margaret, isn’t there any limit to 
your radical, anarchistic ideas?” 

“What’s the matter now?” I asked, 
genuinely astonished. 

“Scroggins! Good heavens! What 
a name for the best friend of a child of 
decent family!” 

I stared for an instant, and then 
burst out into loud laughter. 

“Oh, auntie, you are too delicious!” 
I said. 

If my heat at lunch time had kindled 
a responsive flame in her, my laughter 
now fairly suffocated her with indigna- 
tion. 

“T fail to see any cause for amuse- 
ment in my remarks,” she said stiffly. 
“Who is Scroggins!” 

“Oh, as bad a friend for poor little 

Noodles as even you could fancy him,” 
I confessed as solemnly as I could, 
though still shaking. ‘He is a common, 
ignorant workingman with no educa- 
tion and horny hands—a floor polish- 
er.” 
Aunt Winifred electrified me by a 
sudden change of base, the harassed 
housekeeper bursting through the 
would-be aristocrat with startling ef- 
fect. 

“A floor polisher!” she cried eagerly. 
“Such as used to keep the floors in 
that French school so beautifully? Oh, 
my dear, do give me his address! I 
didn’t suppose there was one in this 
country. What references has he?” 

I was so disconcerted that for an in- 
stant I could only face her in silence, 
my mouth open. With her usual chari- 
table zeal she misinterpreted my con- 
fusion. 

“Margaret! Do you mean to say 
that you took a strange workman into 
your house without references?” 


There was a moment’s pause while 
I tried to think of some way to shorten 
the process, sure to be wearisome at 
best, of explaining to a very literal, 
dry-as-dust old lady the fancy of a 
very imaginative little child. This pause 
is to me, as I look back on it, the most 
significant moment of the whole story. 
Had the thing, whatever it was, already 
happened, or did that pause decide it? 
Suppose I had told Aunt Winifred. 

At any rate, the fact of the business 
is that at that instant came a howl of 
anguish from the sewing room. I flew 
upstairs to find Noodles with the sew- 
ing-machine needle run right through 
his poor little thumb, badly hurt, and 
still more frightened. 

I was still bandaging and antisepticiz- 

ing and soothing the poor kiddie when 
Dick came home from the city, very 
tired and worn as usual—and also, as 
usual, no signs of dinner! In my scare 
over Noodles I had forgotten all about 
prodding up Lena, the cook. I called 
Aunt Winifred to amuse Noodles and 
hurried downstairs to the kitchen. 
- It was not a tranquil meal. Some- 
thing serious had gone wrong with 
Dick’s business, so he told me briefly, 
and Aunt Winifred’s presence evident- 
ly jarred on him more than usual, since 
it prevented him from pouring out his 
trouble to me. However, he restrained 
himself from making snappish replies 
to her flowing twaddle, paying indeed 
but scant attention to anything she said 
until, after a rambling, incoherent in- 
troduction, she began on the subject of 
my carelessness as an employer. 

“Really, Richard,” she ended, with a 
direct question he could not ignore, 
“don’t you think Margaret ought to be 
more careful about taking a complete 
stranger into the house, with such a 
name, and no references ?” 

My dear husband awoke from his 
preoccupation to a vague idea that his 
wife was being criticized. 

“References?” he said. “Why, I 
thought she had cooked four years for 
the Matthewses before she came to us.” 

Aunt Winifred made a petulant ges- 
ture. “I’m not talking about Lena!” 
she cried. “Nobody listens to advice 
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from old people nowadays! I’m talk- 
ing about Scroggins, your floor pol- 
isher.” 

I knew so well that Dick would turn 
to me to ask what she was talking 
about that I had my hilarious explana- 





tion all ready, and could not believe my 
ears as I heard Dick say impatiently : 
“Nonsense! He's a most respecta- 
ble-man, as honest as the day. I know 
about him personally. I must say you'd 
be a more agreeable companion if you 
didn’t indulge in so much evil-minded 
conjecturing !” 
Aunt Winifred turned white with of- 
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fended dignity at ‘his tone, which was 
the short? brusque note of a man at the 
end of his strength and patience. She 
shut her lips in a resentful silence. I 
said nothing because I was too dum- 
founded, and Dick fell back into his 


My thinker’s tired.” 


“Help me to think, mother. 


moody absence. Oh, those were charm- 
ing, harmonious meals, in the days 
when Aunt Winifred was bestowing 
her sunshiny presence on our new 
household ! 

I escaped as soon as possible upstairs 
to Noodles, whom I finally succeeded 
in singing to sleep. When I came 
down Aunt Winifred was not visible 
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Aunt Winifred turned white with offended dignity, and shut her lips in a resentful silence. 


and Dick was smiling wickedly at me 
from before the fireplace. 

“She's went!” he crowed trium- 
phantly. “She's taken herself off for 
good.” 

“How—what did she—I hope you 
weren t——.” I began. 

“Scroggins did it! I never had to 
say a word more. She remarked to 
the air that there were some limits to 
the insults even a devoted relative felt 
called upon to bear, and that she was 
eligible for an apology. I was too deep 
in my paper to hear that! After wait- 
ing a moment she put on her things, and 
observing that if we valued a floor pol- 
isher more than—by gracious, she went 
out and slammed the door.” 

[ did not lecture him on his brutality 
to the old, as at another time I would 
have felt it my duty to do; I didn't 
even have to struggle to keep down my 
sinful partaking of his exultation. [ 
was one bristle of breathless interroga- 
tion. 

“What under the sun,’ I broke out, 


“made: you say that about Scroggins 


being respectable and honest? You 
can't know anything about him, be- 
cause there’s no ih 

“Oh, pshaw!” Dick was looking at 
his watch and already far away in his 
thoughts. “I’m on my nerves to-night 
something fierce. I had a setback to- 
day about that Mercer deal, the big 
order of axles, you know, from the 
Ohio people, and Aunt Win got too 
much for me all of a sudden. I couldn't 
stand hearing her forever running 
down your housekeeping the way she 
does. I just wanted to stop her 
mouth.” 

“But, Dickie!” I began to laugh. 
“You've got us into the funniest scrape! 
Listen while I e 

He closed his watch with an impa- 
tient click. “What the dickens do I 
care who you get to polish your floors? 
Good Lord! I thank my lucky stars 
every day that I married a wife who 
doesn’t bother me with such details. 
Now look-y-here. Can you possibly 
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get me packed and ready to start back 
to the city on the nine-fourteen? I’ve 
got to catch the ten-twenty out of New 
York. If I can get to Mercer before 
the agent from Hawkins and Company 
does, maybe I can pull the deal off, 
after all.” 

My pride as a competent helpmate 
rose to this bait, and from that moment 
until I handed him his packed suit case 
and kissed him good-by, I thought no 
more of Scroggins. That spectral per- 
sonage, however, pricked up an ear as 
Dick stopped at the door to call back: 

“Give that floor polisher an extra 
tip for me! Anybody that can shake 
Aunt Win loose ¥ 

With which he closed the door and 
left me to the first of my meditations 
on the reality of personality. 

I took refuge from these thoughts in 
the sewing machine; but when I sat 
down before that faithful servant and 
pulled out the drawer to get at the box 
of thread, I gave a loud exclamation 
and sat staring. The box was there, 
the cover on it, just as when I had 
played at pretend with Noodles, but 
the cover was perfectly blank. There 
was no printing of any sort on it. I 
realized how startled I had been by the 
excess of my relief as the simple ex- 
planation occurred to me. How could 
I be so fanciful? The box must have 
been turned over and I was looking at 
the bottom. I turned it back quickly ; 
the cover fell off and the spools rat- 
tled loudly on the floor. It was the 
cover, after all! I looked at it again. 
It was made of plain. white pasteboard 
with not a line of any sort. 

I pushed back so hastily that my 
chair fell over noisily, and, running to 
the stairs, “Lena!” I called. “Lena!” 

When she appeared, wiping soapy 
arms: “Lena, did you change the spool 
box in the sewing-machine drawer ?” 

The stupefaction on her face was 
beyond any acting. “Vor vot should I 
do dot?” she asked. “Naw, I ain’t 
been oopstairs sence mornin’,” 

Indeed, Lena’s progress around the 
house was anything but furtive. I 
would have heard her. 

I turned out the gas and went down- 
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stairs to practice finger exercises on 
the piano to divert my mind from what 
must be, even if inexplicable, a most 
trivial occurrence. It was absurd to 
think of it twice. But I did not sleep 
well that night. I dreamed I was mar- 
ried to a man called Frankenstein. 

I met Aunt Winifred on the street 
the next morning, and was surprised to 
see that she did not include me in her 
wrath. She spoke feelingly of Dick's 
cruelty to her and repeated that it was 
due her self-respect not to enter the 
house until he had apologized; but she 
seemed to consider me a fellow sufferer 
from-my husband’s brutal temper, and 
we walked along amicably enough to 
our morning’s marketing. She asked 
me again for Scroggins’ address, but by 
this time I was prepared. 

“T haven’t any idea how to get hold 
of him,” I answered, picking my words 
with Jesuitical care; “I haven’t his ad- 
dress,” 

Aunt Winifred considered me sus- 
piciously. 

“I don’t see that it would hurt you 
any to let me share in a great con- 
venience you happen to have discov- 
ered,” she said, adding with a cheerful- 
ness which had a little defiance in it: 
“But Vl find him, anyhow. My parlor 
floor is in such a condition I just must 
have ,him.” 

“l’m afraid you'll have some diffi- 
culty in getting hold of him,” I re- 
marked, thoughtfully testing the firm- 
ness of the cabbage heads; we were 
standing in a grocery store. 

“Oh, no, I don’t think so,” she an- 
swered airily. ‘“Mertonville’s not, so 
large a place that everybody doesn't 
know everybody else. I’ve spoken to 
the other families on my street and 
they are as crazy to find him as I. 
You know how horrid and smeary 
maids are when they try to do anything 
with hardwood floors! I’ve asked sev- 
eral tradespeople about him, and _ al- 
though I’ve got nothing definite yet, one 
or two of them thought they remem- 
bered hearing the name. Why, here’s 
Uncle Abe. I'll ask him.” 

Still standing by the cabbages, I lis- 
ened to the following conversation be- 
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“She went out and slammed the door.” 


tween Aunt Winifred and the old 
negro, who was at that time a sort of 
factotum in Mertonville. 

‘“‘Look here, Uncle Abe, you are the 
very person I'm looking for. You al- 
ways know all about everybody. I want 
you to tell me something.” 

The old darky looked fatuous and 
grinned. 

“Here I is, Mis’ Warner, ready to yo’ 
hand.” 

“Tell me how to find a man who 
polishes floors. He’s probably just late- 
ly come to town, and I don’t know 
where he lives, but his name is Scrog- 
gins. Probably you’ve seen him. He 
carries a sack over his shoulder and a 
stick in his hand.” 


I started at 
this. I certain- 
ly had not men- 
tioned those 
details to Aunt 
Winifred. 

Uncle Abe 
lifted his hat 
with the little 
finger of his 
leit hand, 
scratched his 
wool with the 
forefinger, and 
said nothing 
meditatively. 

“Now, come, 
Uncle Abe, 
you're the reg- 
ular town 
newspaper. We 
get all our 
information 
from you. You 
know every- 
body.” 

Uncle Abe, 
goaded _ to 
speech by this 
adroit charac- 
terization, said 
cautiously : 

“Well, I ain’t 
sayin’ I is see 
such a man, 
and J ain’t say- 
in’ I ain’t seen 
him. ’Pears like He sought des- 
perately for a recollection among the 
cobwebs on the ceiling, and finding his 
interrogator still waiting inexorably for 
an answer, he took refuge in a weak: 
“Wid whiskers? Did you say dish yere 
man had whiskers?” 

“He might have,” admitted Aunt 
Winifred. 

Uncle Abe cleared his throat and said 
recklessly : 

“Well, now that makes a heap of 
difference. If he had whiskers now, it 
*pears to me like I mought have seed 
such a man going up the steps to that 
shoemaker’s shop what there can’t no- 
body mek out what kind of a country 
he done come from.” 
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Aunt Winifred, losing for a moment, 
in her confusion at this answer, the in- 
tense concentration which had held her 
interlocutor up to this point, he hastily 
shuffled off. 

“T think he means the Lithuanian 
cobbler on Main Street,” I said, repress- 
ing a hysteric laugh. “When he first 
came he spoke some queer variety of 
Polish that nobody could make out, but 
I understand he’s learned very fair 
English by now.” 

As my impetuous relative darted to 
the door in instant pursuit of this clue, 
I called after her: 

“But what in the world made you 
think that he carried a sack and a 
stick ?” 

“Noodles told me while you were 
getting dinner,’ she called over her 
shoulder. 

I breathed more freely. That point 
had a natural explanation. 


That afternoon the doorbell rang, 
and Lena admitted a square, power- 
fully built young moujik, with straw- 
colored hair and beard, and a dull, 
Slav face, lighted by a pair of brown 
eyes, doglike in their meekness and 
anxious concentration on the expres- 
sion of my face as I read the note he 
handed me. 

It was from Aunt Winifred, and 
contained the astounding news that she 
had discovered Scroggins. 

She had found him, she said, at the 
Polish shoemaker’s shop. They were 
brothers, and this one, recently arrived, 
could speak no English. She had had, 
oh, such a funny time explaining to 
them who she was looking for. She 
had had to act-it all out, the way 
Noodles had for her. I would have 
laughed to see her skating about, pol- 
ishing an imaginary floor! But finally 
the shoemaker had understood, had 
darted out into his back shop, and 
brought back the long-looked-for 
Scroggins himself, his own brother. 
She supposed, of course, their name 
was not really Scroggins, but that was 
as near as they could spell it in Eng- 
lish. 
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He has done my floor for me this after- 
noon with so much strength and good will 
that there’s no comparing the result with 
Bridget’s careless smearings; and_ only 
charged me forty cents. All my neighbors 
are crazy about him, and as soon as you 
finish with him, send him along to the rest. 
He has a list of names. 






































I folded the letter together and sur- 
veyed the big peasant. 

“What makes you say you are Scrog- 
gins?” I asked sharply. 

Although he did not understand the 
words, his heart evidently misgave him 
at the severity of the tone. His broad 
face took on a frightened look like a 
guilty child’s, but he faced me des- 
perately, murmuring : “Scroggins. Yess, 
yess, Scroggins,” as though the gro- 
tesque name were a shield. 

I relented and motioned him toward 
the floor, beginning to move the fur- 
niture out. He gave a great sigh of 
relief and threw himself into his work 
with a zeal, which, if blundering, was 
so whole-hearted that I stood amazed, 
used as I was, like all other suburban 
employers, to languid condescension on 
the part of workmen. And polish my 
floor he did! With a mien of agonized 
determination he went through all the 
motions I had described to Noodles, 
ending perspiring and breathless, while 
he waited for my verdict, his distress- 
ingly beseeching eyes fixed on my face. 

“That's all right,” I said, giving him 
the money. 

He took it with a religious thankful- 
ness, and went away, wrinkling his 
forehead over the next address on the 
list Aunt Winifred had given him. 

As for me, I betook myself straight 
to the shop gn Main Street, and “What 
on earth do"¥ou mean by passing your 
brother off for somebody else?” I cried 
to the shoemaker, who started guiltily 
on seeing me burst in. 

The Lithuanian, taken off his guard, 
was terrified into a full confession, and 
poured it out in such broken and ex- 
cited English that I could scarcely make 
out the gist of the many-time repeated 
explanation and entreaty. The idea 
had come to him, he said, in his 
hour of greatest discouragement—his 
brother for a month, ever since he 
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landed, had been trying everywhere for’ 
work, but nobody would look at a man 
with no trade who spoke so different a 
language. Times were hard! So hard! 
And every day that went by without 
Ivan’s getting work meant so much 
more misery for the mother and little 
sisters left in Lithuania! 

And then the lady who had come 
that morning—she had explained so 
beautifully about polishing floors. It 
was so easy to do. The lady had said 
she could not find that Scroggins, and 
their own name that nobody could pro- 
nounce was as much like Scroggins as 
anything else—on his soul it was! They 
could without falsehood say that their 
name was Scroggins! What the lady 
wanted was so simple; Ivan could do 
it, he was sure. Ah, God willing that 
he pleased the ladies with the floors, 
now that they had spent money for 
the brushes and wax the lady had told 
about! He could earn forty cents, three 
or four times a day! It was riches! 
The mother could come soon with the 
little sisters. If Ivan did not do right 
at first, he could learn. For the love of 
God, if the lady would but allow him 
to be Scroggins! 


The tears were rolling down over his 
shaggy beard, and his big, blackened 
hands trembled on his leather apron 
as his voice failed him. 

My own were not very steady as I 
took out my handkerchief and blew my 
nose. I felt very queer in my knees 
and uncertain in my head. Just twenty- 
four hours ago that forlorn Ivan had 
been sitting here, shivering, heartsick, 
like a disembodied spirit tvaiting for 
a chance to enter life, and at that mo- 
ment Noodles and I—what had we 
been doing, Noodles and I? 

I cleared my throat. Finally: “TI 
guess we'll let it go at that,” I said; 
“you tell Ivan it'll be all right.” 

The shoemaker flushed purple. He 
wiped the sweat from his forehead, 
looking at me with eyes the immensity 
of whose relief and gratitude shocking- 
ly revealed the bitterness of his sus- 
pense. He hesitated, and then: “But 
those who know about the other Scrog- 
gins, will they not ” he began. 

I shook my head. “I’m the only one 
who knows about the real Scroggins,” 
I told him. ‘And I will keep it dark.” 

I laughed as I spoke, but I am not 
sure that my voice was very steady. 








You 


E never can find another such day 
With the earth smiling back at the sun; 
When motion is music and silence is song, 
And perfumes all mingle in one; 
From its first glint of dew to its last tint of blue, 
A day made of rapture and roses—and You! 


There wait, warns the calendar, days over there 
On the dark other side of the year, 

When the earth turns its back on the sun, with no songs, 
No fragrance, no color, no cheer. 

But though one season’s through and another is due, 


A man cannot care—if he only has You! 
ALICE E, ALLEN. 
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CH. GRUNWALD 


Foreword: Cap'n Aaron Sproul, shanghaied on board the brig “Saints’ Delight,” and sailing master 
by duress for that queer sect known as “The Saintly Rollers,” finds himself among men and women who 
profess to believe that they are reincarnations of celebrated persons of history. Among them are “Elijah,” 
and “Moses,” and “Queen of Sheba.” The Cap'n, much to his disgust, has been dubbed ‘‘Noah,” as a 


compliment to his seafaring knowledge. 


N summer seas the wind usually 
dies with the sunset. At eight 
bells not a breath was stirring. 

Cap’n Sproul had been at the wheel 
for many hours, not daring to trust any 
of his bizarre associates with steers- 
man’s duty. 

The female who had confided to him 
that she was the Queen of Sheba, on 
earth for the second time, was weary- 
ing him with her discourse. He slipped 
a becket over a spoke of the wheel and 
began to fill his pipe. He felt that he 
needed the consolation of tobacco. 

“It is not suffered to smoke in the 
presence of royalty,” rebukingly pro- 
claimed the Queen. 

The cap’n continued sullenly to tamp 
down his tebacco. 

“And you have the dignity of your 
high office to respect, Noah,” she went 
on. 

Cap’n Sproul produced his match and 
examined its business end in the star- 
light. 


/ 


“[ shall be obliged to retire,” stated 
the lady, with emphasis. 

“Smoke is recommended for mos- 
keeters and pests in general,” muttered 
the cap’n. 

The Queen did not catch his words, 
but she caught the first whiff of the 
pipe and went away, sniffing disgust- 
edly. 

“Smoking not allowed on board!” an- 
nounced Elder Inch, rising from the 
booby hatch in all his magnitude. 

“Well, I’m perfickly willin’ to step 
off'm this lunatic asylum any time, any 
place,” stated the cap’n, firing up. He 
clinched his pipe firmly between his 
teeth. A boat hook from the yawl lay 
on the house near at hand. He had had 
his eyes on it for some time. He 
grabbed it up. His possession of it 
gave him courage to make a final, des- 
perate stand. 

The giant elder advanced, but Cap’n 
Sproul made such a sweep of the 
weapon he held that Elijah ducked 
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back. It was the first sign he had 
given that he could be quelled by show 
of hostility, and the cap’n was mightily 
encouraged. He backed into the alley- 
way beside the lee rail so that the elder 
could approach him only from the 
front. He poised his hook ready for 
combat. 

“T’ve been pulled aboard here when 
I was mindin’ my own business and 
gettin’ ready for a quiet vacation,” pur- 
sued Cap’n Sproul violently. ‘I’ve 
veen mallyhacked and pounded and 
rolled up and down that deck with the 
rest of the dough balls you've got on 
board here, and I’ve even let myself be 
comfortably crazy to keep from bein’ a 
plumb lunatic. But we might as well 
settle this thing right here and now. 
I’m goin’ to smoke my pipe—I’m goin’ 
to do that much, and get a little conso- 
lation whilst I’m livin’ here in hell, or 
—or—well, you old, bull-necked girota- 
mus, you, come ahead and see who 
wins !” 

Elijah evidently understood and ap- 
preciated utter and dangerous rebellion 
when he saw it. He groaned a re- 
proachful groan and turned back. 

“Go burn your incense to the devil.” 

The cap’n glanced forward. He saw 
the man with the fan of red beard sit- 
ting on the galley. 

“T ain’t sure which end of the brig 
he’s on,’ he observed sarcastically. 
“But I'll give this one a whiff first.” 

He pointed to the _ red-bearded 
Moses between whom and himself such 
lively hatred had developed. Then he 
shouldered his weapon and stumped 
forward. His spirits rose. At last he 
had declared his independence and it 
had been respected. He lost some of 
his fear of the giant who had been 
manhandling him so ferociously. He 
consoled himself for his early submis- 
sion by the reflection that better men 
than he would have been conquered by 
that Goliath of modern days. 

The cap’n posted himself on the rail 
opposite the galley and puffed his pipe 
and glowered on Moses on the galley 
roof. The other returned -the stare 
with interest. 

“Any objection to smokin 


9999 


inquired 


Cap’n Sproul truculently, entirely will- 
ing to start something in the new mood 
in which he found himself, “If you’re 
the bearded lady that I’ve read so much 
about, and smokin’s offensive, just say 
so and I'll quit.” 

“You'd better keep ‘on using your 
mouth for smoke instead of talk,” re- 
torted Moses. “The smoke is worth 
more.” 

“Speakin’ of smoke,” retaliated 
Cap’n Sproul, ‘I should think that bon- 
fire under your chin might bother you 
when the wind was just ahead.” 

“A revelation that gave you the name 
of Noah was not inspired,’ stated 
Moses sourly. 

“You undertake to call me Noah— 
just undertake it!” sputtered the cap'n, 
sliding off the rail and couching his 
boat hook. 

“T'll not compliment you to that ex- 
tent.” 

“Then call me some other name— 
Jonah, or Jezebel, or Exodus—any of 
them Bible names. I don’t care what. 
I want to settle this thing here and 
now. I’ve backed your old Mount 
Pisgy over there into his corner. I’m 
lookin’ for you next.” 

Moses pulled his knees up into the 
shelter of his beard and made no reply. 

“Come down here and wag them 
whiskers against my face—come down 
and look cross-eyed at me—and there 
won’t be no boat hook used.” The 
cap’n dropped his weapon and cuffed 
his fists together. “I’m beginnin’ to 
realize who I be and where I be and 
who I’m in with, and I’m proposin’ to 
show this cargo a thing or two.” 

Moses, however, kept his seat. 

“It'll be State prison for the bunch 
of you! I can make it that for what 
you've done to me,” proclaimed the 
cap’n, warming to his subject. “But 
I'll give you an option, you torch- 
chinned Gehenna goat, you! Come 
down here and take your lickin’ man- 
fashion and we'll pass receipts in full, 
you and me.” 

But the man on the galley roof mere- 
ly eyed him with the demeanor of a 
cat treed by a dog. 

A ruffle of night breeze slapped the 
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The cap’n cuffed him back to the deck and set him again at his task by using his ears as handles. 


loose halyards against the masts just 
then, the filling sails popped alarm, and 
Cap’n Sproul noticed that the old brig 
Was paying off. 

“All hands!” he roared, pounding on 
the fo’c’s’l roof with his boat hook. 
“Get aft to that wheel,” he ordered 
Moses. “Put the helm over and hold 
her into the wind till I get these sails 
trimmed.” 

The spirit of command perched upon 
him now. In his new state of mind 
he was no longer a drafted servant but 
master of his vessel. He saw his op- 
portunity to be a tyrant. 


“You set there ten seconds more and 
it'll be mutiny on the high seas, and 
you'll take the consequences,” he yelled 
at the inactive Moses. 

“I’m no sailor,” protested that in- 
dividual. 

“I know it! But you'll be an imita- 
tion of one while I’m in command of 
this brig. You’ve got five seconds to 
climb off’m that galley and start aft.” 

Cap’n Sproul was ferociously climb- 
ing one side of the little structure as 
Moses was scrambling down the other 
side. He ran aft and took the wheel, 
for it seemed to occur to him suddenly 
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that shipboard discipline might speak 
from the mouth of even this persecuted 
captive of the “Saints.”. 

“Haul ropes—haul ropes as I tell you 
to!” the cap’n ordered those who came 
blinking on deck. 

And after he had the sails trimmed to 
meet the shift of wind, he selected his 
deck watch, profanely commanded 
them to mind their eye, and then strode 
aft, shipboard autocrat from peak of 
his canted cap to heel of his emphatic 
boot. He glanced at the compass in the 
glow of the binnacle lamp and then 
glanced at the red-bearded man at the 
wheel. 

“Course sou’west by sou’,” he 
growled. “No, not that way! Turn 
that wheel to port, you pickerel-beaked 
imitation of a red paint brush!” 

“That style of speech is not seemly 
among brothers,’ declared Elder Inch 
from his seat on the booby hatch. 

“I’m no brother of this gang,” stated 
the cap’n wrathfully. “What did you 
shanghai me aboard here for? To run 
this brig, didn’t you? Well, there’s a 
blow comin’ on, and I’m goin’ to run 
it. I want passengers to plug hawse 
holes so far’s talk goes, and crew to 
step lively, and no conversation back. 
And any time my style of runnin’ 
things don’t suit, I'll step ashore and be 
glad of the privilege.” 

He began to stride,to and fro across 
the quarter-deck, squinting at sails and 
compass at each turn. 

“T don’t know how to steer,” mut- 
tered Moses, “and as an elder it’s not 
my place.” 

“You'll know how to steer before 
I get done with you,” retorted his task- 
master, “and if you open that chimney 
flue again I'll pass you a Portygee per- 
suader that'll turn them whiskers blue. 
Hold that little half di’mond against 
the lubber line,” he said, tapping stubby 
forefinger on the compass, “and you 
catch her quick when she yaws, or J’ll 
bat navigation into your head with the 
flat of my hand.” 

He whirled on Elder Inch. 

“You got anything to say about the 
way I’m runnin’ this brig?” he de- 
manded. 
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The old craft was heeling in the 
fresh, new breeze, the sea was running 
from under her counter with the sound 
of a tailrace, and her dingy sails were 
cracking against a black sky. Elder 
Inch hunched his huge shoulders over 
his knees and had no comments to 
make. He realized the fact that the 
strength that had served him in his 
capture of this new recruit would be a 
poor thing to oppose now to that re- 
cruit’s knowledge of seamanship at a 
time when the knowledge was vitally 
required, 

“I’m ready to hear things said,” 
stated the cap’n, walking up to him. 

“Tl simply say in saintly words: of 
peace that you're our gallant Noah, 
charged with our safety in time of trial 
—our stay, our king of the sea.” 

He uttered those placating words 
over his shoulder as he squeezed him- 
self down the companionway, escaping 
from risk of further contention with 
this rebel among the Saints. 

“A captain who is afraid to steer his 
own ship isn’t very much of a hero,” 
remarked Moses sourly. 

Cap’n Sproul poised his foot and 
kicked, but the red-bearded man es- 
caped by nimbly climbing on the wheel. 
The cap’n cuffed him back to the deck 
and set him again at his task by using 
his ears as handles. The man did not re- 
sist. This ferocious tyrant of the quar- 
ter-deck cowed him by his very prompt 
appetite for trouble. 

Moses steered, after that, sullenly 
and doggedly. He did not venture to 
complain when the cap’n failed to ob- 
serve the usual shipboard rules of re- 
lief and kept him at the wheel hour 
after hour. As for Cap’n Sproul him- 
self, he pendulumed the deck, his dis- 
gusted ire at his position keeping him 
wakeful, and this opportunity of squar- 
ing accounts with the hated Moses help- 
ing. to solace him for his vigil. 

The weather did not bring forth all 
that the clouds and wind shift had 
threatened. The ancient craft drove 
along easily with an eight-knot breeze 
in her sails. The cap’n strode to and 
fro with hands behind his back, medi- 
tating on ways and means of escape 
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from his ridiculous position—play- 
thing of a crack-brained giant who had 
plucked him aboard and had given him 
as sailing directions “the islands of 
saintly rest and peace.” 

A figure muffled in a shawl came up 
the companionway in the still watches 
of the night and confronted him as he 
turned. It was the Queen of Sheba. 

“Where wafts our brave Noah 
now ?” she inquired. 

Cap’n Sproul checked the first hot 
retort that came to his lips. 

“Look here, marm,”’ he said, “I 
joined in and played Noah for you a 
while ago and let you play Queen of 
Sheby—and was sociable. Now let’s 
get down to modern times for about 
two minutes—you be sociable from my 
point of view. Where’s this trip sup- 
posed to be takin’ us and what’s it all 
about, anyway? I want to know, and 
I want frills dropped. I’ve got busi- 


ness ashore and a wife there, too, and 
I propose to have an understandin’. If 
‘ you're less of a lunatic than the rest of 
‘em you'll forget bein’ Queen of Sheby 


for a little while and post me. I’m a 
desperate man when I get started. You 
come down on earth and give me plain 
facts or I'll wreck this old tin skimmer 
and take chances of climbin’ ashore 
from the jib boom. And I mean what 
I say.” 
“Fate is guiding us—only Fate,” de- 
clared the lady. “We are simply waft- 
ing away from a sinful world so that 
we may be alone on the bosom of the 
waters in order to commune with our 
spiritual forces. You must read the 
book that our Elijah has written and 
then you will understand the need of 
this communion. Roll, roll the saintly 
roll,” she began to intone dramatically, 
but the cap’n seized her by the arm, 
thrust her down the companionway, 
and pulled the hatch over her. 

“T’'ll ask the first seagull I meet. I'll 
get more sense,” he growled. “Get 
onto your course, you cross-section of 
a hair mattress, or I'll weave you into 
the spokes of that wheel.” 

He remained on deck for the rest of 
the night, puffing at his pipe to dispel 
sleep and holding the unhappy Moses 
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at his hateful task. He had decided 
that the day would bring counsel. In 
the night he could do little else than 
hold to his aimless course. 

Elder Inch and his attendant Saints 
were on deck at an early hour. They 
made ready to celebrate that peculiar 
rite of their faith—the roll along the 
main deck, in order “‘to roll out of them 
all that was carnal,” as their song de- 
clared. Cap’n Sproul elbowed the 
weary Moses away from the wheel and 
took it himself. 

“Go .have a turnover with the rest 
of the pack,” he directed. 

“Will you not join your saintly 

brothers and _ sisters?” asked Elder 
Inch. 
On past occasions he had grabbed the 
infuriated cap’n and rolled him by 
main force. But since the rebellion of 
the preceding night he seemed to have 
adopted a more conciliatory attitude. 

“When I say ‘No, thanks!’ I’m put- 
tin’ it mild and I’m puttin’ it pleasant— 
but I’m also puttin’ it strong,’ replied 
the cap’n grimly. ‘Don’t you go to 
pokin’ sleepin’ tigers!” 

The elder groaned a rebuke and led 
his flock to their devotions. 

“I’m gettin’ some of my rights and 
personal respect back, anyway,” mused 
the cap’n. “And I reckon I'll get more 
before this thing is over with.” 

The mainland showed to port in a 
blue haze, and there were islands nearer 
at hand. Cap’n Sproul took advantage 
of the absorption of the Saints to head 
toward the islands. He had vague 
hopes of something happening, provid- 
ed he could get near land. He was 
somewhat surprised to find that Elder 
Inch gazed on the islands with benig- 
nity when he came back to the quarter- 
deck. The cap’n had expected instant 
orders to hold out to sea. 

“That may be the ‘Blessed Isles’ that 
have been promised, but the revelation 
has not been made clear yet,” stated 
Elijah. 

He secured the battered telescope 
from the hooks in the companionway 
and took careful survey of the nearest 
land. 


“No human habitations,” he an- 
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Before the elder had recovered himself he was up-ended, and over the side of the brig. 


nounced. ‘But yonder a flock of meek 
and lowly sheep abandoned to their fate 
by heartless man.” 

“Farmers on the main allus pasture 
sheep off on islands like that,” snapped 
the cap’n, offended to the point of 
speech by such ignorance. 

“Saints should not pass the helpless 
and the abandoned—the meek and low- 
ly sheep, emblem of the pure and the 
good,” insisted the elder, a strange light 
in his eyes. “I order you to anchor.” 

In the daylight and with the breeze 
once more bland and no mischance 
threatening he no longer practiced the 


saintly repression that he had shown 
toward his captive the night before. 

“[’m runnin’ this brig,” blustered 
Cap’n Sproul. 

“You’re running it when I’m willing 
to have you run it,” retorted the mighty 
man of brawn. “You give orders to 
take in sails and you anchor or—or 
I'll pinch you in twain.” 

He advanced and stood over his sail- 
ing master, and the sailing master, with 
the memory of gouges and knocks very 
fresh in his mind, obeyed. 

When they were rolling on an easy 
swell, their mudhook well set, Elder 

















Inch directed Moses to pick four men 
and bring off the sheep, stowing as 
many in each yawl as could be carried 
conveniently. 

“I'll be cussed if I'll stand by and 
see you critters steal a flock of sheep 
from an innocent farmer like this,” 
blurted the cap’n. “I’m high sheriff in 
the county where I come from, and I 
stand for law and order.” 

“You're Noah, so defined by revela- 
tion to me,” insisted the elder, a harder 
light in his eyes, “and it ill beseems 
Noah to object to receiving on board 
a ship of rescue such saintly animals 
as the meek and lowly sheep.” 

The obedient Moses and his picked 
four were lowering the yawl, indiffer- 
ent to the cap’n’s protestations. 

“You’re a pack of thieves, and I 
hain’t got you sized up a mite wrong,” 
Cap’n Sproul went on. “I’ve heard 
stealin’ called everything before but 
‘rescue.’ Why don’t you own up that 
you've got an appetite for mutton? I’ve 
got more respect for a man who steals 
in the open than I have for a sneak 
thief.” 

Elder Inch reached forward—his 
hand like a vise—and contemptuously 
and violently pulled the cap’n’s nose. 

“T’'ll pinch it off with my thumb nail 
next time you insult me,” the giant 
declared. 

After that Cap’n Sproul stood apart 
by himself, devising methods of mur- 
der in hot blood, inventing lingering 
agony, and watched the capture of the 
sheep with gloomy brow. 

The animals were wild, but the 
Saints were nimble on their feet, and 
the narrow confines of the island gave 
them advantage. 

Elder Inch posted himself at the rail 
when the first yawl load came along- 
side, and reached down and took each 
sheep from the hands that lifted it. He 
prodded them discriminately with stiff 
thumb before he suffered them to es- 
cape upon the deck. 

“In prime condition,” he commented. 
“Better to be rescued thus for the uses 
of the Saintly Rollers on board the 
Saints’ Delight than to be abandoned by 
thoughtless and brutal owners, and left 
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to die on a desert isle. Brother Daniel, 
nick the ear of yon fat ewe. And grind 
a galley knife to a sharp edge. Thus of 
old did the patriarchs sacrifice. And 
the savor shall be the incense rising to 
the Saints.” 

“The infernal old renegade wouldn’t 
let the Saints have as much as the 
smell,” pondered the cap’n, “if he had 
any way of usin’ it. If I liked this, I'd 
have to give three cheers for this one. 
He’s entitled to ’em.” 

“And the animals came aboard the 
ark, two by two,” remarked the sister 
who had made the capen her especial 
mark of attentions. “This must make 
you mindful of the days of yore, when 
you lived as Noah, and saw created 
things pass by you through the door of 
your great ship. Do you not feel the 
ancient memories, and the 5 

“Marm,” broke in Cap’n Sproul sav- 
agely, “the way I feel can’t be told in no 
polite language. I advise you to get 
away from me with fool talk, or you'll 
hear something that ain’t written down 
in that book you’re luggin’ under your 
arm.” 

“T shall inform Elder Inch that we 
failed to drive the demon out of you, 
after all,’ she stated, with dignity. “I 
believe another attempt will be more 
successful.” 

“You fill yourselves up on stolen mut- 
ton, and start to roll me around this 
deck any more,” retorted the cap’n, 
“and there'll be murder done. You tack 
that last information onto what you tell 
that double-fisted old rhinocerus.” 

“Empty threats,” she scoffed. “You 
have bragged what you would do, and 
you have done nothing.” 

Red flushed into the cap’n’s tanned 
cheek. It was borne in upon him that 
his rage, his protests, his defiance, had 
all come to naught before the brawn of 
the gigantic leader of these fanatics. 
Only downright assassination of the 
ogre could have protected him. He did 
not profess to be Jack the Giant Killer. 
The woman had taunted him on a ten- 
der topic. He had voice for no more 
threats. He walked away from her, 
seeking the broader scope af the main 
deck, where the bleating sheep were 
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huddled. But the fury that burned in 
him and blazed from his eyes made the 
timid brutes quail before him, instinct 
telling them that here walked one who 
was dangerous. 

The interest of the Saints was fully 
taken up by the loading of the plunder, 
and the cap’n was left to chew his bit- 
ter cud of rage. 

The bellwether of the island flock 
eluded his pursuers longest, and was 
finally brought along with the last batch 
of captives. When the elder tossed him 
upon the deck, he was as savage as a 
sheep can well be. He stamped his 
fore hoofs upon the planks, and glow- 
ered from his red eyes, wagging his 
curved horns with lowered head. 

Cap’n Sproul had isolated himself 
from the Saints, standing among the 
sheep and preferring that company. He 
had his arms folded, and gazed forth 
on vacancy, his eyes fully as red and 
as dangerous as were those of the bell- 
wether. He did not return the baleful 


stare the animal bent on him, for his 
gaze was directed over the rail. 


This person who was standing among 
his family seemed, probably, in the 
judgment of the bellwether, the one re- 
sponsible for the mischief. He blurted 
a gruff bleat, put down his head, and 
charged. Cap’n Sproul was caught 
wholly unawares. His first dreadful 
thought, as the impact drove him off his 
feet, was that the vengeful elder had 
wantonly kicked him. He fell, and 
rolled helplessly, and the sheep backed 
a few steps and butted him again, driv- 
ing him full into the scupper trough. 

Even Saints have a sense of humor. 
A scream of laughter greeted the hor- 
rified cap’n, as he tried to struggle up, 
grasping the rail. The sheep charged 
again, while he was on his knees, and 
before he had got a glimpse of his as- 
sailant. The laughter became more up- 
roarious. Cap’n Sproul’s frantic belief 
was that the elder was murdering him, 
and that his sycophants were cheering 
on the awful deed. 

“You devilish, infernal coward of a 
thief, give me a show,” roared the vic- 
tim. “I never kicked even a Portygee 
sailor when he was down.” 
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* ‘Roll, roll out of him all that is car- 
nal,’ ” boomed the voice of the elder, in- 
toning the saintly song of his sect. 

Cap’n Sproul, butted again, marveled 
to hear that voice at a distance. He 
kicked out, grabbed the rail, got to his 
feet, and faced them. The sheep was 
coming at him again. He fended him 
off with brandished boot. His rolling 
at the hands of the elder had been indig- 
nity—this was shame that nearly turned 
his brain. 

“You've joined the Rollers, too, have 
you, you twisted-horn hellion!” he grit- 
ted between clenched teeth. 

He drove forward at the charging 
sheep. With an oath that curdled the 
blood of the listeners, he set his clutch 
into the wool of the wether, and lifted 
him, and heaved him over the rail into 
the sea. 

Sheep follow their leader. 

Those sheep followed theirs, at once, 
unquestionably. 

They did not stop to reflect that 
there was water on the other side of 
that rail. They merely bleated, ran, 
and leaped. It all happened too suddenly 
for the Saints to prevent. In an instant 
the flock was in the sea, and swimming 
back toward theit island home. 

For a moment the elder was speech- 
less, such amazing and sudden loss of 
his plunder paralyzing his tongue. 

When he spoke, he bellowed: 

“You fool, don’t you know that sheep 
always follow their leader? I'll put you 
into the flock, where you belong, that’s 
what I'll do!” 

He ran at the cap’n, his face black 
with passion. 

“Tt’s him or me this time,” was the 
wild thought that flashed through the 
cap’n’s mind. 

The pygmy had no weapon now to 
oppose to the giant. He stood there at 
the rail, with only his bare hands for 
protection. It was plain what Elder 
Inch proposed to do. He announced it 
several times on his way down the deck. 
He intended to convert his Noah into 
a Jonah. 

“There’s one thing I’ve had practice 
in aboard here, and that’s saintly roll- 
in’,” was the next desperate reflection 
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to occur to Cap’n 
Sproul. “And I’ve 
just had some of the 
education butted into 
me by a buck sheep!” 

The next instant he 
threw himself down 
on the deck. The 
rushing giant was 
just reaching for 
him, and he eluded 
the clutch. .He rolled, 
and drove himself 
against the _ elder’s 
feet, and the man fell 
heavily over him 
against the rail, land- 
ing with a_ hollow 
grunt. His fall took 
him half over the 
rail. Cap’n Sproul 
seized his feet, and 
before the elder had 
recovered himself he 
was upended, and 
over the side of the 
brig. He missed his 
grab at the rail, and 
dove into the sea 
with a screech that 
was hair-raising. A 
few of the fright- 
ened, _ self-jettisoned 
sheep were still 
swimming in circles 
near the brig, getting their bearings. 

Elder Inch came choking and splash- 
ing to the surface, and caught at the 
wool of the nearest swimmer, as a 
drowning man reaches for a buoy. The 
frightened sheep promptly swam away, 
following its mates, and the elder 
dragged behind, spurting salt water and 
screaming for help. 

“Sheep allus follow their leader, 
hey?” muttered Cap’n Sproul, further 
inspiration stirring him. “It was worth 
bein’ introduced to buck sheep to get 
that idee!” 

Consternation had seized on _ the 
Saints. The suddenness of that amaz- 
ing victory, and the loss of their leader, 
cowed them. It was evident that Elder 
Inch was distrustful of his swimming 
abilities. He did not dare to release his 



































Cap'n Sproul watched the yawl heave away on its snail-like voyage toward 
the island. 


hold on his woolly life preserver, and 
the sheep, swimming desperately, was 
carrying him away from the brig. 

Moses and several men made a run 
for the yawl, but Cap’n Sproul was at 
the head of the ladder before them, 
plucking a couple of belaying pins from 
the rack as he passed the mainmast. 

“Stand back, you cowards!” he 
roared. He drove back the men with 
his slishing weapons, and his recent 
feat made them fear him too much to 
venture within his reach. “Wimmen 
first, when you're leavin’ a sinkin’ ship! 
Wimmen first, I say! Over into the 
yawl there, you Queen of Sheby, or 
whatever your name is. Over with the 
rest of you! Sheep foller their leader! 
You heard him say it, didn’t you? It’s 
orders and revelation, too!” 
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“The ship isn’t sinking!” bleated 
Moses. “There’s no need of the women 
going. We want that yawl. We want 
to save our leader.” f 

“I’m master of this craft, and I say 
she’s sinkin’, and what I say goes,” 
barked the cap’n. “Into that yawl, you 
wimmen!” 

In emergencies the disposition femi- 
nine is carried in a rush. A panic is 
unreasoning. The Queen of Sheba 
went first down the ladder, slipping and 
sliding, and the others followed as un- 
questioning as the sheep that had leaped 
over the rail into the sea. 

Then the cap’n drove the men over 
the rail. His ferocity made him a fear- 
some object, and they lacked the moral 
and physical support of Elder Inch, 
whose woeful hoots could be heard 
across the waters. The little yawl was 


loaded to the gunwales, and the cap’n 
noted with satisfaction that only a pair 
of oars could be used. 

“Go careful, and don’t rock the boat,” 
he advised them from the deck. ‘‘That’s 
a nice little island that you’re follerin’ 


your leader to, and them lobster buoys 
show that some one comes here to pull 
pots every day. So there won’t any 
damage happen to you—and I’ll inform 
you later where your blastnation old 
brig will be found. That’s all for to- 
day. Now row!” 

“You let us back on board, and take 
this yawl and desert, if you want to,” 
shouted Moses, regaining some of his 
presence of mind. 

“Me rowing, and you chasin’ me 
with all sail set? Not if the court 
knows itself, and she thinks she does!” 
replied Cap’n Sproul. “It ain’t goin’ to 
be no tag game from now on. When I 
decide to leave a gang I usually make 
sure of goin’, Now, you get away from 
the side of this brig, or I'll target prac- 
tice with every belayin’ pin on board.” 

He made a few determined gestures 
that set them to work at their oars. 

Cap’n Sproul stood at the rail a little 
while, and watched the yawl heave 
away on its snail-like voyage toward 
the island. Elder Inch had reached an 
outjutting rock, and was perched on it, 
yelling threats and commands. 
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“T don’t know whether old Noah him- 
self discharged cargo this way when he 
landed on Ariat,” soliloquized Cap’n 
Sproul, left alone, “but, whether he did 
or not, I’ve got him skun to bare poles 
when it comes to quick action, and 
savin’ demurrage.” ; 

He understood that he had no time 
to spend in gloating over his victory. 
The giant was raging on his rock, an- 
nouncing what he proposed to do as 
soon as he could get back to the brig 
with that yawl. He had not yet com- 
prehended the full design of his sailing 
master. 

The cap’n ran forward, and dragged 
up the jumbo, the largest jib. He reck- 
oned that he could inch up the spanker 
unaided after the brig was under way. 
Then he dove to the windlass, drove out 
the bar, and slipped the cable, watch- 
ing the end of the chain snap out of the 
hawse hole with immense satisfaction. 
There was a fair breeze, and the jumbo 
gave the old brig steerage way. 

With his wheel in beckets, and hard 
over, Cap’n Sproul proceeded to tussle 
with the spanker. Occasionally stop- 
ping to moisten his hands, he took a 
look shoreward. The elder had waded 
to his hips, and was waiting for the ar- 
rival of the sluggish yawl, with a flow 
of language that stirred the cap’n’s 
tardy admiration. 

“That couldn’t be set to any hymn 
tune I know of,” he pondered, “but it 
certainly states facts, idees, and gen- 
eral condition of the mind as well as 
some of the best deep-water language I 
ever listened to. That shows what a 
man can do when you give him the 
right text to preach on.” 

With every square foot of spanker 
that he raised to the favoring wind, the 
old brig picked up her heels. Elder 
Inch pursued for a time, but at last his 
shouts grew fainter, and the speck of a 
yawl vanished on the face of the gleam- 
ing sea. 

The cap’n, encouraged by his success 
with the spanker, set some of the lighter 
topsails, and let the vessel smash along 
with wheel lashed. Like all broad-bel- 
lied craft, she made very good stick at 
steering herself. With the knowledge 
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that open sea was ahead of him, the 
cap’n took his ease on the booby hatch, 
dozing in spite of himself, and trying 
to get a little snack of sleep, enough to 
tide him over until he reached some 
haven. 

“T’ll put enough miles between us so 
that that old corn-fed Goliah won't be 
waitin’ on shore where I land,” medi- 
tated the captor of the Saints’ Delight. 
“I don’t know whether this case will 
ever get into an admiralty court or not, 
but I should hate to get up and tell the 
story, even if I have got tar enough to 
slap all over old Inch and his pack of 
Rollers. This thing would sound a 
cussed sight better in a novel than it 
would on the witness stand, especially 
if there was a few old sea cap’ns loafin’ 
in the courtroom hearin’ what they 
could hear. I reckon I'll make a log 
of it, to show if it’s needed.” 

He got out a stump of a lead pencil 
and his old account book, and began: 


Weather inshore. hot and muggy. Felt 
need of quiet and restful vacation. 


He paused to ponder a little on his 


experiences of twenty-four hours, and 
muttered strong anathema under his 
breath. 

Chartered schooner M. K. Rawley, laid up 
at anchor to live aboard and loaf in harbor 
for week. Been on her less than hour and 
shanghaied by a giant and pack of Rollers 
for cruise to where nobody knew. 


Then Cap’n Sproul, not well verse: 
in matters literary, and somewhat at a 
loss for words in which to describe his 
amazing adventures on board the 
Saints’ Delight, fell to pondering, and 
from pondering, fell asleep, for the 
vigil of the long night had been too 
much even for a shipmaster whose long 
years at sea had inured him to sleep- 
lessness. 

The ancient brig beat into the waves 
sturdily across a sunlit sea, and her sole 
occupant snored on the hatch, his cap 
over his eyes. The means by which lie 
had made a portion of his vacation 
“quiet and restful” might be considered 
somewhat questionable, and the way 
out of his trouble was not entirely clear 
to him, but he forgot all his troubles as 
he lay there in the sun on the hatch. 


[The further adventures of Cap’n Sproul, and his meeting up with certain strange denizens of the coast, 
will be related in a tale to appear in the next number of Smitu’s.] 


Night and Day 


‘THIS tender evening, dark except 

For drops of gold and crimson light 
Beading the river craft, and swept 

Into the long wake’s boiling white, 
We watch together, I and you, 
Strong for all issues, brave and true. 


To-morrow, when the world lies bare, 
And all its labors clash about, 
And in the noonday’s sharpened glare 
Sweetness and faith seem put to rout, 
It may be harder to be true, 
But, oh, how sweet to try with you! 
JEANNIE PENDLETON EwINc. 
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Adelina’s Debut 


By Emma Leo Walton 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


ILLY PARKER had been to a 
show, and he made the announce- 
ment of the fact with all the airs 

of a Pole discoverer, notwithstanding 
his lack of years. 

“Now, listen here, Addie Wright,” 
he said pompously. “It was just about 
the swellest show ever came down the 
pike. See?” 

“All right, go ahead,” sighed the obe- 
dient Adelina from her perch on the 
horse block. “Tell me what it was like. 
My mamma won't let me go to shows.” 

“Of course not; you’re altogether too 
small,” sniffed Billy. “They’ve only 
just begun to let me go, ’n I’m heaps 
bigger’n you'll ever be.” 

Adelina looked properly appalled at 
the idea of being foredoomed to dwarf- 
hood, though she made mental reserva- 
tion to the effect that she should be 
nothing of the sort if it might happen 
that there was a loophole through 
which she could escape at the psy- 
chological moment. 

“There was a lady in silk pajamas,” 
Billy was saying. ‘She did a whole 
slew of stunts on a trapeze is 

“What's a trapeze?” 

“Aw, gee! You do’ know what a 
trapeze is? Why, it’s a—a kind of 
a swing, that’s what it is, and she 
could sit on it and hold by one hand, 
’n I forget all she could do. And 
everybody they clapped like everything. 
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Once I thought she was going to fall ’n 
get killed, and lie all bloody on the 
floor.” 

Adelina shivered and put her fingers 
in her ears. 

“I’m glad I wasn’t along,” she said. 
“T wouldn't ’a’ liked it.” 
“Nothing happened, 
Billy cried scorniully. “I was just 
thinking how it might ’a’ been. There 
was trained dogs that could jump 
through hoops and say prayers, too, 
though of course they didn’t say any- 
thing, just make believed. And there 
was a lot of talking jokes, too. One 
fellow was terrible funny. He says he 
went to What Street—you know that 
was the name of the street. And then 
the other feller kept a-saying ‘What 
Street?’ just like that, and the first 
feller’d say, ‘Sure, that’s what I said, 
What Street,’ and everything like that, 

*n everybody roared.” 

Adelina tried to look intelligent, but 
did not succeed overwell, so she fol- 
lowed ancient precedent and covered 
ignorance with criticism. 

“Ts that all they do in shows?” she 
asked, in deep scorn. “That’s easy 
enough, I should think. Most anybody 
could just talk.” 

“What do you know about that?’ 
exclaimed Billy. “I suppose you'd ’a’ 
liked the play best, if you can’t under- 
stand jokes.” 


you goosie,” 
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“Was there a play?” 

“That shows how much you do’ know 
about things. There’s always a play,” 
Billy said crushingly, as he strutted on 
the pavement. “They walk like thts 
and say, ‘Nothing of the sort!’ just like 
that. They flash their eyes real mad 
and say, ‘Nothing of the sort!’ and it’s 
awful exciting. I didn’t care for the 
rest of it, so I don’t remember it.” 

“Oh, I wish I could ’a’ gone!” Ade- 
lina cried in despair. “It must have 
been perfectly grand.” 

“Tt sure was,” agreed Billy patron- 
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as he turned to leave. “Cross your 
heart you won't, ’n hope to die, too?” 
Adelina gave her vows of secrecy 
with alacrity, partly because she always 
had obeyed Billy in spite of a longing 
to do otherwise, and partly because she 
recognized with him the finality of the 
demand for William, and she must 
know the secret before his departure. 
“Well, listen here,” Billy said, in a 
loud whisper, growing louder as the 
distance between them widened. . “I’m 
going to be an actor when I’m big and 
you can come to the show ’n sit in a 


“They walk like this and say, ‘Nothing of the sort!’ just like that.” 


izingly. “There’s an awful lot of class 


to a show like that. My uncle says 
some of the actors gets a thousand dol- 
lars a night just for flashing their eyes 
’n making folks think it’s real. I bet 
you can’t even count to a thousand. 
My uncle says they have to work ’n 
suffer when they’re learning, but it’s so 
grand they don’t care.” 

For some time a commanding voice 
had summoned “William” from across 
the way, but Billy ignored it as long as 
he considered it safe. It was only 
when the tone became impatient that he 
decided on obedience. 

“Don’t you tell, will you?” he said, 


box. Don’t you dare tell, you hear? 
So-long.” 

Adelina, left to herself, was wonder- 
ing if shows did not have pews, like 
churches, that one had to sit in a box, 
when her own summons rudely inter- 
rupted her meditations. Nothing, how- 
ever, distracted her from her new pur- 
pose, and all the remainder of the morn- 
ing she was waiting, so to speak, for 
her cue. Her father had often de- 
clared in her hearing that education 
and training could not begin too early, 
and Adelina had secretly agreed with 
him because it sounded serious, and so- 
lemnity was as the breath of life to her. 
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She turned upon the astonished seamstress, and, with 


The only difficulty was in knowing how 
to begin, once the conclusion had been 
reached that extreme youth was “the 
psychic moment.” 

The. docile mind receives that for 
which it is prepared, and in time came 
Adelina’s opportunity. Adelina was ever 
ready to grasp any that came her way, 
even when the opportunity belonged by 
rights to other people, but this was so 
unmistakably hers that she could not 
but seize it with glee. 

“Adelina,” demanded her weary 
mother, whose soul had been harassed 
all day by a nervous seamstress, “Ad- 
elina, have you seen Miss Dyer’s scis- 
sors anywhere?” 

Before Adelina had had time to make 


blazing eyes, delivered her line: “Nothing of the sort!” 


reply, with or without reasoning why, 
the rasping voice of the nervous seam- 
stress broke the moment’s pause. 

“I am quite sure,’ said Miss Dyer, 
with a world of meaning in her sharp 
tones, “I am quite sure that the little 
girl knows very well where my scissors 
have gone. She has used them to cut 
out paper dolls, has she not?” 

The call comes in various ways, borne 
by celestial messengers as to Joan of 
old, or written on tablets of stone, or 
scrawled on the sands of the sea, but 
the wise soul recognizes it, and obeys 
the summons with a joyous heart. 
Adelina, who had passed through a 
whole morning outwardly little Addie 
Wright, but inwardly a princess trailing 
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her velvet and satin through marble 
halls, and haughtily summoning vassals 
to her side, Adelina knew her cue. With 
a superb toss of her small head, and a 
truly royal gesture, she turned full upon 
the dismayed and astonished seam- 
stress, and, with blazing eyes, delivered 
her line: 

“Nothing of the sort!” 

Successful achievement atones for all 
consequences of a disastrous nature, 
and Adelina, splendidly, triumphantly 
silent, went up to her room, obedient 
to her mother’s command, with a heart 
that sang with the joy of accomplish- 
ment. It mattered nothing that Miss 
Dyer had been offended, that her 
mother had demanded an apology, or 
that she must spend the rest of the 
afternoon ignominiously exiled in bed, 
for she could act—she could act! 

By leaning over the banister she 
heard her mother explaining that the 
child must be ill, since she had never 
seen her in such a temper, or with such 
terrible, flaming eyes, and Adelina was 
content. It would have been a simpler 


matter to calmly inform the irritated 


seamstress that her scissors were repos- 
ing under the edge of the rug, but the 
joy would have been lacking, the joy of 
success. Small audiences have per- 
ceived genius before the great public 
has had the opportunity of judging, 
sometimes; and though Adelina was 
not aware of the great fact, she did 
know that she had made a new impres- 
sion, won a new importance, and she 
was Satisfied. 

She donned her small nightgown, and 
seated herself by the window, in a most 
uplifted frame of mind. She was 
small now, so small that the window 
seat seemed high to her, but one of 
these days she would be winning a thou- 
sand dollars a night for her acting, and 
people would praise her, and her pic- 
ture would be on the streets. She 
would give some money to the wash- 
woman, who had six children and 
didn’t know where in creation her hus- 
band was, and some to the little girl on 
the next street, who had a patch in her 
dress, and some to the lame boy who 
sat next to her at school, and laughed 


ya 
a 


A string dropped from the window, and bobbed befure 
the eyes of the waiting William. 


at“her for using her left hand. When 
she gave the lame boy the money she 
should tell him she forgave him years 
ago, and hoped he would have a good 
time, and it would be coals of fire, and 
there would be another jewel iri her 
crown, because Miss Andrews said 
Sunday that they were always changing 
one’s crown like that. 

Old Mr. Haskins passing by, the 
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boys playing ball down the street, the 
policeman on the corner, all of these 
did not know that they were being seen 
by one who would one day make great 
theatres ring with handclapping and 
cheers from enthusiastic crowds who 
had paid fifty cents—apiece—to see 
her, as Billy and his father had done to 
see the lady in the silk pajamas. They 
did not know, but some day they should 
know, and some of them would be 
sorry they had not been kind in the 
days when she was suffering and learn- 
ing. 
The boys from up the street would 
wish they hadn’t called her Needles 
when she passed them, for the ticket 
man should have orders to charge them 
a dollar, a whole dollar, which she well 
knew was more than they had ever had 
in all their lives. Perhaps then, as they 


‘turned away disappointed, she would 
put aside the red velvet curtain with a 
white hand and confront them with a 
gentle smile, telling the man to let them 
in as she could never forget the dear 
old days of her childhood and the house 


where she was born. Only really she 
wasn’t born there at all, though nobody 
would remember that. 

Downstairs the clip-clip of the recov- 
ered scissors made a pleasant accom- 
paniment for the murmur of the two 
voices, and Adelina dreamed on, secure 
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from interruption or investigation. The 
slightest noise on the stairs would send 
her flying to the artistically-and deceit- 
fully rumpled bed, but no noise broke 
the upstairs calm and stillness, and the 
minutes passed without disturbance of 
any sort. 

She would be free in a little while to 
dress, and return to the lower floor, but 
cared no whit, so deep and solemn her 
reverie. Interruption was the thing 
least desired, but when Billy’s whistle 
sounded in the side yard she sprang to 
answer it, inspired with a _ sudden 
twentieth-century independence. No 
longer should she play second fiddle to 
domineering Billy, no longer take what 
was commonly known as a back seat, 
for she had found herself and her 
Heaven-given talent. 

A string dropped from the window, 
and bobbed before the eyes of the wait- 
ing William, bearing at its extremity 
a slip of paper proclaiming an ultima- 
tum blazing with a new spirit. Adelina 
had begun well, her début was made 
successfully, and she defied her stage 
manager, with the assurance of a world- 
famous opera singer. 

She had written with a spluttering 
pen: 

WitttamM: I ain’t a-going to sit in anny 


of your old boxes for I’me going to be one 
myself, so there! ADELINA. 
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The Old Stocking Versus the 
New Mine 
By Virginia Middleton 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


ELINDA was thirty-two before 
she began to consider seriously 
the matter of providing against 

her old age. When she had become a 
teacher, at twenty-two, she had light- 
heartedly taken it for granted that this 
was a problem with which some power- 
ful masculine intellect would grapple, 
in due course of time. But ten years 
had made that intellect no more of a 
reality than it had been at first, and one 
morning Belinda awoke to the gloomy 
realization that the signs pointed toward 
the necessity of taking care of her own 
declining years. 

She had always succeeded in using 
the whole of her modest salary. She 

. 
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justified her fondness for good-looking 
clothes on the high ground that a 
teacher had no right to appear before 
the impressionable eyes of her pupils 
“like a frump.” She justified her ex- 
penditures for theatres, concerts, and 
operas on the same lofty score of duty 
to her young pupils—should not a 
teacher be something more than an ani- 
mated text-book, if she is properly to 
stimulate and enrich the minds of the 
young? Of course, she had to make 
occasional trips abroad during her sum- 
mer holidays—a large and general cul- 
tivation, such as familiarity with the 
picture galleries of Florence and the 
shops of Paris is alone supposed to 
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give, was almost insisted upon in the 
academic circles in which Belinda 
moved, 

Consequently ten years had passed, 
and not a cent had been saved. Indeed, 
an occasional Christmas or birthday 
check from well-disposed relatives had 
always come in very opportunely. 

Belinda realized several things when 
she first contemplated that bugbear of 
provision for the latter end of her life. 
One was that her tastes, unless she be- 
gan to curb and train them sharply, 
would not be the sort to subsist com- 
fortably on the pension to whieh 
twenty-five years of continuous service 
as a teacher would entitle her upon re- 
tirement. She had observed that her 
capacity for spending money had in- 
creased each year, and she trembled to 
think into what it might have developed 
by the time a grateful board of educa- 
tion retired her on half pay. She saw 
plainly that it behooved her to begin to 
save, and to save in a most intelligent 
manner, accumulating as large an in- 
terest as possible upon the investment 
of her thrift. 

She began by making a deposit in a 
savings bank, where three and a half 
per cent. was allowed upon deposits. 
Unfortunately, she put in her thirty 
dollars just a little after the date on 
which interest began to be reckoned, 
and the pressing need for a new set of 
furs, which were going at such a bar- 
gain that it would really be a sin not to 
snatch them up, caused her to withdraw 
it before the beginning of the next in- 
terest-bearing period. 

She equipped her room with various 
little banks, which she distributed here 
and there, and in which she tried to 
keep coins of various denominations. 
But the result was that before the banks 
had reached that state of repletion 
where they simply burst open, Belinda, 
with hatpins and hairpins, and other 
feminine tools for amateur burglary, 
had pried them apart, and shaken out 
the scanty dimes or quarters. 

One of the more frugal of her asso- 
ciates suggested to her the advantages 
of a twenty-year endowment policy in 
a life insurance company, and this Be- 
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linda was finally induced to take out. 
But her specialty was mathematics, and 
she was able to deduce that, however 
admirable as a means of learning the 
art of saving, the endowment policy 
did not yield a woman of her age a 
very handsome return upon her invest- 
ment. However, she felt that she had 
made a beginning, when she had paid 
her first four quarterly installments. 

Then Belinda fell ill, and for several 
months was the victim of bills for med- 
ical attendance, for medicine and 
nursing. When she recovered her 
health she was more than ever imbued 
with the sense of the grim necessity of 
making proper provision against her 
old age, and she began to save with a 
thoroughness that she had never known 
before. No sooner was her monthly 
check cashed than, closing her eyes to 
the lure of the shops and the tempta- 
tion of the playhouses, she marched 
concientiously to the savings bank. 

In two years she had saved some- 
where in the neighborhood of five hun- 
dred dollars. She was thirty-five now, 
and the younger women at the school 
thought that it was merely the process 
of growing old that had made her lose 
interests in dress, and that allowed her 
to walk the streets unblushingly in 
shoes long past their first trimness and 
luster, and in gloves with palpably 
mended fingers. 

Belinda, in the meantime, looked 
upon them with eyes of pity and of 
panic. If only she had begun to save 
when she had first begun to earn! If 
only she could make them understand 
the necessity for that! One of her 
favorite diversions on lonely evenings 
was to arm herself with a pad and pen- 
cil, and to calculate just how much she 
would have in the bank now if she had 
always put aside one-fifth of her earn- 
ings. She used to vary the monotony 
of this mathematical exercise by 
changing the rate of interest which she 
might have drawn upon these hypo- 
thetical sums. 

There was one among the younger 
teachers upon whom her words had real 
effect. Katherine’s expenditures were 
not, as Belinda’s had been, on gewgaws 
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and gayety; Katherine was 
helping her father pay for 
the little place he had just 
bought in the suburbs, and 
was saving that her younger 
brother might go to college. 
By and by, so she used to 
inform Belinda, she would 
begin to make provision for 
her own old age—not that 
the boys would ever see her 
in want. However, though 
her purpose was not the 
same as Belinda’s, her meth- 
ods were not unlike, and the 
common interest in saving 
drew them together. 

By and by it came to pass 
that Belinda found the sav- 
ings-bank interest too small. 
She explained to her friend 
that, of course, she did not 
want to go into any get-rich- 
quick scheme, but that four 
per cent. was not a fair rate. 
Katherine agreed, supple- 
menting her acquiescence 
with the information that 
her father had to pay six 
per cent. on the mortgage 
loan he had made on his 
new property. Belinda with- 
drew her funds from the 
bank, and turned them over 
to a mortgage-handling com- 
pany, which did, to be sure, 
obtain more interest for her 
than the savings bank al- 
lowed, but to which she had 
to pay a proportion of the 
increase. 

She began to study the 
stock-market reports, and to listen with 
interest to the tales of young men who 
had “cleared up” a thousand or so on 
an investment of fifty dollars or less. 

“But that is gambling!” said the 
shocked Katherine, when Belinda be- 
gan to explain the beauties of buying 
on margin, 

“Gambling? Everything is gam- 
bling,” replied Belinda glibly. She was 
quoting the last person she had heard 
speak on the subject. “If you tie up 
your savings in an old stocking, and put 


Belinda, with hatpins and hairpins and other feminine tools, had 


pried them apart. 


them under the mattress, it’s a gamble 
whether a burglar won't get in that 
night and steal them, or whether the 
house won’t catch fire from a blaze 
started next door, and burn your bank 
notes and melt your coins. Suppose 
you buy real estate—what is that but a 
gamble? You buy it, practically bet- 
ting that it will increase in value enough 
to cover your taxes, assessments, and 
the interest. Suppose ele, 
“Well, anyway, land can’t run away 
from you,” observed Katherine sagely. 
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“Tt can deteriorate in value until the 
money you spent for it has practically 
run away from you. It’s just as much 
of a speculation to buy an acre of rock- 
ribbed soil, that looks like the solidest 
thing in the entire world, as it is to buy 
stock at sixty-four and a half, betting 
with yourself that it will rise ten points, 
and only putting up enough money to 
cover its going down ten points. Gam- 
bling! The farmer is a gambler when 
he sows corn seed. How does he know 
that the crows won’t peck it out of the 
hills, how does he know that the rains 
won’t rot it, or the drought dry it up, 
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But that is gambling !” said the shocked Katherine. 


or the wire bug and the chinch bug 
despoil it? My dear Katherine, there is 
only one person who is taking no 
chances in the world—who is not gam- 
bling, in short. That is the person who 
commits suicide.” 

From which logical line of argument 
it is plain to be seen that Belinda had 
been listening to the persuasive voice 
of a third-rate broker. The first-rate 
broker does not admit that he ever 
takes any risks except those which are 
thrust upon him by his foolhardy. cus- 
tomers, and he is far from soliciting 
the accounts of workingwomen. 
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But Belinda had been listening to a 
broker of another sort than of the first 
rate. She knew his sister. She had 
met him at his sister’s house. His sis- 
ter proudly displayed a Persian rug. 
“Cotton, my dear,” she said cryptically. 
And then she explained how her brother 
had bought for her a few shares of cot- 
ton on margin one day, when he saw 
that an advance was absolutely inevi- 
table before noon, and had sold them at 
the exact psychological moment when 
their value was highest. 

Belinda, with a bugbear of that 
skimped and barren old age before her, 
sighed and fell to working mental arith- 
metic problems instead of playing 
bridge. Her friend had had ninety dol- 
lars. Cotton had opened that morning at 
ninety. Her friend had bought nine 
shares at ten dollars each—that is, she 
had secured the possession of nine 
shares until such time as they should 
drop below eighty each. They didn’t 
drop—they rose to one hundred and 
ten. The close of the day found her 


one hundred and eighty dollars richer 


than the morning. 

Suppose, instead of being a spend- 
thrift,-with a passion for rugs, she had 
been a good financier, and had done 
what her brother desired—spent her 
winnings the next day on other ad- 
vancing stock—how much would she 
have acquired in the course of a month 
also? How long would it take Belin- 
da’s five hundred dollars to earn her a 
hundred and eighty? 

Belinda developed a great fondness 
for the society of the acquaintance with 
the stockbroking brother. And then, 
one glorious day when it was an- 
nounced that his firm was to handle 
the stock of a wonderful new Western 
mine, there were fortunes for him, and 
his sister, and all their friends in it. 
The stock was selling now—it was un- 
thinkable, ridiculous, grotesquely unbe- 
lievable !—but the stock was selling for 
five dollars a share. Five dollars—and 
it could not possibly be a year before it 
would be selling at par. Ninety-five 
dollars would be, at the most conserva- 
tive estimation, the profit on every five 
dollars invested. 
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Set down in cold print thus, it seems 
incredible that a mature woman, a 
woman of intelligence and education 
enough to be teaching mathematics, 
should have been tempted by such talk 
as this. But wiser persons than she 
were caught in the same net. 

Beautiful prospectuses came out from 
the new mining company’s office. The 
very appearance of the presswork 
seemed a guarantee of substantial 
worth; the lithographic plates made 
profit appear positively inevitable. The 
prospectus, moreover, was written by 
a man whose name was not unknown in 
literature. Belinda felt sure that he 
could not be mixed up in anything shady 
or doubtful. On the board of directors 
of the new mining corporation were 
surnames universally connected in the 
minds of the readers with the great for- 
tunes of the country. That none of the 
given names happened to be equally well 
known merely seemed to indicate that 
the elders of the Midas group were giv- 
ing the juniors a chance. 

Belinda was sincerely attached to 
Katherine. The younger girl’s family 
devotion and sweetness appealed to her 
deeply, and the habit of saving formed 
a common bond between them. Kath- 
erine looked up to Belinda as one older, 
more accomplished, more experienced, 
than herself. She was grateful for 
her friend’s interest, and it would never 
have occurred to her to pit her own 
judgment against Belinda’s. 

She and Belinda studied the prospec- 
tus, and all the literature that they were 
able to collect, in regard to the new 
mine; they took a great deal of credit 
to themselves for not being swept away 
by an impulse. It seemed to them that 
they were proceeding with an almost 
rude caution when they went to the 
broker’s office, and actually saw the 
maps of the region in which the new 
mine lay. They blushed deeply when 
they asked, if there was any one, un- 
connected with the mine, but resident 
in the same district, to whom they could 
write for a perfectly unprejudiced re- 
port on the property. 

The officials were delighted—that 
was exactly what they wanted—for 
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every prospective investor to satisfy 
himself utterly, to put them to the final 
test, before committing his investment 
to them. They could give the ladies the 
names of several prominent citizens of 
the district in which the mine was lo- 
cated, all of whom, they were sure, 
would testify that it was a veritable new 
bonanza. 

The girls wrote, and received replies 
as assuring as replies could be. Be- 
linda withdrew her savings—they were 
nearly eight hundred dollars now— 
from her mortgage-handling company, 
and Katherine took hers out of the 
savings bank, and induced her father 
to do likewise. They bought stock of 
the new bonanza at five dollars a share, 
receiving in return a multitude of crisp, 
crackling, ornate certificates, which 
were in themselves almost worth the 
money. 

Belinda took to calculating, as she 
rode on the street cars or took charge of 
a study hour, what her profit would be 
on fourteen hundred shares of stock 
bought at five dollars each, and sold at 


figures ranging anywhere from fifty to 


a hundred and fifty. She almost de- 
cided to leave her money invested until 
the shares were worth the latter price. 

It is a story so often written as to be 
commonplace. The expenditures of the 
new mining company were not for ma- 
chinery, or for rich-veined lands; they 
had been exclusively for offices, for 
printing, for art work, and for adver- 
tising. These had reaped a larger re- 
turn probably than any actual mining 
investment would have gained for them. 
All sorts of “‘little people” had _ re- 
sponded to their baits—people who had 
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the impression that the large, old-estab- 
lished corporations had nothing for 
them. There had been dozens of teach- 
ers, scores of widows with small com- 
petencies which they wished to increase, 
hundreds of servant girls, a simple- 
minded clergyman or two with funds 
which were unofficial trust funds, 
placed in his hands as safer than any 
banking institution. 

All of them lost everything that they 
put in. Some of them were ruined. 
Some, like Belinda and Katherine, 
merely saw the savings of years, the 
fruits of self-denial and of ardent de- 
votion that grace the dull routine of 
thrift with something poetic, wiped out 
in an hour. 

The moral? There is none. As long 
as the thought of a poverty-ridden old 
age menaces lonely women, so long will 
they be easy victims for the “fake” 
companies, which promise to rob the 
future of its terror and the present of 
its dull self-abnegations. But one 
thing should be taught to every child 
in copy-book plate along with “honesty 
is the best policy,” and that is to flee as 
from a devouring lion from the man 
who preaches the doctrine that, every- 
thing in the world is a gamble, just be- 
fore offering a chance to invest in a 
“sure thing.” 

There is reliable stock in the world, 
and there are reliable brokerage firms. 
If women must invest their savings in 
order to provide for their old age, let 
them show at least as much intelligence 
about the concerns with which they do 
business as they do about the groceries 
where they buy their tea, and the shops 
where they buy their flannels. 
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According to Darwin 
By Wallace Irwin 


ILLUSTRATED BY HY. MAYER 


E was Sailing o’er the sea, sit, jest as sassy as Could be, sir, 
On the hoity-~toity frigate Sassy Sarah, 
When we sudden bumped a stone in the Southern ‘forrid Zone, 
And was wrecked upon the Desert of Sahara. 


Well, of all the pretty places! It was on a neat oasis 
Where we tumbled and lay stretching of our legs; 

And when rested, if you please, up we clomb the noble trees 
Whete the ostriches was laying of their eggs. 


Ostrich egas, I wish to state, are dee-licious when they’re ate, 
Fried or fricaseed of scrambled with a spoon; 

If you beat ’em in a tin you can quickly make ’em in~ 
To an omelet that’s bigger than the moon. 


Well, becuz of that supply, we existed very high 
On the output of them desert Plymouth Rocks; 

But a higher truth than botany is this: It’s plain monotony 
Kills a heap mote human folks than battle shocks. 
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Eggs for breakfast, eggs for luncheon filled each epicurean puncheon, 
Eggs fot dinnet, egas for supper, eggs for tea. 

“Spare, oh, spare us!” we kep’ begging; but the cook continued egging 
Till egg~zagurated things occurred to we. 


I'll explain, to save confusion, there’s a book called “Evolution” 
In which Mister Darwin up and says, says he: 

“Folks can change their conformation by a close association 
With the animiles near which they chance to be.” 


So, when forty weeks of quiet passed with ostrich eggs for diet, 
Suddenly one Sunday morning we beheld 

Midway down our backs was sprouting something weird that set us shouting. 
“We’re a-growing ostrich feathers!” some one yelled. 


At the truth you'll stand aghast, sir—them there feathers growed so fast, sir, 
That our plumage almost hid us when we dined; 

It is ludicrous to state that the capting and the mate 
Growed the longest tips—full seven feet behind. 


Well, to make a long yatn briefer, in a month we struck a reefer 
Which our vessel floated upward safe as cork: 

After twenty months of sailing Bedloe’s Island came in hailing, 
And we anchored in the harbor of New York. 


At the customshouse we landed, and imeejutly was handed 
To the gloomy chief inspector, keen for pelf, 

Who, inspecting of our wethers, yelled: “Imported ostrich feathers! 
Say, you each must pay a duty on yourself!” 


So, for fear that we had bungled, all our ready cash we pungied, 
Then we galloped to a handy feather store, 

Where we sold them plumes umbrageous for a price so darned outrageous 
That we’ve lived in wealthy flats forevermore. 











“Sit still!” thundered he to his wife. 








"” 


“Can't Mollie clear these few dishes away! 


The Reducing of Moliie 


By Irene Elliott Benson 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


R. DUNCAN SPALDING, grain 
broker, sat by his bedroom win- 
dow and glanced at the stock 

quotations in the morning paper while 
waiting for his breakfast. Suddenly 
the room vibrated with a thud, and a 
heavy, rumbling sound was heard over: 
head. Jumping from his seat, he ex- 
claimed : 

“What the devil is that noise, moth- 
er? Did you hear it?” 

“Yes, Duncan,” said meek little Mrs. 
Spalding. “It’s only Mollie. She’s 
rolling.” 

“She’s what?” thundered her hus- 
band. 

“Rolling, dear, to reduce. Mollie is 
growing too stout. She weighs nearly 
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two hundred pounds. She worries her- 
self sick over it, and she only nineteen. 
Now the latest thing to do is to roll. 
Physicians indorse it, and all the ac- 
tresses practice it with wonderful re- 
sults. Mollie’s walked, and dieted, and 
taken drugs with no effect whatever. 
Now she rolls over and over from one 
side of the room to the other one hun- 
dred and fifty times night and morn- 
ing; and, Duacan, in two weeks she’s 
lost a pound and a half, A masseuse 
comes an hour daily from one of:the 
Turkish bath places and massages Mol- 
lie. She says her flesh is as hard as 
a stone, and nothing but rolling and 
rubbing will take it off. The poor child 
is afraid that you'll scold, so she never 
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begins until after you get down to 
breakfast. She must have thought you 
had gone.” 

“And who was that elderly female 
that I met in the hall just now ?” 

“That’s the woman I spoke of. She 
charges two and a half dollars an hour, 
and Mollie is black and blue when she 
goes, she’s so very strong.” 

Mrs. Spalding spoke in gasps and 
quite excitedly, as she had heart trouble 
and was asthmatic. 

“Well, Emily, for you, a sensible 
woman, to encourage such damned rot 
is unbelievable. Let your daughter roll 
downstairs and breakfast with me once 
in a while. It’s cheaper, with better 
results, The girl is lazy, pure and sim- 
ple, and until she exerts herself she'll 
put on flesh. Didn’t I go into Mail- 
lard’s yesterday, at five p. m., for your 
hoarhound drops, and there she sat 
with the two Ryker girls drinking rich 
chocolates and guzzling down wire 
cakes and éclairs—all three under their 
‘North Pole’ hats that rested on their 
shoulder blades, each with a Jaeger- 
flannel gray complexion, showing that 
their livers were turned wrong side out. 
And if you please, madam, your daugh- 
ter had just sent the waiter for her 
second cup. Think of it—two hours 
before dinner! Why, she put two 
pounds of solid fat on herself then, and 
I could take my oath that the oldest 
Ryker girl—the fresh one, who always 
calls me ‘Papa Spalding’—had been 
drinking a cocktail. I smelled whisky 
plainly. And the minute they spied me, 
wasn’t I hung up for the whole bloom- 
ing bill—nearly five dollars? And Mollie 
rolling, the lazy girl! Let her make the 
beds, and sweep and dust—that’ll take 
the flesh off. You were a rich man’s 
only daughter, Emily, but you used to 
do it when her age. I fell in love with 
you the day I caught you sweeping the 
stairs for all you were worth, your 
pretty curls covered by a silk kerchief. 
Your mother was a sensible woman, 
and you are not. Mollie bullies you— 
you fear her. Why, she even has a 
seamstress to mend her clothes and 
darn her stockings, while she gads the 
street and plays bridge, eats rich cake, 
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and drinks chocolate, and then pays a 
woman two and a. half dollars an hour 
to:rub away her hard flesh after she 
has rolled one hundred and fifty times. 
Do you pay for that woman, Emily?” 
bringing down his fist with some force 
on the table. 

“No,” replied his wife, now in tears, 
“I only help.” 

As they took their seats at the break- 
fast table, he still kept on the subject. 

“Never here to eat with her father,” 
growled he, adjusting his napkin, “I 
tell you, she’s a good for nothing, and 
lazy—yes, so lazy that she couldn’t 
graduate at college, and we put her 
here in the best school. But only be- 
cause of my money did she slip through 
that.” 

Duncan Spalding was easy and in- 
dulgent, but his Scotch blood made him 
as adamant when he once took a stand. 
As he kissed his wife good-by, he said: 

“Better take my advice and start in 
to teach Mollie housework. She’d make 
a poor wife for any man now. If I lost 
my money she'd have to work or starve, 
by George! Don’t let her loaf.” 

Mollie rolled bravely every morning, 
not fearing her father now that he 
knew. 

“He's 
mother. 

“Oh, don’t worry, mamma, he'll get 
over it,” replied Mollie. “Do you seé 
any change in me yet? Mrs, O’Brien 
says my measurements are much less.” 

For three days Duncan Spalding lis- 
tened to the rolling in silence. As he 
was going down the steps on the morn- 
ing of the third day he saw Delia, the 
second girl, opening the area gate. He 
beckoned her and said: 

“See here, my girl, how long have 
you been in my employ?” 

“Going on four years, 
Easter,” she replied. 

“You've been working pretty hard 
of late. You look tired. How would 
you like a vacation?” 

Delia beamed with joy. 

“Your people live in Fall River, don’t 
they ?” 

“They do, sir,” she replied. 


awfully angry,” said her 


sir; come 
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“Didw’t I go into Maillard’s yesterday, and there she sat with the two Ryker girls.” 


“Can you keep your mouth shut if [ 
let you off for a month’s rest?” 

“Shure, and I can that, sir.” 

“Listen, then,” said her master, in 
a low tone. “Go upstairs and pack 
enough of your traps in a valise to last 
you a month or six weeks—here’s a 
twenty-dollar bill for your fare and 
spending money. Go out quietly at 
once. Leave a note saying that you’re 
overworked, and that you’ve lit out, 
and that something tells you to leave. 
Then go to your home and stay there, 
mind, until I telegraph you to come 
back. Your wages will go on just the 
same. When you return you will be 
better able to work. But remember 
what I require of you.” 


Delia thanked him with gratitude 
and started to do his bidding, while 
Mr. Spalding, chuckling to himself, 
lighted his cigar and walked through 
the Park, feeding the squirrels with 
stray nuts from his pocket until he 
reached the subway station. 

That afternoon, upon arriving home, 
he was met at the door by his pretty 
daughter. 

“Oh, papa,” she said, almost in tears. 
“Delia has run away. Read this note.” 

“Phew!” said her father. “So she’s 
been overworked, has she? And some- 
thing told her to leave? Well, that’s a 
hard one on us, isn’t it? She must 
have been a victim of wanderlust.” 

“Oh, no, papa, I don’t think she even 
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“You've been working pretty hard of late. How would you like a vacation?” 


knew a man of that name,” said Mollie, 
who was not well informed, and abso- 
lutely without a sense of humor. “De- 
lia’s young man’s name was Maloney. 
Besides, she wasn’t that kind of a girl. 
And you see, as she says, she was over- 
worked. We really ought to keep two 
extra maids. Why, I have answered 
the bell at least twenty times up and 
down stairs, and Bridget won’t leave 
the kitchen. I’ve washed dishes and 
made the beds, and I’m ready to drop. 
I had to give up our bridge, besides, 
and I always win lovely prizes. Mam- 
ma’s heart feels badly—you'd better go 
up. She’s so upset over Delia’s leav- 


ing. Here’s the bell again.” And she 
groaned inwardly as she ran down to 
answer it. 

Duncan Spalding found his wife on 
the verge of tears. 

“Oh, forget it, Emily,” he said. 
“Mollie is engaging a good, smart-look- 
ing girl now in the hall.” 

After a while dinner was announced, 
and Duncan and his wife went down- 
stairs. The new maid was a Swede. 
She moved slowly, but seemed to know 
her business. All of a sudden Papa 
Spalding called out: 

“Step lively, can’t you, Mary? Don’t 
you see my meat is cold waiting for you 





















to pass the vegetables? Judas, but 
you’re slow! Where have you lived, I 
wonder ?” 

The girl jumped, nearly dropping 
her tray. That she, Selma Swanson, 
should be called “Mary,” and addressed 
by the gentleman of the house in such a 
manner was too much! And she left at 
once. 

“Lazy set of trollops!” ejaculated 
Papa Spalding, bringing his fist down 
on the table with such force that he 
caused the dishes to jump. “Glad she’s 
gone!” 

Mollie, with a resigned sigh, arose 
and began clearing away the courses. 

“Sit still,” thundered he to his wife 
as she arose to help. ‘“Can’t Mollie 
clear these few dishes away? Want 
to start your heart? Great Scott! Tl 
dine at the club to-morrow. Every one 
jumping up—I can’t stand it. What’s 
to hurt Mollie? Let her wait on us.” 

When the dinner ended it was Mollie 
who cleared away the table and washed 
the dishes. And then she dragged her- 
self upstairs to bed without even say- 
ing “good night.” 

The next morning Mr. Spalding 
made arrangements with Bridget to 
sweep the walks and take charge of the 
vestibule. 

“T’ll pay you extra,” he said, “until 
we get a good girl.” 

“Shure!” said Bridget. “The loikes 
of those tramps that does be goin’ 
around these days, sir.” 

“Yes,” replied Mr. Spalding, “they’re 
pretty fierce, Bridget, I'll admit—not 
like Delia. By the way, where does 
that ungrateful piece of baggage live? 
I want to send her trunk.” 

Bridget immediately wept. 

“T don’t know the number,” she 
sobbed. “It’s in Rose Street wid an 
aunt, sir, and I that fond of her, and 
she afther leavin’ in that manner.” 

Mr. Spalding thought that he de- 
tected the same aroma on Bridget as he 
had on his daughter’s friend at. Mail- 
lard’s. 

“They all do it,” he thought. But he 
said: 

“Well, now, Bridget, you cheer up. 
We'll get a good one soon. But don’t 
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you do their work and break down. 
Keep them going—make ’em mind and 
step lively.” 

The following day Mollie rolled her 
regular number, but she started in very 
early. Her father awoke at hearing 
the noise, and looked at his watch 
pointing to six o'clock, Then he 
grinned. 

She walked downstairs and set the 
table, served breakfast, made the beds, 
dusted, and then went to market. 

Bridget, now feeling important, de- 
veloped a chronic grouch. They feared 
even to call her through the speaking 
tube. The masseuse had lost her job, 
and was disgusted. 

At noon arrived another girl with a 
quick manner and red hair. 

“She’ll please father,’ said Mollie. 
“She’s awfully smart. Really, one 
might think she’d always lived here. 
But, oh, I’ve run up and down these 
four flights of stairs till my knees 
throb! I'll be sick, sure.” 

The dinner passed off pleasantly, and 
Mollie saw callers in the evening. The 
following night Papa Spalding came 
home out of sorts. He snapped at the 
women. The maid was too perfect to 
criticize, and he didn’t like her eye, as 
well as her looks of sympathy directed 
toward his wife—they nettled him. 
Mentally she put him down as no gen- 
tleman. 

“What’s come over papa?” said Mol- 
lie, when alone with her mother. “I 
work like a servant in this house, and 
I’m sure Ellen will leave, he scowls at 
her so, and she’s been used to such re- 
fined people.” 

For three days did Duncan Spalding 
act like one possessed. If his break- 
fast was one moment late he’d slam his 
fist on the table and thunder at his 
wife and Mollie. He never spoke to 
Ellen on account of her eye. He was 
just a little afraid of it. But when she 
gave warning very politely and demand- 
ed a month’s pay, strange to say Dun- 
can Spalding gave it up meekly and 
without a murmur. 

“I won’t stand for a late breakfast,” 
he said to her, “and if a girl doesn’t 
like it she can get out.” 
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Ellen gave him a most contemptuous 
look, and said: 

“IT have only lived with gentlemen 
heretofore.” 

“Oh, you don’t say so,” said her mas- 
ter as she left the room. 

Then Duncan chuckled to himself. 

Mollie now telephoned to a new office 
for help, having had seven from the 
last. For three weeks new girls came 
and left. No one could live with Mr. 
Spalding, and when he failed to drive 
them out above stairs, Bridget succeed- 
ed in the job below. Mrs. Spalding 
cried and had the doctor. 

“Mollie will die,” she told him. 
how she’s losing flesh.” 

And so she was. People spoke of it. 
Her gowns hung loosely on her now 
shapely figure. Her Jaeger-flannel 
complexion had given place to one of 
cream and roses, and, what’s more, she 
had ceased to complain. 

“T guess I’m getting used to the 
stairs,” she told her mother. 

“Oh, that wicked Delia!” 


“See 


sobbed 
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Mrs. Spalding to her husband. 


treat us so! It will kill my child.” 

Duncan shook and sneezed violently 
behind his large handkerchief, while 
his eyes were so full of tears that the 
good lady was sure that he had taken 
cold. 

“Oh, mamma,” said Mollie, “don’t 
worry so. I don’t mind it now, and [ 
think that it’s taking off lots of flesh, 
only that young Tillinghast opposite 
watches me so when I make the beds 
that he makes me furious.” 

At the end of four weeks, to Mollie’s 
joy, the scales tipped at a hundred and 
seventy-five pounds. 

“Well, my darling,” said her mother, 
“I’m glad that there’s some compensa- 
tion for you.” 

“T’m just delighted,” laughed the girl. 
“Tl do Delia’s work for a long time 
yet, and drop more.” 

A charwoman came in twice a week, 
and the house looked immaculately 
clean. Bridget earned her extras faith- 
fully, as Papa Spalding was in daily 
communication with that lady, and lest 
she should leave many a long green 
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found its way into her palm as com- 
pensation for extra work. 

“I give you this,” said he, “for the 
privilege of growling. I'll growl when 
I feel like it, Bridget, and I want no 
kicks coming from you if I pay for it.” 

Then she would grin, and say: 

“Shure, and it’s yerself, Mr. Spald- 
ing, that likes yer little joke.” 

One night after her father had been 
unusually cross, Mollie showed him 
several pairs of his socks that she had 
darned. 

“Look, papa,” she said. “You can’t 
find the holes. Mamma says I do it 
beautifully.” 

“You're a bonnie lassie,” said Dun- 
can, pulling her down on his lap. “And 
how much do you weigh now, little 
one ?” 

“A hundred and sixty-five pounds,” 
said she, “and a nice maid comes to- 
morrow, so I may get a chance to go 
and have some gowns taken in.” 

“By the way,” said Duncan, “young 
Tillinghast is considered quite a catch, 
isn’t he?” 

“Yes,” she replied, “but they say he 
has no use for girls—that he had a 
sad love affair once. He never takes 
a girl out or calls.” 

“Well, his father and I went to Co- 
lumbia together. We three came up in 
the subway to-night, and he introduced 
me to his son. I told him,” said Dun- 
can, with a sly light in his eye, “of 
our trouble with help, and it seems he 
has been watching you. I told him also 
of how you did a maid’s work. He 
asked permission to call this evening. 
So run up, little girl, and make your- 
self beautiful.” 

Mollie’s cup was full. That she 
should outwit the girls of her set and 
meet the one desirable man about whom 
they were all crazy was too much. She 
came down looking like a rose; at least 
so thought Mr. Russell Tillinghast. 

‘“Vou’re like the girls of my mother’s 
day, Miss Spalding,” he said. “I’ve 
longed to meet one who was not afraid 
of work. I’ve watched you flying 
around and going out to market when 
really I should have been on my way 
to business. It is refreshing to meet 














“Delia McCarthy, is it to confession ye'll be goin’ wid me this night, for the good of yere deceitful 
and lyin’ soul?” 


a domestic girl. My mother wishes to 
know you as soon as you'll let her call.” 

The young man came often, and his 
mother fell in love with Mollie at once. 
Then the girl began to wonder if virtue 
hasn’t its own reward, after all, even 
though enforced. And when they were 
servantless one evening she ran lightly 
downstairs to set the table, and lo, it 
had been done. Standing in the centre 
was a cut-glass bowl filled with pink 
roses, with a sealed note beside it, and 
a card: “Mr. Russell Cobden Tilling- 
hast.” And out of the butler’s pantry 
came Delia, blushing and smiling in a 
guilty manner. 


“Oh, Delia!’ said the girl. “When 
did you come? And, oh, how could 
you have treated us so?” 

Then she eagerly lifted the note. 

“Howly mither, and how thin ye’ve 
grown, miss!” ejaculated Delia eva- 
sively. 

“Yes,” replied Mollie, with pride, 
forgetting to scold the girl. “I’ve lost 
all of my hips, haven’t I? And you 
remember how enormous they were, 
don’t you, Delia?” 

“Indeed I do. But your skin is that 
soft, miss, as well—like a baby’s. And 
shure ye’ve changed intirely.” 

“It’s housework, Delia,” said Mollie 
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delightedly. ‘Papa says it’s better than 
rolling or anything, and I guess he’s 
right.” 

“An’ air ye’se afther givin’ up the 
rollin’, miss ?” 

“Oh, yes, Delia. Why, I don’t have 
time to dress even, and oh! we've had 
.an awful time. We've had over six- 
teen girls in six weeks.” 

‘Ah, miss, what a shame!” said Delia 
sympathetically. “I’m that ashamed of 
mysel’, but, miss, something made me 
go—that’s all.””. And Delia really cried. 

“Oh, well, we'll drop it forever now 
that you’ve come back, and I'll help 
you now. You needn’t come upstairs 
any more, for I prefer to do all that 
work. But promise me, never, never 
leave us again, will you? For I may 
leave myself. soon.” And Mollie 
blushed as she read her note. 

“Well, of all things!” said Duncan 
Spalding .when he saw Delia. “So 
you've come back, have you, young 
woman? A nice time we've had since 
you left. By rights I ought to turn 
you out now.” 

“Oh, no, papa—please don’t!” 
Mollie. “Delia has told me all, 
promised never to leave us.” 

“Well,” said her father, ‘we'll see 
how she behaves. Now, Delia, if you’d 
gone away to get married I wouldn't 
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have said a word, but to be a ‘quitter,’ 
my girl, that’s bad, and I didn’t think 
it of you. But don’t give way to any 
more attacks, do you hear? And come 
up after dinner and I'll settle your 
wages with you.” 

While he spoke severely, his eye had 
the well-known twinkle in one corner, 
and Delia was reassured. 

“Niver again, sir,’ said she, “will 
I l'ave this house till ye put me out.” 


When Delia went down into the 
kitchen and she and Bridget were eat- 
ing dinner, she burst out laughing. 

“What’s pleasing ye so?” said 
Bridget. 

“Oh, I’m after thinking of the mas- 
ter—he does be that fond of his little 
joke.” 

“Humph!” ejaculated Bridget, with 
her eyes bent upon her severely. 
“Delia McCarthy, if I dry yere dishes 
for ye, is it to confession ye'll be goin’ 
wid me this night—for the good of 
yere deceitful and lyin’ soul?” she add- 
ed solemnly. 

Delia ceased laughing, and setting 
her teacup down she wiped her mouth 
on one corner of her apron, and glow- 
ing crimson, she answered trem- 
blingly : 
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Whaat Well-Dressed Women Wear 


By Anne Rittenhouse 


HERE have been few . seasons 
which were greeted with as 
much interest as the one we are 

now entering. Certainty, apprehension, 
and expectation are mingled. This tril- 
ogy always makes them _ interesting. 
While women are always interested in 
clothes and in the approach of a new 
season, there has hitherto been little 
apprehension about it. We are full of 
that now. Even the men ask: “What 
next?” Even they have learned that 
the fashions of the last two years are 
an about-face of things sartorial. 
There may have been seasons when 
more eccentric and amazing clothes 
have been developed and worn than 
the last two, but I doubt it. For some 
reason, not written in the books, the 
creators of clothes either got so ex- 
cited that they did not know what they 
were creating, or they got so defiant 
they did not care what they created. It 
makes little difference as to the reason; 
the fact is that a great majority of the 
styles was impossible. 

The somersault from decent tradi- 
tion began with the sheath skirt, which 
was, by its classic name, the Directoire 
skirt. This garment, which was in- 
tended to reveal and not to conceal, was 
invented in an epoch of license, and it 
was revivified in an epoch that was 
quiet, and yet it became the fashion, 
minus the slash at the side. Looking 
back on all that has been, we are grate- 
ful for even that taboo. 

The moyen-age styles were not much 
of an improvement on the Directoire. 
The skirts were absurdly scanty, and 
the lack of petticoats, the flimsy ma- 
terials, and the small amount used, 
made women objects of ridicule more 
often than approval. Added to these 
well-known styles there were bits of 
the Byzantine, mosaics from the Egyp- 
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tian, borrowings from the Oriental, all 
jumbled together in a go-as-you-please 
style that gave to every amateur a 
chance to put together a hodge-podge 
of things and call it a fashionable 
frock. After this came the Turkish 
and the Russian styles. The latter pre- 
dominated. In these there was much 
gorgeousness of coloring. They did 
not stand out as definitely or continue 
as long as the other two periods, possi- 
bly because they were not conspicuous 
enough. Unfortunately the masses of 
women had become accustomed to 
freakishness by this time, and those 
who always dress in the latest fashion, 
whether it costs one dollar or one hun- 
dred dollars, wanted to continue in 
these styles. 

During the summer there has been 
no definite fashion, or rather no series 
of fashions, that were copied from an 
epoch. It has been a careless season, 
full of vagaries given over to eccentric 
and individual styles. This does not 
mean that it has been harmless. It has 
produced two very bad fashions. One 
was the hobble skirt and the other was 
the clothespin, commonly called the 
Turkish pantaloon. The hobble gar- 
ment originated in the aéroplane skirt, 
which began with a graceful sash 
around the knees to suggest the method 
by which a lady in a flying machine 
holds. in her skirt, and it ended in a 
tight band about the ankles that kept 
a woman from any graceful walking, 
and made her look so much like a hob- 
bled horse that the name arose of itself. 

While the balance of eccentricity lay 
in the skirts, the milliners were not idle. 
They were injecting as much freakish- 
ness into their hats as their ingenuity 
could suggest. The cartwheel, the 
peach basket, the fig basket, and the 
melon were among the _ best-known 
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Charming gown of white voile, with panel of black | Gown of white liberty satin, trimmed with bands 
velvet. Cuffs of silk and black velvet; of black velvet. Belt of red and gold; _ 
waist and skirt tucked. caps of lace on the sleeves. 
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Suit of blue serge with collar, cuffs and belt of Tailored broadcloth suit. The skirt is pleated on 
black velvet. the side and fastened with a large button. 
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shapes that brought criticism from side 
lines. There were many others un- 
named and difficult to describe. Queer 
draperies reared their height into the 
air, and Chantecler colorings in connec- 
tion with farmyard fowls were among 
the oddities. 

It is painful to admit, but it is never- 
theless true, that the women during the 
past two years have lent themselves 
readily to the pen of the cartoonist. 
This does not mean that everything has 
been ugly, and that all women have 
been ill-dressed. Far from it. Good 
taste, judgment, and discretion in 
clothes have made a large number of 
women conspicuous. These women 
have shown that they know how to 
steer between Scylla and Charybdis. 

This is but a slight summary of what 
we have gone through during the last 
two years, but it is sufficient to remind 

any woman of the 
reason why she looks 
with interest and ap- 
prehension upon the 
incoming fashions. 
From the styles 
that have already 
come in, the outlook 
for sensationalism is 
not as serious as we 
feared. In truth, the 
hobble skirt is here 
in a less exaggerated 
form, yet it is not 
necessary for any 
woman to wear it. 
She can do as she 
pleases about it, and 
she will be very glad 
before Christmas if 
her judgment has 
kept her away from 
it. The wide hem, 
which has been such 
a dominant part of 
the peasant styles, has 
become too common- 
place for further ex- 
ploitation, but it may 
be in second style for 
a while until one set- 
Evening gown of rose-colored mousseline de soie, embroidered with tles down into the 
silver, and fringe of silver on bottom of skirt, waist and sleeves. fashions of winter. 
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The new narrow skirt has a hem 
on it that reaches to the hips, made 
of another material than the bodice. 
It is pointed, or rounded down, in the 
front. This method is shown on a 
gown of black-and-white checked voile 
for the mid-season. The hem is of 
black satin, and runs up to within 
eight inches of the waist at sides and 
back. It is put on under a heavy silk 
cord, which is arranged into an octopus- 
looking ornament at the back. The 
bodice has a flat yoke effect of black 
satin around the shoulders, and is fast- 
ened at the left side with oblong brass 
buttons, which continue to the waist 
line on the voile. At the side of them, 
below the yoke, is a pleated frill of 
thin white muslin edged with Irish 
picot, One would naturally think that 
such a gown carried a patent-leather 
belt, but a definite girdle would cut off 
the figure too much between the hips 
and bust when worn with a skirt like 
this. Therefore, the skirt material is 


lifted a bit on the blouse, neatly pleated 
in to fit, and its upper edges finished 


with a very tiny silk cord. Such a 
model is excellent for any occasion 
from now until spring. It can be made 
in voile for the house or to be worn 
under a coat, or in cheviot and broad- 
cloth for the street. 

Another fashion that held its own 
for so many years is the high waist 
line, which is returning to favor for 
this winter. Whether the creators of 
clothes or the wearers of them decided 
that the large waist line was not a 
pretty accompaniment to the long- 
waisted gown no one knows; but the 
waist line has shot up to its old posi- 
tion in a rather surprising manner. 
The observer of clothes feared that the 
long waist line would not last unless 
the corsets and figures were changed. 
There was some effort to put curves 
in the corsets and broaden the hip line, 
but the women would not have it. It 
is possible that they reveled in the com- 
fort of the straight-front corset, which 
allowed them from a twenty-eight to a 
thirty-three inch waist measurement, 
which did not press on any vital organ, 
and they preferred the restriction at 








Evening frock for young girl of voile de soie, tunic 
design, with garlands of roses. The 
large collar is of lace. 
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A practical frock trimmed with bands of embroidery. 
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Street dress of dark-blue suiting trimmed with heavy 


braid buttons and pleats. 
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the hip line, where it had been, rather 
than on the waist line. 

While a large waist is not ugly, if 
defined, it at once becomes thick and 
ungainly when attention is brought to 
it by a belt; therefore, the belt has 
gone from a majority of gowns, and 
even the high-waisted cloth skirt, to 
be worn under a coat, has returned to 
favor. The princess gown, tight-fit- 
ting and without a girdle, is not among 
the new models. The empire effect is 
entirely different. It has a girdle, or 
rather a waist line, but it places it just 
below the bust. This is always a pretty 
fashion, for the slender figure is grace- 
ful in it, and the stout figure hides its 
defects through it. 

It seems very certain that the short 
coat will be in style all winter. It ap- 
pears on the best of the new models. 
The Zouave and the Eton jackets, both 
of which were promised in the late 
spring, have not made their appearance. 
The latter is seen on individual even- 
ing gowns, but not enough to warrant 
it being called the style. The new coats 
are cut off at the hips, and rounded if 
the figure can stand it; if not, it is care- 
fully measured to a becoming line be- 
tween the knees and hips. Remember 
that it is most important to find out 
just where to end a coat. An eighth 
of an inch makes a wide difference. 
One should stand before a long glass 
and have the hem pinned up at several 
lengths before making a choice. The 
fashion that prevailed during the sum- 
mer of making a coat longer in front 
than back is not attractive, and it should 
not be followed. The coat should be 
braided about a half inch or more 
longer in the back. The new models 
for autumn, and these may not prevail 
after Christmas, are double-breasted in 
some unique fashion, and opened from 
waist to hem. 

One model has only one rever, which 
slants across the bust, and the coat is 
fastened at its end with one large but- 
ton and a two-inch embroidered button- 
“hole. Another coat is fastened at a 
slanting line from the left side of the 
‘neck to the waist with a broad band of 

: dull burnt-orange broadcloth on a dull 


metal surface edged with black cord 
and fastened with loops of cord over 
six brass buttons. It opens at the 
waist line, and the two sides fall apart. 
The belt, which is loosely run through 
cloth slides, is of patent leather with an 
inlet strip of burnt orange through the 
centre. It is fastened with silk loops 
and brass buttons in front. Still an- 
other model has a slight sag over the 
belt, around the figure, and is fastened 
double-breasted from under the collar 
to waist. This collar is an extra wide 
Incroyable affair of black velvet, and 
the fastening is invisible under a short 
ornamental band of applied broadcloth 
pieces, cut into triangles and lozenges, 
and made of dull blue, burnt orange, 
and black. The suit is blue. The belt 
of this is of velvet ribbon, and is held 
into place by an oblong brass buckle. 
This will give you a good idea of how 
the new coats are made, for any one of 
these models is thoroughly smart, and 
all are turned out by a great- Paris 
house. 

Skirts will be short and narrow for 
the street. While one need not follow 
the extremes, it is really more com- 
fortable to wear a narrow skirt for the 
outdoor hours in America. It looks 
neater, and it does not have pleats to 
be constantly pressed into place with a 
hot iron. The cloth ones are untrimmed 
and gored with seams down the side. 
If a hem is used, it is of the material 
cut on the straight and stitched on the 
outside. Skirts for house wear are 
long again. Some show decided trains, 
but it is too early to tell whether women 
will go back to the grace, mingled with 
discomfort, of these appendages. 

A prevailing style for young girls is 
on the Dolly Varden idea, somewhat 
modified. It is not new, but it has 
been steadily enforced for the last year. 
It shows a short, scanty skirt tucked 
in, or rather caught up about six inches 
above the ankles. This drapery is 
diaphanous, and ends in a wreath of 
roses or a band of tinseled embroidery. 
One model, which is to serve as a dance 
gown, is of Killarney pink satin cut 
off above the ankles, and the drapery 
is of white dotted net falling full from 
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the waist and gathered to a wreath of 
roses a few inches below the knees. 
The bodice is round, and shows a white 
guimpe of the net, and is draped in 
fichu effect over shoulders and sleeves. 
The belt is a row of pink roses, and 
a wreath of these is worn in the hair. 

While one would always disapprove 
of the skirt that is absurdly short and 
narrow, the American woman should 
have enough individuality to insist upon 
enough shortness and narrowness to 
make her comfortable in this climate 
and in her method of living. We take 
our styles from the French, but we do 
not live like the French women, nor 
have any of their traditions about 
clothes and occasions. We are out on 
the streets at nine in the morning, and 
they are not out until noon. They 
rarely walk; we rarely ride. They 
never use a street car if they have a 
coin to ride any other way, and we 
pack the street cars. It is the same 
whether they are wives of millionaires 
or girls going to offices. We walk, we 
are unchaperoned, we do our own shop- 
ping and errands. Therefore, the short 
skirt is not essential with them, but it 
should be a uniform with us. 
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As for hats, they will be smaller this 
year than for many seasons, but what 
they lack in width they will make up 
in height. The so-called Hindu tur- 
ban is still in first style, and plumes and 
egrets and unnamed feathers are made 
to stand upright on the hats. They 
are put in the back as often as they 
are in the front. The high-crowned 
walking hat, with a small brim and a 
covering of loose Chantecler feathers, 
is quite the style for street wear, and 
the flat motor bonnet with its drapery 
of a chiffon veil is to be generally 
taken up for street wear in fair or foul 
weather. 

There is an attempt to abandon the 
collarless blouse and go back to the 
stiff-boned collars. Whether or not 
women in general will obey that man- 
date remains to be seen. They are fool- 
ish if they do, for the uncovered neck 
is a pretty and a healthy fashion. I 
fear it caused its own death because it 
was carried to such an extreme in hours 
when it should not have been worn. 
However, nearly all the pretty fashions 
have died because women did not know 
just when to use them and when not to 
abuse them. 





Glows the Virefly 
(,LOws the firefly in the dusk, 
Deep the woods and still; 
On the bank the willow tree 
Droops beside the rill, 
Trails its branches in the stream, 
Lulls to sleep the whip-poor-will. 


Broods the darkness over all— 
Night of melody. 

On the bridge I listen long, 
Comes thy voice to me. : 

Mood of tender wistfulness, 
In my soul I dream of thee. 


Neue M. S. CAprRon. 
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ITTLE Joe he’s orful skeered. 
Somepin’s a matter with that child 

*Spect his mother humors him 

Coz he acts an’ looks so sp’iled. 
He’s a sight! This Hallowe’en 

You jest orter seen li'l’ Joe. 
He jest yellt an’ kicked an’ runned 

Coz the punkins skeered him so! 


An’ we helt him an’ we made 
Him jest blow their candles out— 
*Cept you know he wouldn’t blow, 
But jest yellt an’ jumped about. 
*Nen we showed him they was jes’ 
Punkins an’ jest made fer fun 
Inter gobluns, an’ he said: 
“T don’t keer!” An’ off he run, 


’Nen we all dressed up like ghosts 
An’ li'l’ Joe he went an’ hid 
In the oven of the range, 
An’ almost got cooked, he did, 
’Fore we heard him! ’Nen we said: 
“Come an’ be a ghost like us, 
*Nen you won't be skeered.” An’ he 
Made another orful fuss. 


But he let us dress him up 
All in white—but on a shelf 
Wuz a lookin-’glass, an’ he 
Saw it an’ got skeered hisself! 
I don’t know whut will become 
Uf little Joe. I’m right afeered 
He'll grow to be a lady ef 
He don’t quit a bein’ skeered. 
MarGaret Bette Houston. 
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M* dear!” exclaimed Aunt Betty 
Dinwiddie in a voice where 
sheer horror overmastered 
auntly rebuke for the moment. “The 
man’s impossible—impossible! He 
owns a saloon! Why, he began life as 
a bootblack!” The height of the im- 
possible had been reached. 

“I know it,” replied Aunt Betty’s 
niece, Ella Sewall, dispassionately. 
“He’s a man who has done something.” 

Aunt Betty gazed at Ella in a stricken 
silence for a few seconds. Meantime 
Ella provokingly directed her limpid 
gaze through the long French windows, 
across the colonnaded veranda, down 
the locust-lined drive to the road, 
where the Honorable Daniel Foggarty, 
of New York, was enthralling the eyes 
of a large part of Bluevale by his 
strange mismanagement of the horse he 
bestrode. 

“He’s said to be a thoroughly cor- 
rupt politician,” Aunt Betty summoned 
her forces to remark. 

“Probably he is,” replied Ella indif- 
ferently. 

“He murders the King’s English, and 
he is certainly grotesque on horseback,” 
continued Mrs. Dinwiddie, working up 
a climax. 

‘He is, indeed,” agreed her niece cor- 
dially. “And Tommy Voorhis is per- 
fect on a polo pony, and can probably 
use the subjunctive without a tremor of 
anxiety. But it is the Honorable Dan- 
iel who rules Tommy, back there in 
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New York, and not vice versa. Yet 
Tommy was fed from a gold spoon and 
the Honorable Daniel from pewter— 
and a knife at that, I dare say! Oh, I 
do like men who do something!” 

That Mrs. Dinwiddie chose to take 
this remark as a personal affront only 
shows how much more there is in femi- 
nine conversation than meets the ear. 
She arose, and shaking down‘her dark 
plumage of conventional grief, she said 
stiffly to her niece: 

“T am sorry, my dear Ella, that you 
regret that your father and all your 
forefathers were gentlemen. And that 
you do not appreciate what your Aunt 
Jane and I have succeeded in doing for 
you. Ssh! Here comes some one.” 

Ella had looked up with some aston- 
ishment at the beginning of her aunt’s 
speech. For once she had been guilt- 
less of any secondary meaning in her 
idle, though whole-hearted, admiration 
of the Honorable Daniel Foggarty, at 
present sojourning at Bluevale Hot 
Springs for his liver’s sake, as the 
metropolitan press widely informed the 
public. But the abrupt conclusion of 
her aunt’s remarks directed her atten- 
tion to the drive again. 

“If any more women ask me to-day 
whether it’s pink or blue for a boy 
baby, I shall certainly kill them,” she 
announced determinedly. “Eight have 
already. I’m waiting for the ninth.” 

She closed the door of the little room 
which had been her father’s study be- 
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hind her, and, entering that portion of 
her old home which had been converted 
into the Daughters of Colonial Vir- 
ginia’s Exchange for Women’s Work, 
Bazaar, and Tea Room, she surveyed 
the newcomer with that expression of 
belligerent inquiry which had already 
made her quite unpopular among the 
floating population of the new Bluevale. 

The new Bluevale—the only one 
known to the world beyond the hills— 
was an aggregation of sanitariums, ho- 
tels, annexes, pavilions for “taking the 
waters,” casinos where the nervously 
collapsed capitalists of the great cities 
could play their games of chance with- 
out coming into conflict with the old 
Bluevale’s bucolic ordinances, and sta- 
bles and kennels which were the signs 
of the unexpected recrudescence of the 
countryside’s ancient hunting renown. 

The old Bluevale had slumbered more 
or less peacefully for the generation 
that had elapsed since the war, dream- 
ing behind its wide-pillared porches 
with the trumpet vines hiding their de- 
cay, its tubs of oleanders, its magnolia 
bushes foaming with beauty in the 
spring, its great, old box trees in whose 
pungent density the girls and boys of 
Bluevale had played hide and seek since 
time began. 

It was an unprogressive, drowsy 
community, with a little flickering pride 
in old achievements and a little mild 
scorn, faintly envious, that was more 
than half indolence, for present-day 
strenuosity. It had adjusted its shoul- 
ders to bear its burden of debt and 
proud, “genteel” poverty, and it seldom 
found the load irksome except at the 
periods of note renewals or tax sales. 
Then one morning it awoke suddenly 
from its gentle somnolence to learn that 
some investigating spirit had found hot 
springs gushing forth in Miller’s Notch, 
two or three miles beyond the town, in 
the hills that climbed steadily, line upon 
line of deepening blue, toward the paler 
blue of the distant sky. 

It was. an outsider who discovered 
the springs. “Of course,” said Ella 
Sewall, disdainful of home talent. It 
was outsiders who secured options, who 
bought land, built caravanseries, adver- 
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tised, exploited the springs; Bluevale 
meanwhile debating whether it wanted 
to be “overrun with strangers,” and de- 
ciding that it did not when it was too 
late to prevent their inpouring, and 
when Bluevale’s fate as a winter and 
health resort was already sealed, with 
that rapidity that marks transactions 
of which millionaires happen to be 
among the promoters. 

The lady upon whom Ella Sewall, 
unwilling manager of the ‘Daughters’ ” 
bazaar aforesaid, turned her cold, di- 
rect glance of question, was undoubt- 
edly one of the new Bluevallians. The 
old town, where the women went 
clothed in family pride and more or 
less graceful made-overs from season 
to season, had surely never seen her 
like. Even among the new Bluevallians 
her type was not sufficiently frequent 
to enable Ella to recognize it at once. 
For though no observer of even ordi- 
nary acumen would claim for the ladies 
who thronged the hotel corridors, who 
appeared at the hunt meets, who danced 
at the casino, played bridge in the card 
rooms, and who _ superintended the 
building of their own cottages in the 
neighborhood, that they were all the 
untouched products of nature, at least 
they wore their artificialities with the 
easy challenging air that puts the un- 
artificial upon the defensive. 

The woman who looked timidly at 
Ella as that young lady towered like a 
reluctant goddess among the sofa cush- 
ions, the cases of embroideries and 
laces, the homespun quilts—for the 
Daughters were beneficently interested 
in the neighboring mountain women’s 
industries—the burnt wood, the 
zephyrs, flosses, silks, the knitting and 
crochet needles, and all the smothering 
paraphernalia of the place, was very 
unlike the ladies who usually came to 
the bazaar. 

To begin with, she seemed nervous— 
like one accustomed to snubbing, or at 
any rate sufficiently familiar with it to 
dread it; in the second place, she 
seemed what Ella, in her youthful in- 
tolerance, designated as “vulgar.” She 
was short and stout, and her elaborate, 
tightly fitted frock of blue broadcloth 


















embroidered with a profusion of pea- 
cocks’ eyes, accentuated her defects of 
figure ; her brown eyes were prominent, 
and their appeal was accordingly 
touched with a sort of grotesqueness ; 
her plump cheeks were blooming with 
a pink of whose static quality there 
could be no question; the same sort of 
carmine reddened her lips, and her hair, 
waved and curled beneath a big hat 
loaded with blue ostrich plumes, was of 
a luster the origin of which even the 
somewhat pastoral young woman who 
presided over the establishment had no 
doubt. 

“T wanted to ask,” began the new- 
comer nervously, “that is, may I be 
served with tea?” 

“The tea room,” said Ella coldly, “is 
across the hall; and although we have 
little call for it at this hour’—she 
glanced at the grandfather’s clock be- 
hind a pillow-laden davenport in the 
corner which registered eleven o’clock 
a. m.—‘I can easily have some made 
for you. Black, or green, or a blend, 
which do you prefer?” 

“Oh, not for the world, not for any- 
thing; if it isn’t the right time,” cried 
the lady in blue. “I couldn’t think of 
troubling you.” 

“It will be no trouble,” replied Ella 
perfunctorily. 

3ut the other, glancing nervously 
from side to side, continued to as- 
severate that she could not think of 
such a thing. 

“Ts there anything I can do for you, 
then?” asked Ella wearily. 

The lady in blue had darted from 
sofa cushion to bedroom slippers and 
babies’ hoods with a swallowlike speed, 
and seemed in imminent danger of los- 
ing her mental way entirely among the 
multitudinous articles with which the 
skill of the contributors to the Daugh- 
ters’ Exchange had cluttered the old 
room. Brought to bay by the uncom- 
promising young guardian of the ba- 
zaar, she recklessly bought a centre- 
piece of linen embroidered in strawber- 
ries, two “Yale” sofa pillows, ten yards 
of Irish crochet, and a pair of infant’s 
bootees. 

“My maid’s sister had a new baby 
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the other day,” she explained the last 
purchase. 

“Ah!” said Ella, deftly doing the 
various articles up in tissue paper 
preparatory to placing them in a paste- 
board box. 

“You needn’t take so much trouble,” 
said the purchaser. ‘‘My motor is out- 
side, and I can send the chauffeur in 
for the parcels. What a wonderful old 
house this is!” 

Ella, with compressed lips, gave all 
her attention to the bundle tying. 

“It’s been in your family a long time, 
they tell me?” pursued the lady, de- 
terminedly conversational, yet with 
some trace of her former nervousness. 

“Twenty-six dollars and fifty cents,” 
announced Ella, looking up from a slip 
of paper on which she had been adding. 
“I beg your pardon. You said 

“That this—that isn’t this—your 
house? I mean,” cried the flustered 
buyer, “that I hear it has been in your 
family a long time. The clerk at the 
hotel told me so.’ 

She fished a fifty-dollar bill out of a 
gold-meshed bag, and tendered it in 
payment of her bill. 

“Yes, it has been. I’m sorry, but I 
cannot change that. I will send the 
things to the hotel at which you are 
staying, wf you will allow’ me, 
Mrs. 

“Mrs. enn. Mrs. Lycurgus For- 
sythe,” replied the lady, with zest. 
“Mrs. Lycurgus Forsythe, at the Notch 
House. You don’t know,” she ended, 
with a recklessness that had in it a 
touch of tremulousness, “how glad I 
am to say my name! Not a soul has 
asked me what it was since I registered 
at that old hotel. And it’s a name I’m 
proud enough of telling. It means 
something out in God’s country.” 

Beneath the permanent red and white 
of her skin a flush of feeling ran. Ella 
looked at her with new, awakening eyes, 

“You come from the West?” she 
suggested in a more friendly tone than 
she had used before. 

“From Deming, New Mexico,” 
chirped Mrs. Lycurgus Forsythe, ap- 
parently as much rejoiced to speak the 
name of her habitation as she had been 
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She had a callow youth in attendance. 


to speak her own. “Lycurgus For- 
sythe is a name they know out there.” 

“I’m sure,” said Ella, smiling in spite 
of herself, “that it is a very nice name.” 

“Handsome is that handsome does! 
My husband went out there with noth- 
ing but the clothes he stood in—and 
they were no great shakes of clothes! 
And to-day he’s a millionaire. Oh, I 
know that money don’t really amount 
to anything—but when you’ve made it 
all yourself, without doing any one a 
mean trick to make it, you can’t help 
feeling a little proud.” 

“T should say not,” Ella answered, 
with kindling glance. 

“T wouldn’t be talking like this—I 
know it isn’t the classy sort of way to 
talk”—-Mrs. Forsythe suddenly lapsed 
into humility—‘“if I just hadn’t had to 
let out! I’ve had to tell myself about it 
a dozen times a day to keep from feel- 
ing like groveling before the very bell 
boys up there at the Notch House. My 
dear, from the way those women look 
at me, you'd think it was no trick to 





pile up four million in five years the 
way Lycurgus and me—I mean, Lycur- 
gus and I—done—did.”’ 

“You helped your husband in his 
early days?” Ella’s voice disclosed un- 
expected wealth of sympathy; it was 
almost like a caress. 

“My dear,” said Mrs. Forsythe elo- 
quently, “I was waiting in the depot 
restaurant at San Luis when we met; 
he hadn’t had but four meals with me 
when he asked me if I wanted to try it 
out with him, and I knew I did—I 
knew it from the first day he sat down 
on a stool before my counter. And 
from that day until he struck it rich— 
aye, and for long afterward, too—we 
were never apart. I prospected along 
with him, I made camp with him, I was 
with him when he got old man 
Schwartz, of the Palace Hotel, San 
Luis, to grubstake him for trying out 
the Ethelinda—that’s the mine that 
made him and me and old man 
Schwartz rich. It was named after 
me; my name's’ Ethelinda—you 
wouldn’t have thought it, would you?” 
she ended, with sudden, irrelevant per- 
Spicacity. 

Ella laughed. 

“He says it was as much my find as 
his, and that, anyway, it was my confi- 
dence that heartened him from day to 
day, and made him-put it through. And 
there was some truth in that; my confi- 
dence and my coffee—if I do say it my- 
self, they’re enough to put a heart in 
any one. So that somehow,” with a 
sudden return to her grievances, “it 
riles me clear through to come here, and 
have women that never did one hand’s 
turn for themselves or their husbands, 
look at me as if I was a freak, like the 
gila monster they were showing pre- 
served in alcohol in Deming when I 
came away. I don’t understand it,” 
with a burst of despondency. “I’m as 
well dressed as any of them. Don’t 
you think so?” 

Ella found herself murmuring some 
platitudes about the conservatism of 
Eastern manners and many reassur- 
ances as to the splendor of her inter- 
locutor’s garments. 

“Say, my dear, why don’t you come 
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to dinner with me?” demanded Mrs. 
Forsythe in a sudden gust of inspira- 
tion. “I’ve got to wait here until Lyke 
gets back from London; he had to go 
over there on business, but I was so laid 
up with rheumatism that the doctor 
sent me here, and here my husband will 
expect to find me when he comes back. 
And I’m so tired of eating alone! 
Couldn’t you come to dinner with me?” 
She fairly hung upon Ella’s answer. 

As for Miss Sewall, she hesitated. 
She was certainly not in the habit of 
dining with strangers. And what had 
this stranger to recommend her? ‘The 
woman’s impossible, my dear, impossi- 
ble!” declared Ella’s inner voice, 
mimicking her aunt’s recent dictum on 
the Honorable Daniel Foggarty. 

“Thank you very much,” she said 
finally. “It is very kind of you, and 
I shall be very glad to come, some 
time ii 

“Oh, to-night! To-night, please! 
That is, if you haven’t any previous 
engagement ?” . 

“No, I haven’t,” said Ella gallantly, 
resolving to make her favor completely 
gracious. “I'll be very glad to come 
to-night.” 

Mrs. Forsythe’s appreciation of Miss 
Sewall’s amiability was all that the most 
exacting nature could have required. 
Ella, always chafing against the narrow 
circle of her own activities, felt a 
pleased sympathy with the woman who 
had faced the privations and hardships 
of a rough life to wrest something from 
the earth, to be a comrade and an in- 
spiration to her mate. Some deep sense 
of justice in her saluted the successful 
pioneer with the honor that worthy suc- 
cess should command; the restless, 
thwarted ambition to do something 
claimed, with pride, a fellowship with 
the woman who had done something; 
and some maternal pity, more funda- 
nental yet, was up in arms against the 
snubbing of the poor, overdressed little 
woman. 

Aunt Betty Dinwiddie was impa- 
tiently inquisitive when the door of the 
bazaar at last closed upon the morn- 
ing’s visitor, and Ella returned to the 
study. 
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“Did I actually hear you showing 
that woman the upstairs rooms?” she 
demanded. 

“Yes, I did show them to her,” Ella 
confessed. 

Her aunt gazed at her with indigna- 
tion. “May I ask how you reconcile 
doing that with your statement that you 
thought it indecent to ask the world in 
to look upon the relics of a family life? 
I suppose you remember what you told 
me when I proposed that you should 
have a little museum in the room where 
General Washington slept when he 
came to visit your great-great-grand- 
father Sewall? When I wanted the 
Jefferson correspondence put in a case, 
and the Sewall swords hung between 
the windows, and the Stuart portraits 
hung opposite ?” 

“But this was different,’ explained 
Ella. “I still find the idea of having 
our old house exhibited at—twenty-five 
cents a peep, wasn’t it to be?” 

“But for the establishment of a bed 
in the Richmond hospital for any Blue- 
vale Daughter of Colonial Virginia, not 
for yourself,” interposed Mrs. Dinwid- 
die. 

“Well, I still find that idea repug- 
nant,” finished Ella. ‘As, indeed you 
know I do even the converting of the 
lower floor into the D. C. V. bazaar and 
tea room. But this was different. I 
showed the rooms to her because—they 
meant so much to her.” 

“Meant much to her? 
mean?” 

“She’s a Westerner,” said Ella. 
“She’s a woman who has done some- 
thing, helped to make something new, 
helped to develop, to build up; so she 
had a sort of feeling about the relics of 
the people who had done things in their 
time, who had developed and built up 
in their turn. Oh, I don’t know that I 
can explain it.” 

“Did she tell you that she was a 
woman of family?” inquired Aunt Bet- 
ty, with skepticism ready to spring out 
of her throat if Ella should answer af- 
firmatively. 

Ella laughed. 
“No, dear auntie. She didn’t.” 
“Then what do you mean about her 


What do you 
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caring for the relics? You and I care 
for them, and the Daughters, whom you 
won't permit to see them. But she 

I don’t understand you, Ella. They 
were our fathers, those men and ; 

“They were her brothers,” declared 
Ella dreamily. 

“If you’re going to talk sheer non- 
sense | might as well go,” said Aunt 
Betty in deep annoyance. 

And accordingly she went. She con- 
fided to her husband who was at the 
piano playing the Moonlight Sonata 
by way of a rest from his forenoon’s 
assiduous labors on the monumental 
work he was “preparing for the press,” 
as he always put it, “Bluevale between 
1776 and 1860,” that Ella was the 
most trying human being she had ever 
known. 

“I told Rick when he brought Ella 
home how it would be,” she declared; 
her mind leaping back nearly a quarter 
of a century to the time when her 
brother had brought home his bride. “I 
said to him, ‘Rick, it isn’t that she isn’t 


sweet and lovely, for she is; it isn’t that 
she doesn’t love you, for she does; it 
isn’t even that I believe in keeping alive 
sectional antagonism, for I don’t; but it 
was a mistake for you to marry a 


Northern girl. You mark my words, 
it was a mistake.’ That was what I 
said to poor Rick twenty-four years 
ago. And now look at Ella—our Ella, 
I mean—in spite of all her careful 
training, she simply has other ideals in 
her blood. Do you remember how 
Rick’s wife started that little negro 
school? She would have been a con- 
stant cause of dissension if—of course, 
no one was sorrier than I for Rick 
when she died so young. But how she 
crops out in Ella!” 

Mr. Dinwiddie, who had a more vivid 
recollection of his youth than Mrs. Din- 
widdie of hers, or who, perhaps, had a 
more vivid youth to remember, replied, 
as he allowed the chords to die to 
silence: 

“It’s her mother, I suppose, some- 
what; but it’s something else, Eliza- 
beth, my dear; it’s two-and-twenty, it’s 
two-and-twenty !” 

“JT didn’t want to be a waitress in a 
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Chicago restaurant or a newspaper 
woman in New York or to take up a 
homestead claim in Oklahoma when I 
was two-and-twenty,” said Aunt Betty 
convincingly. 

“You had the inestimable advantage 
of having me when you were at that 
golden age, my dear.” Her husband 
smiled at her across the keys. “Give 
Ella a young man, and she will cease to 
sigh for El Dorado.” 

“Give her a young man? Hasn’t she 
snubbed Tommy Voorhis until he has 
actually given up all attention to her? 
Hasn't she out and out rejected Law- 
rence Vandewater? I am so discour- 
aged about her! After poor Rick died 
and we had all so completely squelched 
her notions of making a career for her- 
self in some outlandish place, I thought 
we had done so well to get her ap- 
pointed manager of the D. C. V. bazaar, 
and to have it established in her own 
very home! Why, the rent the Daugh- 
ters pay her, to say nothing of her sal- 
ary, is enough for her to live on—live 
on well, as we do things here in old 
Bluevale. But she still hankers after 
that impossible lumber development 
scheme of hers, and says she hates the 
atmosphere in which she lives. And 
she’s so forbidding in her manner that 
she actually drives away custom. The 
Daughters are beginning to grumble. 
It was the perfectly suitable thing—and 
see how she’s spoiling it!” 

But Mr. Dinwiddie, gliding into “Du 
Bist die Ruh,” and smiling at his per- 
turbed wife with the smile that had 
kept her from longing for El Dorados 
even at twenty-two, banished the 
wrinkle from her brow. 

“She’s too sensible not*to see it in 
time,” she concluded under the benign 
influences, 

Meantime Ella, with the aid of her 
superannuated Cousin Bethia, who was 
nominally her chaperon and really her 
inefficient charge, was dressing to dine 
at the Notch House with Mrs, Lycur- 
gus Forsythe. She had been the re- 
cipient of many invitations from the 
colony in the earlier days of its forma- 
tion; she was Miss Sewall, great-great- 
granddaughter of the Sewall who had 
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Mrs. Forsythe’s manner of acknowledging the introduction would have done eredit to Mrs. Leary at her 
most arrogant. 


been Washington’s trusted friend and 
Jefferson's counselor, and great-grand- 
daughter of the Sewall who had played 
so brilliant a part in the war of 1812. 

In Bluevale it was natural for the 
newcomers to recall these things. And 
she looked the part. Mrs. Vandewater, 
Lawrence’s doting mamma, had tried to 
make a great deal of her; Mrs. Leary, 
Tommy Voorhis’ sister, lightly wearing 
the triple crown of beauty, fashionable 
daring, and two divorces, had shown a 
friendly willingness to further her 
brother’s aims. But Ella had let her 
deep-seated indifference to all that they 
had to offer become too evident. Mrs. 
Vandewater had been offended, Mrs. 
Leary had shrugged her graceful shoul- 
ders and declared that “it wasn’t really 
amusing enough to go on with, this 
courting a scornful statue for one’s 
brother,” and had given it up. So that 
it was a long time since Ella had min- 
gled with the new Bluevallians. 

10 


And now she was going to appear 
under the auspices of a Mrs. Lycurgus 
Forsythe, whom the other women had 
sent to Coventry for another brand of 
bad taste than the one which they af- 
fected. Ella felt a hot glow of cham- 
pionship as she swathed her thin, black 
gown—three years old, and fifty-eight 
cents a yard when it was new—in a 
long cape that had descended to her 
from Aunt Jane’s last winter in Rich- 
mond, and ran down to Mrs. For-. 
sythe’s waiting motor. 

Mrs. Forsythe, in salmon pink and 
cloth-of-gold, her massive chignon of 
coppery hair supported by a three-inch 
band of salmon-pink velvet. dotted here 
and there with diamond buckles, and 
wearing resplendent upon her bosom a 
sunburst which Ella despairingly felt 
to be the size of a supper plate, beamed 
with delight when her guest arrived. 
She looked a little dubiously at the 
black frock, but her doubts vanished as 
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she surveyed the slim young figure 
which it clothed, the proud young head 
that rose from the soft decolletage. 

“If only I had had a daughter!” she 
said to Ella. 

“Have you any sons?” asked Ella. 

“Two. Twins. Nineteen. Young 
Lyke is at Harvard, and Tad is with 
his father. He didn’t seem to make 
no—any—headway with learning, so 
his father’s taken him into business. 

3ut I do wish I’d had a daughter. I’d 
love so to dress one up handsome, and 
to make her gay and happy.” 

Ella sighed the sigh of one who has 
experienced the full bitterness of being 
made happy according to the rule for 
happiness of another generation. 

The young girl knew that the smile 
which ran over the assembled diners in 
the Tudor dining room of the Notch 
House, as a little breeze runs over the 
face of a lake, was one of contempt for 
her overdressed little hostess. She felt 
her color rise, partly with indignation, 
partly perhaps with self-consciousness. 
Her imagination supplied her with an- 
other picture—a lonely mountainside, a 
camp pitched for the night, a young 
woman, flannel-shirted, booted, trou- 
sered, like the man near her, cooking 
above the camp fire. What if she was 
a little noisy, a little vulgar? She had 
done something; she had helped to de- 
velop, to create. 

What had those smiling, easy, as- 
sured women done? Some of the men, 
to be sure, had earned their right to the 
Notch House, if that was the form of 
reward for labor which they craved, 
but what had the women ever done for 
their country or their husbands, even, 
that they should look superciliously 
upon this woman who had helped to re- 
lease the buried wealth of the world? 
She swept in with head more erect than 
ever, with clear eyes brightened by a 
high emotion. 

It was while they waded through the 
banquet of many courses with which 
the Notch House was in the habit of 
counteracting the effect of the waters 
and the outdoor regimen prescribed by 
the doctors, that a telegram was 
brought to Mrs. Lycurgus Forsythe. 


“It’s all right,” she said as she read. 
“I’m always frightened when I see one 
of them things, always think that young 
Lyke has broken his leg at football or 
run away with a chorus girl; but this is 
all right. My brother’s coming down 
from Washington to see me; he’s been 
there on forestry business.” 

Ella’s glow of enthusiasm for the 
Forsythe family faded; she rapidly pic- 
tured Mrs. Forsythe’s brother, and she 
did not like the picture at all. She 
could admire the Daniel Foggartys only 
at a distance. Why had she “let her- 
self in” for a lot of undesirable ac- 
quaintances? Then she glanced across 
the room to the table where sat Mrs. 
Leary, dazzling, amused, amusing, with 
long emerald earrings swaying almost 
to her bare shoulders and a circlet of 
emerald ribbon in her pale gold locks. 
Mrs. Leary patronized a more skillful 
“toucher-up” than Mrs. Forsythe. 

Mrs. Leary’s gay eyes encountered 
Ella’s ; her nod of greeting was a subtle 
impertinence. 

“Do you know her?” asked Mrs, For- 
sythe, reddening beneath artificial 
bloom. ‘Yes? Then I suppose there’s 
something nice about her. But I give 
you my word, my dear, when I spoke to 
her in the loggia where we were all hay- 
ing our coffee after lunch one day, she 
just looked at me as if I’d been a chair 
or a cushion that was sort of peculiar, 
and picked up a magazine from a table 
and began to read it. Without a word 
of answer, you know. I give you my 
word that’s what she did.” 

Ella murmured an unintelligible re- 
ply, inwardly angered by the tale. It 
was exactly like Adeline Leary, who 
was arrogantly ill bred with that quin- 
tessence of ill breeding which considers 
itself above the humdrum rules of po- 
liteness. How dared she, Ella won- 
dered, how dared she insult gratuitously 
any woman? What had she ever done 
in comparison with this little woman? 
She had squandered always, never con- 
served, never produced. What rights 
had she in the world of reality? 

The argument that was always in 
progress in Ella’s young mind went on 
and on. Oh, to be of those who actual- 
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ly did things, the real people, who lived 
out their days, neither drowsing 
through them nor dancing a mad dance 
that advanced them no step upon their 
way. She forgot to be resentful of the 
existence of Mrs. Forsythe’s brother 
as she thought. 

The Forsythe motor car bowled her 
home that night wrapped in thanks, in 
prophecies of a long, delightful ac- 
quaintance, in invitations to visit New 
Mexico, in hopes of meeting on the 
morrow, in all sorts of ardent, over- 
exuberant friendliness. 

She made sage plans for avoiding the 
intimacy into which Mrs. Forsythe 
seemed so anxious to run; she chided 
herself for too easy an acceptance of 
the first invitation, and instructed her- 
self that she must proceed with more 
caution, even in kindliness. She ar- 
ranged a busy, time-exacting program 
for the next two or three days, so as 
to be able to thwart Mrs. Forsythe’s 
eagerness. . 

That no eagerness manifested itself 
became something of a grievance after 
the second day. On the third day Mrs. 
Leary dropped in from a ride, exag- 
geratedly slim in her black habit. She 
had a callow youth in attendance, and 
she told Ella’s Sally Ann, in the tea 
room, that they wanted tea and her 
famous tea cakes, and that she was 
going across the hall to find Miss 
Sewall. She greeted Ella as though it 
had been yesterday afternoon, and not 
last season, since they had had speech 
together, and she came, with character- 
istic promptness, to her point. 

“IT see that you’re a friend of Mrs. 
Forsythe’s,” she said. “I’ve had the ill 
luck to offend that remarkable person, 
and I want to get into her good graces. 
Do be my go-between.” 

Ella had a lively curiosity to know 
the reason for Mrs. Leary’s change of 
heart. 

“Of course I had-no idea that she 
was related to David Carew,” the lady 
pursued calmly. “And she is distinctly 
not a person to be taken on her own 
merits—if you'll forgive my saying so. 
But as the sister of the man who owns 
the biggest copper mine in the terri- 
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tory where all my patrimony is buried, 
and especially the man to whom poor 
dad is trying to sell out his abutting 
property, she is a person to be concili- 
ated. It wasn’t until he came to visit 
her that I had a glimmering notion as to 
her identity. So I promptly proceeded 
to make myself agreeable, but in vain. 
Can’t you help me out?” 

It was while Ella was disclaiming any 
intimacy or influence with the suddenly 
desirable Mrs. Forsythe, that that lady 
entered, followed by a man taller and 
younger than she. Ella, in her self- 
communing that night, attributed te em- 
barrassment at the imminent meeting 
between the determined Mrs. Leary and 
the vengeful Mrs. Forsythe the flutter 
which her heart performed at the sight 
of the newcomers. At the same time, 
she was honest enough to admit that 
she knew immediately, even in that 
tremulous second of confusion, that her 
fear of enlarging her circle of undesir- 
able acquaintances by the admission of 
Mrs. Forsythe’s -brother had been 
groundless. The plump, highly colored 
little woman—to-day in amethyst 
broadcloth and _ velvet—volubly ex- 
plained that sharper twinges of rheuma- 
tism than usual had kept her hotel- 
bound for two days. 

“Else,” she said, “I should have 
brought my brother down to pay his 
respects before. It’s a shame, he’s go- 
ing to-morrow, and I did so want him 
to know you really.” She spoke like 
one to whom the inner recesses of Ella’s 
heart were open. “This is hi—he, my 
brother, David Carew, Miss Sewall.” 

Miss Sewall murmured a greeting. 
Mr. Carew looked at her directly out 
of the kindest, sincerest eyes she could 
remember ever seeing. He spoke with 
a soft, almost drawling accent, unlike 
his sister’s quick, shrill utterances. It 
was the voice, though Ella did not learn 
the fact until later, of the man who has 
learned to modulate his tones in caring 
for herds of cattle which an unexpected 
roughness might stampede. Awkward- 
ly now she managed to introduce the 
brother and sister to Mrs. Leary. 

Mrs. Forsythe’s manner of acknowl- 
edging the introduction would have 








“This land scheme of yours—it's excellent,” he told her. 


done credit to Mrs. Leary at her most 
arrogant, but David Carew turned the 
same intent, kind, searching gaze upon 
the spoiled young woman of fashion 
that he had turned upon the manager of 
the tea room, and gave her the same 
hearty handclasp. 

Aunt Betty, opportunely happening 
in, was greatly rejoiced at the party 
which she found taking tea in the room 
across the hall, with the mellow-toned 
old Sheraton sideboard almost filling 
one wall as it had done since great- 
great-grandfather Sewall’s time, and 
the firelight flashing upon the very fen- 
der at which General Washington had 
warmed his feet more than a hundred 
years before. 

“Adeline Leary was there,” she re- 
ported exultantly to the author of 
“Bluevale between 1776 and 1860.” 


“And she said that 
Tommy Voorhis was 
coming down with his 
ponies next week; I 
can’t help hoping that 
Ella is learning sense. 
The Carew man? Oh, 
no, he isn’t as bad as his 
sister—the men never 
are so very bad. But an 
ordinary, quiet-seeming 
sort, not quick and witty 
like Tommy. He and 
Ella got talking lumber 
development; you know 
how crazy she has al- 
ways been about that 
tract up in Lookout 
Mountain. I’m glad he’s 
going right back. She’d 
be more full of notions 
about it than ever.” 

But he did not oblige 
Aunt Betty by going 
right back. Instead he 


induced the manager of 
the D. C. V. Exchange 
to leave Cousin Bethia 
and Saily Ann in com- 


plete charge during a 
few dull hours one day 
while she rode with him 
out to Lookout Moun- 
tain. She was.full of 
the scheme upon which the family 
had frowned so completely—of  es- 
tablishing sawmills and pulp mills and 
a system of reforestration. David Ca- 
rew heard her with a sympathy which 
warmed her heart. 

“The trouble was,” she explained, 
“partly that we didn’t have enough mon- 
ey in the family—this belongs to all of 
Grandfather Sewall’s heirs—and that 
the rest were unwilling to try to interest 
outside capital. But chiefly they hadn't 
the—initiative, the energy; and they 
didn’t think it womanly in me to want 
to get into that sort of thing. So”—a 
quick little sigh fluttered on the air— 
“they established me in that emporium 
of women’s handiwork back there, and 
have asked me to give public thanks 
every day since for the eminent suita- 


bility of it. And I feel—I feel as if IL 
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should smother! You don’t know what 
yarn smells like, if it’s the main fur- 
nishing of a room.” 

David Carew admitted with a laugh 
that he did not know the odor she 
seemed to dislike so much. Ella re- 
membered suddenly that she had never 
before complained to any one, outside 
the sacred circle, of her lot. She 
blushed a little as she remembered. 

“T know a little how you feel,” he 
told her. “But I wonder if’ you will 
understand if I tell you how else I feel, 
also? How inspiring that old house of 
yours is, how to be reverenced the old 
furnishings? Not altogether because 
they belonged to the men who meant 
something to the nation in the old days, 
but because they belonged to a family. 
There’s always been something pathet- 
ically sacred to me in the thought of a 
family. We were knocked about so 
when we were little—did my sister 
Ethelinda tell you? Finally, when my 
mother died, even the last poor pretense 
of a home disappeared. Ethelinda was 
older than I, five years; it was decreed 
she should go to live with an aunt in 
San Luis and help to earn her own liv- 
ing by assisting my aunt with the house- 
work. It was so hard that she pre- 
ferred to work for strangers instead— 
oh, she had a cruel young girlhood! My 
father kept me with him in his wander- 
ings front camp to camp. When he 
died—I was only fourteen—a partner 
of his took me, an Englishman, adrift 
out there for God knows what reason. 
He was a cultivated man. I owe hima 
good deal. But after a few years I 
fended for myself—here, there, any- 
where. Do you see why those chim- 
neys of yours, that have stood so long, 
mean so much to me?” 

Ella nodded, her eyes full of quick 
tears. 

“But about this land scheme of yours 
—it’s excellent,” he told her. “Let us 
see if I can’t convince the family pow- 
ers that it would be a good thing for 
them and for the countryside. I 
You were so kind to Ethelinda,” he 
added abruptly. 

It was generally believed that Mr. 


David Carew spoke more or less per> 
suasively to many classes of men. He 
had quelled a miners’ mutiny once, he 
acted as director in many large under- 
takings, he was not without influence 
when he spoke before legislative bodies. 
But he had never met Aunt Betty, Aunt 
Jane, Cousin Fairfax, and the other 
heirs of Grandfather Sewall. It took 
him three weeks to be convinced of the 
truth of what Ella had told him: 

“You'll fail, and they’ll probably be a 
little bit rude to you. They say that I 
am a vulgarian to want to destroy nat- 
ural beauty. They never go near Look- 
out Mountain to see the natural beauty 
—they’re lazy, they’re asleep, and they 
don’t want to be disturbed; that’s why 
they hate the notion. But you'll never 
wake them.” 

It took him three weeks to learn that 
Ella knew her own people. He admit- 
ted his final defeat before the fireplace 
in the shabby old study that had been 
her father’s one afternoon. 

“T knew you couldn’t do it; no one 
could do it,” she said drearily. “It was 
good of you to try, though.” Then, 
more drearily: ‘You'll be going soon, 
now ?” 

“In a day or two,” he answered per- 
functorily. He stared at the burning 
logs. 

“There are bigger forests out in my 
land,’ he suddenly said, raising his 
glance to meet hers. ‘There are lands 
to be developed, to be made rich, to be 
made fit for homes.” 

He fell silent again. Ella’s cold fin- 
gers laced and unlaced themselves. 

“TI can’t bear to go away—defeated,” 
he went on. “Even defeated by those 
charming people, your relatives. Could 
you—there are opportunities for wom- 
en’s brains, for women’s energies, too, 
out there. Ella, couldn’t you turn my 


-defeat into victory? Couldn’t you turn 


that wilderness out there into our 
home ?” 

He stretched out his hands, and hers 
met them. A vision of a home as stable, 
as dear, built on the same foundations 
of noble service as the one in which 
they stood, swam before their eyes. 














Monte Carlo’s Mysteries 


By Joseph Whitney Ganson 


FTER our dinner, taken under the 
shade of the caroubier tree in 
madame’s terrace garden, we 

strolled lazily about the gravel walks. 
The smaller the pension, the longer 
walk is made. Each great semitropical 
plant makes an excuse for the path to 
turn and twist aside. It is December, 
but Monte Carlo is so sheltered from 
the winds that its sunlight is quite the 
equal of a day in June, for the bees are 
hungrily humming in the great helio- 
trope vine, and the limpid harbor holds 
the blue Mediterranean ever in hum- 
ble suit. 

La propriétaire watches us through 
her rose-bowered kitchen window. If 
the wine runs low in the carafe, Aspasie 
trips out with more. Everything is to 
please us, for we are pensionnaires that 
bring notice to her empty house more 
than the old French lady, whose room 
is at the top of the house, and who is 
too stiff to descend to the garden for a 
meal in the full sunshine. However, 
her two pet cats, Léonie and Ulysse, 
come down for the crumbs and the little 
bones economized from our repast. 

Although Monte Carlo is new—it 
sprang up around the casino where the 
railroad wound in along the shore from 
Nice on its way to Genoa—it has its bit 
of romance. On the hundreds of pic- 
ture post cards there is no spot that 
stands out so quaint as the little chapel 
under the great railway arch at our 
feet. The railway track is full twenty 
meters high above the crossing, and the 


church is tucked away under it just 
back from the Boulevard de la Conda- 
mine on a little square of its own, al- 
ways in the shadow of the trains that 
thunder overhead. 

“Has it a legend, monsieur? Oh, yes! 
It is the burial place of our Sainte Dé- 
vote,” says la propriétaire. ‘You must 
know that she was a Christian maiden 
who dwelled in the Island of Corsica 
many hundreds of years ago. The pa- 
gans persecuted her, because she was 
virtuous and would marry none of 
them. 

“One dark night Sainte Dévote got 
aboard an old bark that had belonged to 
her father, and, together with a few 
faithful adherents to her faith, she 
trusted herself to the uncertain fury of 
the storm. God must have guided her, 
for her bark came to shore right down 
there in front of the church.” 

The good landlady reached out her 
thin, brown hand over the terra-cotta 
balustrade to point us the spot. 

“At that time there was a terrible 
plague raging along the shore where the 
fishermen’s huts were huddled one 
against the other, and there were dead 
bodies piled up at her very feet. But 
when she put foot to the shore a wonder 
from heaven was shown, for the plague 
ceased all of a sudden. Thereby it was 
known that a real saint had come to 
visit this sore-smitten spot. 

“The wise folks said that the plague 
was an evil spirit, who was suffered to 
enter the cabins, because the fisher folk 
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were so wicked. But when they saw 
the old bark come to shore, tossed gen- 
tly by the last waves of the storm, they 
knew a live saint must be within it. 
Now, they tell me, the old folk do, that 
there is nothing so hateful to an evil 
spirit as the presence that flows out 
from the heart of a true saint. 

“Be that as it may, this evil spirit 
could not stand the sight of the bark of 
Sainte Dévote. He fled, and forthwith 
the plague tormented the people no 
more. They gave great thanks to God 
for sending a saint among them to cure 
them of their sins, and they swarmed 
over the old bark, seeking some further 
benefits. 

“Sainte Dévote was most modest and 
didn’t acknowledge she was a saint; but 
she stayed with the Monégasques a long 
time, teaching them,to be good and how 
to pray right. Her boat was pulled up 
high and dry by the fisher folk who had 
been healed, as soon as it touched the 
shore. 

“But by and by Sainte Dévote began 
to think it might be safe for her to go 
back to Corsica again, and she asked 
the fishermen to launch her old bark. 
That they would not do, for they want- 
ed her to dwell with them forever. 
Moreover, that same night they set fire 
to her bark, thinking that then she could 
not go away from them. 

“In that they were mistaken, for the 
Lord sent a guardian angel to lead her 
soul away to the holy city. Then the 
fisher folk knew they had sinned again 
in opposing their saint; so they built a 
tomb for her body and a little church 
to cover the tomb. 

“Every year, on the seventeenth of 
January, our bishop comes down from 
the cathedral on the Rocher de Monaco 
to lead a procession about the church. 
Then, when the illuminations. are at 
their brightest, the fisher folk and the 
officers of the féte rush down to the 
shore and drag up the oldest boat that is 
in the harbor. This they burn as once, 
hundreds of years ago, they burned the 
old bark of Sainte Dévote.” 


Monaco is very old, and unaer the 
fortress on the great rock are mysteri- 
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ous dungeons whose ghosts whisper, 
and there tradition holds a mysterious 
finger to its lips. Then, too, the palace 
of the prince is not devoid of interest. 
It ts very old in parts, and its founda- 
tions date back to the days of the Sara- 
cens. 

Albert Grimaldi is a modern prince, 
although his palace is full of remnants 
of the ancient glories of his family, pic- 
tures of Cardinal Mazarin, the Bour- 
bons, and Richelieu. In the old days 
the princes would not allow their sub- 
jects to build fine houses. They must 
live in little shacks huddled up against 
the palace wall, where filth and igno- 
rance bred disease, and superstition 
aided the plague. 

To-day Prince Albert is one of the 
enlightened princes of Europe. He has 
two wives, both living. The Holy Father 
at Rome annuled his marriage to Lady 
Hamilton, while the civil authorities di- 
vorced him from the woman who had 
been Alice Heene. However, he didn’t 
change the name of his gorgeous yacht. 
The sailors go through the streets when 
he is in Monaco, and everybody knows 
La Princesse Alice is in port. 

His people do not think him wicked 
in allowing the great gambling casino to 
take its place in Monte Carlo. Does it 
not give employment to hundreds of 
Monégasques each year? Rich tourists 
and Parisian shopkeepers in their wake 
have caused a prosperous town to grow 
up. 

Doctors nowadays draw diseases to a 
head. Monte Carlo draws gamblers 
from all parts of the world for treat- 
ment. La Société des Bains de Mer is 
the head doctor. Part of its system is 
the great casino, whose running ex- 
penses alone contribute to the livings of 
hundreds of poor people. After. all is 
paid, the ‘‘society”” makes a profit of 
over twenty millions. This is divided 
with the prince, because he has licensed 
the doctor. Perhaps the same philosophy 
that sets apart a spot in the universe to 
punish dead people in may set its seal 
on this particular gambling hell—for 
Mammon certainly gets after his sub- 
jects here. 

True, the prince spends scarce three 
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months a year with them. But he has 
provided his subjects with prosperity, 
and, although he is absent at the time, 
his birthday is féted by the peasants, 
shopkeepers, and casino syndicate alike 
in such a royal fashion that people come 
from a day’s journey in every direction 
to see the sights. If their prince gets 
ten million francs a year from the ca- 
sino, it is not made up from their losses, 
because the natives of Monaco are not 
allowed to enter the gambling rooms. 

The prince is a scientist. He has his 
laboratory. A great museum devoted to 
his collections fished from the sea bot- 
tom overlooks the harbor. A fine ca- 
thedral—modern of to-day—dominates 
the Rocher de Monaco, and the hovels 
of the older generation are replaced by 
quaintly crowded abodes, where there is 
a suggestion of modern comfort. 

Yet the Grimaldis ruled, and the foun- 
dations of the palace are full of dark 
passages which pierce to the very bow- 
els of the earth. They are known to 
but few, and are mostly sealed up. But 


there are ghastly memories of offenders 
against princely dignity, who were led 
into these deeper passages and left be- 
hind closed iron doors to find the bones 
and dust of others who had disappeared 


from earlier days. So they tell of 
noises and ghostly whispers heard from 
time to time. 

Not so long ago an old tomb was 
opened in the village of San Roman. It 
was a huge affair, covered by the rub- 
bish of centuries. In it were bones of 
some enormous man. A priest who took 
charge of the matter brought the bones 
over to Prince Albert’s palace labora- 
tory, that they might receive scientific 
examination. 

It was dusk, and, as the priest was 
sorting the arm bones into place, a very 
tall man stood at his elbow and leaned 
over the table. The priest asked him 
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what he was doing there, for the door 
of the laboratory had been locked. The 
tall man answered never a word, but 
disappeared like the conventional phan- 
tom. 

It bothered the priest to account for 
it, because the church does not believe 
in dead people coming back. However, 
the governor of the palace was in- 
formed of what had occurred, and the 
next day he came down to see the bones 
himself. Strange to say, the appear- 
ance was repeated. And as the priest, 
who was thoroughly startled, asked the 
tall figure what it was doing there, it 
disappeared as on the previous day. 

Then the matter was brought before 
Prince Albert. He had no belief in 
phantoms, and did not connect the 
strange appearance of this very tall man 
with the enormous bones. He told the 
governor to tell the abbé that there was 
some living person playing a trick. He 
said to get one of the laboratory attend- 
ants to sprinkle sawdust around the ta- 
ble, and that would catch the trickster. 

They followed the prince’s advice, 
and spread the trap after having locked 
the doors. Then when the three de- 
scended they saw the tall man leaning 
over the table and touching the bones. 
They said that around his head and 
shoulders was a sort of a bright mist. 
He disappeared just as suddenly as be- 
fore; but he left no traces on the saw- 
dust, so the attendant said it must have 
been a ghost. 

You can hear this tale from the at- 
tendant who saw the apparition, if you 
are fortunate enough to find him on 
duty when the laboratory is being ex- 
hibited. The governor of the palace 
does not talk of it, and he does not like 
to have the story repeated. Yet, al- 
though it is a modern tale, it has been 
seized upon by the wonder lovers, and 
bids fair to become a tradition. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 
THE FREEING OF MIRUMA. 


ARELY has a woman’s five min- 
utes been longer than Jennie 
Ludlam’s, rarely has it seemed 

shorter. Jebb supposed—so far as he 
gave her thought at all—that she was 
prinking herself for conquest, with false 
curls, false color, false face, false hopes. 
He hoped only that she would take her 
time. 

As for Miruma, he felt no desire to 
deluge her with queries; no curiosity 
as to how she came to be in Vienna; no 
curiosity at all; just delight in her pres- 
ence; just an acceptance of the return 
of his stolen treasure, “and no ques- 
tions asked.” 

If they had met in a forest, or a lane, 
or by a moonlit lake, he could have 
caught her in his arms, and told her the 
love that had smothered him. She 
could have told him what was in her 
soul, why she was here. Their hearts 
could have spoken together. 

But such communions are not for cor- 
ridors in a forenoon crowd. So their 
chatter was but the light crackle of 


sparks far from the core of the furnace. 


And she was chiefly distressed by her 
desire to sit on the floor and be com- 
fortable—or, at least, to coil up on the 
divan, harem-wise. 

She said with a childish giggle: 

“You diden’ know me at feerst. See 
if you know me now?” And she hid 
the lower part of her face, peering over 
the white, white hand that mimicked a 
yashmak. 

3ut he said: “Oh, I knew you as 
soon as I saw those eyes.” 

“Jebb Effendi remembers these eyes, 
then ?” 

The only expressions that flooded 
Jebb’s mind were too fervid for that 
room. He tried to squeeze a sonnet 


..into a look. 


“They are the most wonderful eyes 
in the world.” 

“Mashallah!’ A compliment!” 

“You're no longer in Turkey. Don’t 
be afraid.” 

Then he flew to matter-of-facter top- 
ics. 

“But how did you ever get here? 
And when?” 

“Didden’ you received my letters?” 


Se cbd® Sae kat 
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“No.” 

The wide eyes widened. “I sended 
you twice letters!” 

He explained how, in his eagerness 
to have her letters, he had telegraphed 
to have them forwarded to Trieste— 
and then had not gone there. But he 
neglected to mention that he had been 
dragged to Vienna to meet Jennie Lud- 
lam. 

Miruma sighed. 

“Then I deed not helped you! I 
hoped so much to help you. You have 
finded the guseljik—the pretty leetla 
girl vitout me!” 

“T have not found her.” 


Miruma’s face blanched with fear. - 


“Tn all thees time—oh, so much years 
it seems to me!—you have not founded 
her?” 

Jebb shook his head mournfully. 

“You deed not try the Budapest place 
then ?” 

“What Budapest place?” 

“IT sended you in my letter a post 
card. You did not been to Budapest?” 

“T came through there, but I didn’t 
stop—except to eat.” 

“Only to eat! Yasik, aman aman! 
What pity! The child was perhaps 
very near you.” 

“What do you mean? 
derstand.” 

“Leesten. The day after you have 
goed, Djaffer is breeng to me a picture 
post card. He say he find it tack up 
on the wall in the room of one of the 
other servants. The man he say he find 
it long time before—in the room where 
Djaffer maked your clothes dry after 
you first camed to my home—you re- 
member ?” 

“Do I remember!” 

“Djaffer say peerhaps the nicture is 
fall out of your pocket out, and shall 
he burn it. I take it, and send it to you 
in a letter.” 

“It is in Trieste now, then. You say 
it was a picture post card.” 

“Yes—he is a carte postale in many 
colors—a picture of a little ada—how 
you say?—island. And it say—I can- 
not pronounce the majar language—but 
I can spell, if you have a pencil.” He 
gave her a card and his fountain pen, 


I don’t un- 
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and she wrote: “Margit-Sziget, Buda- 
pest.” 

Jebb knew less 
Turkish, and he said: 

“Who is Margit Sziget? I wonder?” 

“T think he is the name of the island. 
The picture is of a beautiful park. And 
on eet is writed in a writing like the 
writing you sended to me: ‘Dear 
mother: Do not worry. I am having 
a nice time here in thees beautiful 
place.’” : 

Jebb nodded impatiently. ‘‘Was’that 
all?” 

“No, then comes: ‘Your loving 
child!’ and then in beeg letters like a 
child is print them C-Y-N-T-H-I-A— 
the name of the leetla girl—yes ?” 

“Yes. And that was found in Uskub, 
in your house?” Miruma shook her 
head, meaning yes. ‘Was the postal 
card addressed to anybody?” She nod- 
ded no. 

“Peerhaps you deed forget to make it 
addressed. Lut I thinked you might 
wish to have the card. It might help 
you to remember. Are you remember- 
ing such a place?” 

He shook his head blankly. Her eyes 
softened with mother-full pity. 

“The poor effendi was so seeck!” 

He realized afresh that she had never 
understood the nature of his illness; 
but he felt unable to explain at this 
time and place. He put the address she 
had written in his pocketbook, and said: 

“T must go to Budapest by the first 
train. Surely I'll find the poor little 
waif there. You are an angel to write 
me. And now we’ve talked so much 
about my affairs. Tell me about you. 
What brought you to Vienna?” 

It was a brusque question, and she 
answered it with a blush of meek con- 
fusion that told him more than he dared 
to believe. She had followed him like 
another Ruth. He realized that his 
dream of her love had come true. But 
the realization came just a moment too 
late—just after she had innocently re- 
minded him of the lies he had told or 
left her to believe. 

He tried to shake off the odious mem- 


ory. 


Hungarian than 
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“But tell me, are you—did Fehmi 
Pasha grant you the—the talag?” 

She blushed more furiously at this. 
“Yes, effendim, three times he did say 


‘Bochaltim! Bochaltim! Bochaltim! ” 


“What does that mean?” 
I repudiate her! 


“T repudiate her! 
I repudiate her!” 

He winced at such hard words of re- 
lease, but the news was perfect. “And 
you are no longer Fehmi Pasha’s 
hanum?” 

“T am nobody’s hanum now. 
joost me. I am free now.” 

How the little word “free” seemed to 
be freighted with meaning! What else 
did it say but “I am free of him, now 
make me yours”? But it was himself 
that was not free. 

She was so beautiful, now, alone; so 
doubly lovable here in the surroundings 
of civilization. She was no longer the 
exotic met in a strange place. She was 
beautiful, modern, and lending a grace 
to her European costume. She would 
honor him and his name anywhere. 

But he and his name would not honor 
her. What protection could he give 
her, when he could not protect himself 
from himself? He had fought the 
battle through in Uskub, and had chosen 
the honorabler course, had silenced his 
love and fled with it. That she had 
come up with him, that she was here at 
his mercy, did not change his duty. 
Being at his mercy, he must show her 
the truer mercy—the mercy he showed 
to people who came to Jebb the surgeon. 
He must use the knife, inflict a brief 
pain, and a wound that would heal, 
leaving at worst a scar, but removing 
deeper evils. 

Yet she was so beautiful, and to tell 
her his resolve was so hateful a task 
that he actually prayed for Jennie Lud- 
lam to appear and postpone it. He was 
wondering how to broach the subject of 
her, and her brother and the ring, when 
he heard his name paged along the cor- 
ridor. 

wHe called the boy, and was informed 
that Miss Ludlam was waiting for him 
in a lower alcove. Jebb answered: 

“Gleich komme !’* 

The boy went his way, 


I am 


and Jebb 
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turned to find a troubled curiosity on 
Miruma’s face. She looked the ques- 
tion she refrained from asking. He 
answered the look, but with an air of 
guilt that he resented, but could not re- 
sist. 

“Miss Ludlam is—er—you remem- 
ber that ring I had?” 

OV Ga. 

“It belonged to her.” 

“But you did say you bought it in 
Cologne.” 

“Did I?” 

“You sayed it had no associations.” 

“It hasn't.” 

“And I find you here! You wait for 
her! The beautiful Mees Loodlam!” 

She had great need to remember that 
she was not in the haremlik where 
women may express themselves primi- 
tively. She rose, and crushed the jeal- 
ousy, the disillusionment, the shattered 
trust back in her breast. Jebb rose to 
her side, whispering: 

“Hanum effendim! 
ruma! I beg you! 
you ij 

“Please! If you would not have me 
—shame myself here—please speak 
nothing—let me—go 

She hurried away as fast as she 
dared, slipping through the crowd with 
a lithe, pantherlike grace that im- 
pressed him even then. He stood fast, 
and saw her vanish, 

He felt that life was very hard. He 
wondered what he had done to deserve 
this grief; but, most of all, he hated 
fate for striking Miruma through him. 
It seemed such wanton malice to be 
cruel to her. 

And then he heard a voice back of 
him—a sweet and womanly voice: 

“Is this Doctor Jebb?” 


Madame! Mi- 
I can explain if 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
° SISTER JENNIE. 


Still gazing after the fugitive Mi- 
ruma, Jebb turned slowly, resentfully, 
toward the stranger who had inflicted 
this anguish on her. He was brought 
sharply to book, by a gasp of surprise. 

“Why, it’s Mr. Pierpont. They told 
me it was Doctor Jebb.” 
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And then he heard a voice back of him—a sweet and womanly voice. “Is this Doctor Jebb?” 


His worst fears seemed realized by 
the swift change from the formal greet- 
ing for Doctor Jebb to the gush of cor- 
diality for Mr. Pierpont. And his un- 
easiness was increased by the sight of 
what Mr. Pierpont had affianced them 
to. For he saw before him a short lady 
whom even a flatterer would call 
plump. But her hair was uncompro- 
misingly white, and she had all the air 
of an old maid whom neglect had failed 
to render lean; whom rather, an unful- 
filled destiny had not prevented from 
matronly contour. 

So this was Sister Jennie! As he 
stared at her in a daze, she smiled ten- 
derly, and said, as she pressed his hand 
and kept it: 

“Was this one of your jokes—send- 


ing up a strange name, and asking for 


my brother? Was it just to surprise 
me?” 

“Is—isn’t your brother here?” Jebb 
stammered. 

“Why, no; he’s in Servia—some- 
where in the mountains Roosevelting 
big game. Don’t you remember my tell- 
ing you in Munich? Do you suppose 
that if he had been where I could reach 
him, I should have accepted all that 
money from you?” 

“N-no, I suppose not.” And with the 
hand she was not holding, he pinched 
himself, expecting to wake up inea 
sleeping car somewhere, and find that 
he had been dreaming it all. But Sis- 
ter Jennie did not “evaporate, and the 
Hotel Bristol stood fast. 
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“T’m awfully glad to see you,” she 
pattered on. “Do sit down.” And she 
dropped into Miruma’s place on the 
divan. As she still clung to his hand, 
he was compelled to collapse at her 
side. 

“Where on earth have you been?” 
she asked. 

“Where haven’t I been?” he an- 
swered, on the American plan of set- 
ting a question to stop a question, 

“It was awfully embarrassing to me 
that you should disappear so complete- 
ly, and leave no trace.” 

Knowing nothing else to do, he just 
shrugged his shoulders, and smiled. A 
shrug can mean anything, and a smile 
nearly everything. It dawned over him 
that he had preceded Brother Charlie 
to Vienna, and thrown himself into Sis- 
ter Jennie’s arms, not only uselessly, 
but disastrously to his standing with 
Miruma. Mr. Pierpont had probably 
forced a bundle of Jebb’s money on 
Miss Ludlam, and told her to buy a 
magnificent trousseau to wed Jebb 
withal. He wondered how soon she 
would take up the matter of crying the 
banns. 

Doctor Jekyll committed suicide in 
order to rid himself of Mr. Hyde. Doc- 
tor Jebb wondered what he could do to 
punish Mr. Pierpont. 

As his eyes rolled distressfully he 
saw Brother Charlie steam into the 
hotel and push to the desk like a liner 
crowding up to a pier. 

“There’s your brother now,” Jebb 
exclaimed. 

“No! Impossible! So it is!’ And 
she left him and made an almost un- 
old-maidenly haste, catching her broth- 
er just as he was asking for her at the 
desk. 

It was Jebb’s opportunity to escape, 
but he was afraid to budge. Sister 
Jennie tucked her hand in Charlie’s 
arm and steered him along the channel, 
chuffing alongside like a little squat 
tug. 

She was evidently explaining the sit- 
uation to him, and at the same time he 
was evidently explaining the surprise 
he had planned for her. His eye fell 


on Jebb. He stopped short, snorted 
like a bull, and charged. 

“So here you are, eh? I never ex- 
pected to see you again.” 

“Again?” cried Jennie. 
seen him?” 

“Have I seen him! Didn't he give 
me the slip in Munich?” 

“You’ve met Mr. Pierpont before! 
Isn’t that funny ?” 

“Pierpont? That’s Doctor Jebb.” 

“Doctor Jebb! Why”—she turned 
to Jebb—‘why, that’s the name you 
sent up to me, isn’t it?” 

“That’s the name,” said Jebb. 

“And I got your ring away from 
him, Jennie. See, here it is.’ And he 
fished it out. ‘He couldn’t tell me how 
he came by it, though.” 

To Charlie’s stupefaction, her an- 
swer was a coo: 

“Wasn't that delicate of him?” And 
she beamed on Jebb till she frightened 
him. 

“Delicate!” gasped Charlie. ‘Deli- 
cate! Then you really did give it to 
him? Then it is true that you ‘ 
He was going to say “Are engaged to 
him,” but he was fairly asphyxiated 
at the thought of his supposedly pro- 
posal-proof sister engaging herself to 
a young man whom he himself had 
apprehended as a thief. 

“Sit down, you old bear, and I'll tell 
you.” 

She toppled the mountain onto the 
wailing divan, sat down beside him, and 
motioned Jebb to draw up a chair. 

“It’s an old story to you, Mr. Pier- 
pont,” she said, “but you won’t mind 
hearing it again.” 

Of all things on earth just then Jebb 
most wanted to hear this story. 

“Well, to begin at the beginning,” 
she preluded, filling herself with 
breath for a long flight, “you see, Char- 
lie, you wrote me that you were going 
into the mountains for a month or so 
of hunting.” 

“Yes,” beamed Charlie, ‘and I had 
great luck. I bagged three bear, and 
as for wild boar—one day I got lost, 
couldn’t find my guides anywhere, 
when suddenly, right back of me ¢ 

“You can tell your story later. It’s 


“You've 
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my turn now. Don’t interrupt again,” 
said Jennie, and Jebb felt like giving 
her a vote of thanks. She took an- 
other gulp of air and set out once more. 
“Just after you disappeared, Charlie, 
I had a call for five thousand dollars 
more margin on my stock in the—oh, 
that awful investment you let me in 
for.” 

“Rock Island, 
Charlie. 

“That’s it. 
a rise.” 

“Well, I see by the paper that it’s up 
twenty-nine points.” 

“Yes, but at that time somebody at- 
tacked it and the bottom fell out for 
a few days. I had word one afternoon 
from my brokers in Munich that if I 
didn’t cover the drop by morning I’d 
be wiped out.” 

“Ts that so? Somebody was ham- 
mering her, I suppose.” 

The conversation was degenerating 
into a debate on a subject whose tech- 
nical terms were as blind to Jebb as 


you mean,” said 


You told me to hold for 


- his account of a surgical operation 


would have been to them. But eager 
Jennie rescued the original topic: 

“Well, whoever hammered it, it hit 
the toboggan, and I stood:to lose all I 
had put up. That very evening the 
cablegrams announced that my: bank 
in New York had been looted by its 
president, and had closed its doors. I 
found where the cashier of my Munich 
bank lived and telephoned his house. 
He said that my letter of credit was 
good for nothing unless the bank 
opened again.” 

“Why didn’t you telegraph me?” 

“You’d gone into the mountains, 
silly. I was simply in despair. I went 
to three hotels in Munich to look up 
friends of ours, and not one could [ 
find. In the last hotel, I just sat down 
in the lobby and had a good cry. Do 
you remember?”. This to Jebb, who 
only smiled sympathetically. 

“At that moment who should come 
along but Mr. Pierpont here? I didn’t 
know him and he didn’t know me, but 
he heard me crying, and said: ‘Pardon 
me, madame, is there anything I can 
do for you?’ It sounded so good to 
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hear an American voice and he spoke 
so gently and I was so weak that I 
just up and told him the story. Not’ 
only was I going to lose all the money’ 
I had put up, but my letter of credit 
was useless, and I was stranded in 
Munich with only a few dollars. - And 
my one living relative hunting bear in 
the Servian mountains! Oh, it was 
awful!” 

Her plight touched her brother, and 
he looked teary about the eyelids. Sis- 
ter Jennie began to cry with a reminis- 
cent sympathy for her poor self; but 
she looked at Jebb through her tears, 
and the thought of his munificence 
brightened her again. 

“Well, what do you suppose this. 
angel of a Mr. Pierpont did? You'll 
never believe it, Charlie—such things 
happen only in books and fairy stories 
—but he said—I can hear him now— 
‘There, there, my poor child.’” She 
laughed moistly. “He called me his 
poor child when I’m old enough to be 
his mother !” 

That she should feel this sent a flash 
of wondrous relief through Jebb, and 
he leaned forward with a feeling that 
he was going to forgive V. Pierpont 
for something. But Charlie was impa- 
tient. 

“Go on! What did he say?” 

“He said: ‘There, there, my poor 
child! If you'll stop crying, I'll give 
you the money.’ You may believe I 
stopped crying. I stared so hard you 
could have hung your hat on my eyes. 
I said: ‘You'll lend me—twenty thou- 
sand marks? Me? A total stranger?’ 
‘Certainly,’ he said, ‘you are an Amer- 
ican.’ And I said: ‘But I have no se- 
curity.” And he said: ‘You’re an Amer- 
ican,’ as if that proved anything. 

“Well, to make a long story short, 
Charlie, I was so desperate that I said: 
‘But how can you spare all that 
money?’ And he said: ‘What’s twenty 
thousand marks between fellow coun- 
trymen ?’ ” 

This at least sounded like Pierpont, 
but Jennie was continuing: “Then he 
said: ‘You must have something to get 
along on till you hear from your broth- 
er or till your bank reopens,’ and he 
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actually wanted to give me a thousand 
dollars more. But I compromised on 
five hundred. Think of it, fifty-five 
hundred dollars just picked off a bush! 
The next morning I had the money at 
the broker’s bright and early, and I 
made a solemn resolve that I’d never 
speculate on margins again.” 

“Did you keep the vow?” grinned 
Charlie. 

She pouted meekly: 

“Well, I might have kept it if the 
stock hadn’t gone skyrocketing up 
again. It never rains but it pours, you 
know, and in two days that awful bank 
reopened, and my letter of credit was 
all right. But when I came to look for 
Mr. Pierpont, he had paid his bill and 
disappeared, taking his little niece along 
with him. And now’—she sank back 
with a triumphant look—‘now I’ve told 
my story. If you don’t believe it, ask 
Mr. Pierpont.” 

“But the ring—the ring,” said Broth- 
er Charles, voicing a curiosity that was 
aching in Jebb’s breast. “How did you 
come to give him the ring I gave you?” 

‘Such a silly question, Charlie! Can’t 
you see I felt so ashamed of taking his 
money with no security that I forced 
it on him? He didn’t want to take it, 
but I made him. When he learned it 
was worth only about half what he lent 
me he consented. You don’t blame me, 
Charlie, dear, do you? I had to give 
the dear man some security as a pledge, 
didn’t 1?” 

“IT suppose so,” Charlie grumbled. 
He stared at her, then at Jebb; he was 
remembering what had happened in the 
Orient Express. He felt that he had 


’ 


made a fool of himself—or, rather, , 


that a fool had been made of him. He 
rounded on Jebb: 

“Well, why in thunder didn’t you 
tell me all this on the train when I ac- 
cused you of stealing the ring?” 

“You accused him of stealing it,” 
Jennie squealed. ‘You ac-cused him 
of st Oh, Charlie, Charlie!” 

“Naturally, I did. I saw your ring 
on the finger of a total stranger. I[ 
asked him politely how he got it and 
he wouldn’t tell me.” 

“That was his delicacy. Can’t you 


see, Charlie?” She shook her head 
over her brother’s lack of finesse. “He 
didn’t want to involve me. He didn’t 
know but what I might have had some 
motive in concealing it—I never did 
dare to write you about it. Besides, 
he didn’t like to brag about saving my 
life. Oh, it was just the thing a man 
would do who was chivalrous enough 
to have rescued a poor old thing like me 
in distress. Can’t you see?” 

Fine points of chivalry were beyond 
Charles, and he shook his head; but he 
could understand that he owed Jebb a 
handsome apology, and he put it in his 
own terms. 

“I guess the drinks are on me, old 
man. I’ve made a jackass of myself, 
and I admit it. What’'ll it be?” 

But Jebb declined to liquidate the 
account. 

Jennie sighed and mothered her own 
whale of a brother. 

“Oh, Charlie, Charlie, will you never 
learn? To think that you should have 
called the man who saved your sister 
—a thief!” She turned to Jebb. “How 
could you keep from—from hitting 
him?” 

Jebb always thought he got out of 
that rather neatly. He bowed, and mur- 
mured: 

“He was your brother, 
accent on the “‘your.” 

Jennie bowed with an_ old-school 
grace that did her much credit. Then 
nothing must do but she must repay 
the money at once. She said she dared 
not broach the question of interest. 
Jebb warned her not to—with an at- 
tempt at magnificence that did not, he 
hoped, discredit the absent Pierpont. 

And when Sister Jennie said she 
must run up to her room and write 
him a check for twenty-two thousand 
marks, he tried again to be V. Pier- 
pontic. 

“There’s no hurry,” he saic¢, but this 
was rather a failure. It was so much 
money, and he was in such a hurry to 
have it before he woke up or before 
Jennie had a stroke of apoplexy, or the 
bank closed again. 

“Of course there’s a hurry—I’ve had 
it far too long,” said Jennie, and he 


” 


with gallant 
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Just in time he 


thought her adorable. 
remembered to say: 

“Would you mind making the check 
payable to David Jebb?” 

“David Jebb?” Jennie echoed in 
surprise. 

“That’s the name you gave me on 
the train,” her brother put in. 

“That’s my real name,” said Jebb. 

Now Charlie was off again. “But 
why did you call yourself Pierpont to 
my sister?” 

And again Jennie shunted him onto 
a siding in time to avert a collision. 
“Hush, Charlie, don’t make another 
exhibition of yourself. He was travel- 
ing incog. Very rich people often do 
that.” 

This explanation saved Jebb and sat- 
isfied Charlie. Then Jennie begged 
him to pardon her while she went to 
write the check. He pardoned her. 

Brother Charles and Jebb were such 
mutually discomforting companions 
that Ludlam grew restive. 

“Come on into the café and have 
something.” 

“No, thanks.” 

“Well, will you excuse me if I do? 
I’ve just got in from Munich and I’m 
horribly thirsty.” 

“Don’t let me keep you.” 

“Jennie’ll be back in a minute.” 

“T’ll wait here.” 

Left alone, Jebb was overcome by 
this new turn of the wheel. The money 
meant so much to him just now; it 
meant power, salvation from infinite 
humiliations; it meant funds for the 
pursuit of Cynthia. Oh, money, thou 
sister of charity, going about the world 
doing works of mercy, yet enduring 
such cruel slander—if only there were 
more of thee! 

But so insatiable is man that, as soon 
as Jebb received half of his castaway 
bread back from the waters, he began 
to wish for a duplicate miracle to re- 
turn the rest of his wealth to him. It 
seemed too much to expect—and it was. 
He never learned what V. Pierpont did 
with the remainder of his ten thou- 
sand. He can only hope that Pierpont 
used it magnificently to cure some other 
poor soul afflicted with what Doctor 
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Rabelais has called that commonest of 
diseases, lack of money. 

Then the luxury of being a minor 
Croesus faded before a keen anxiety for 
Miruma. He must find her. She must 
be told the news, the news that solved 
everything. He would go to the desk 
and send her his card, imploring her 
to grant him a hearing. 

He paused. What was her name? 
Miruma was her first name. What 
was her last? Had she registered as 
Madame Hanum or Madame Fehmi 
Pasha? Or what? Or had she as- 
sumed some new name for her foreign 
travels? She had doubtless mentioned 
this in her letters. But her letters were 
in Trieste. 

It would be embarrassing, suspicious, 
probably futile, to go to the desk and 
say: “I have a very dear friend stop- 
ping here, but I don’t know her name ;” 
or, “Can you tell me who the lady was 
I was talking with in the reception 
room a while ago? And will you ask 
her to come down and talk some 
more?” or “Please send my card to the 
beautiful lady who——” Who what? 

They would probably order him out 
at once. Even if they condescended to 
ask him to describe her, what could he 
say? He worshiped her eyes, but, man- 
like, he could not have named their 
color. Her costume? It was very 
stunning, but he wasn’t sure whether 
it was cut on the bias or not. Her hat? 
Did she have one on? Yes, a big one 
—no, a small one—no, none at all; well, 
perhaps 


CHAPTER XXX. 
LIEBE UND LIEBELEI. 


The tragi-ridiculous perplexity of 
Jebb solved itself. He heard a rustle, 
and Miruma came to him as swiftly 
as she had vanished. But her manner 
was changed. She had been crying 
hard, and she was wretched. He greet- 
ed her with effusion. 

“Thank Heaven you came, for.I was 
just mS 

“T came to beg that you forgeeve me 
for to be so rude to you.” 

“Don’t!” he said. 
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Jebb Effendi has been so 
It is to heem I owe that 


“But yes. 
kind to me. 


I am free. tf have not 


I am very bad. 
the right to be angry that he 

“Deceived you. Say it!” said Jebb 
humbly, but she would not accept the 
word. 

“That he did not telled me the things 

have no right to know. Let us be 
friends once more—yes? Tell me you 
forgeeve me for to be jealous.” 

“Oh, don’t He was going tc 

“Don’t stop being jealous of me!” 
but he caught himself, and all he said 
was: ‘Oh, don’t ask my forgiveness. 
If you could only see the woman you 
were jealous of! Shh!” 

There was no time to explain or to 
let Miruma escape. Miss Ludlam was 
at Jebb’s elbow with the check folded 
and palmed, as if it were a slight tip. 

II 


cry 


A 


“Sit down, you old bear, and I'll tell you.” 


She pretended to shake hands with him 
and left the money as she released the 
clasp. 

“There you are, Mr. Pier—Doctor 
Jebb, and I can never thank you 
enough.” 

“Don’t thank me at all, Er—er— 
Miss Ludlam, may I present you to— 
mz i Madame 
—for Heaven’s sake, Hanum Effendim, 
what is your name? She’s my dearest 
friend on earth, but I don’t know her 
name!” 

Sister Jennie looked rather startled 
at such an introduction, but Miruma 
put her at her ease by the royal dignity 
of her answer. 

“T am Madame Miruma Janghir. I 
did take my father’s name. In Cir- 
cassia we have the—the surnames. In 
Turkey not.” 
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Miss Ludlam was staring with both 
ears at this mysterious conversation. 
She was as much interested in Miruma 
as Miruma in her. Each was exotic 
to the other. Miss Ludlam sat down 
and motioned the other two to sit. Jebb 
felt the discreet cowardice of a mere 
male in such a confrontation. He de- 
cided to let them fight it out them- 
selves, especially as he saw that Mi- 
ruma had caught sight of the ring re- 
stored to Miss Ludlam’s finger and had 
turned white as Miss Ludlam’s hair. 

To explain this ring legend himself 
was intolerable, so he rose and said: 

“Won’t you two talk to each other a 
few moments, while I go find out about 
the trains to Budapest? I must take the 
first one.” 

Seeing that Miruma was afraid and 
deeply troubled either at this news or 
at being left with her supposed rival, 
Jebb added: 

' “And perhaps Miss Ludlam will tell 
you the story of the ring.” 

Then he decamped, leaving Miruma 
very erect and disdainful toward Miss 
When he came back the story 


Ludlam. 
had evidently been told, for the two 
women had their heads close together 


and were on cordial terms. As he 
came up, Miruma raised her beautiful 
eyes to him; they were glowing with 
restored peace and even greater ad- 
miration. He said: 

“T find there is a train at six-forty- 
six—my old friend the Orient Express. 
It gets me to Budapest an hour before 
midnight. I think I’d better take it. 
There’s just time enough for a good 
drive about Vienna before train time. 
Would you care to go?” 

There was a convenient duplicity 
about the word “you,” which sounded 
plural, though his look at Miruma made 
it singular. Miss Ludlam, who always 
said the right thing, feared that she 
could not leave her brother so soon 
after so long an absence; but that the 
air would be good for “Mrs. Janghir.” 
Jebb and Miruma exchanged a glance 
of surprise at this strange title. Per- 
haps both of them thought how much 
better “Mrs. Jebb” would sound. 

Miruma was willing enough to go 
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anywhere with Jebb, and she asked 
only time enough to get a hat and a 
wrap. When she was gone, Jennie 
Ludlam, who could see through a mill- 
stone with a hole in it, and had guessed 
at once that Jebb and Miruma were in- 
fatuated, lingered to say: 

“She’s a perfect dear—and such a 
beauty! I'll take care of her for you 
while you are in Budapest. My brother 
and I don’t leave for America for a few 
days and you'll be back soon.” 

“IT hope so.” 

“Let me thank you again, Mr.—Doc- 
tor Jebb. You deserve all the happi- 
ness in the world. Your generosity to 
me was princely. I wish I could repay 
it in some way—but you are so rich. 
When you come back I have a scheme 
which might interest you—as a phy- 
sician; though I dare say you don’t 
practice any more; but perhaps you 
would lend me-your advice. This is 
for charity, too.” 

Undeserved blame is hard to bear, 
but the heart hardens to meet it. Un- 
deserved praise, however, makes a 
more insidious attack. There is no 
sense of martyrdom to help. So Jebb 
felt himself the veriest sneak to take 
the wondering gratitude of this good 
little woman and allow her to treat him 
as a prince when he was 

On a sudden impulse, he made her 
sit down, and told her briefly the story 
of his curse, his other personality, the 
loss of the child, and his arrival in 
Turkey. The chronicle had need of 
brevity, for his time was brief, but the 
woman was quick to grasp what he so 
hated to confess. And her sympathy 
came in a rush of warm thoughts im- 
plied in a pressure of his hand, a look 
of compassion, and a few words: 

“T understand. I had a brother, a 
younger brother—Wentworth was his 
name—he would have been about your 
age now, and he would have been a 
great man if—if It’s about a me- 
morial to him that I want to talk to you 
some day. Oh, be glad that you have 
at least half a life left to you, Doctor 
Jebb, and don’t despair. You have 
helped so many in distress. You helped 
me. You can, you shall help number- 
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less others. And perhaps some day 
rou 
: He looked a “God bless you!” but he 
said: 
“She is coming now. 
to meet Miruma. 
Sister Jennie rose, too, and said: 
“You’re a vision, my dear. And 
since Doctor Jebb is called to Budapest 


’? 


And he rose 


for a day or so, I want you to go with 


my brother and me to the opera to- 
night.” 

Miruma accepted with a_ bashful 
gratitude, and Jebb and she set out for 
their drive. He selected the best-look- 
ing carriage he could find, and seeing 
her bestowed, told the driver to take 
them to the Prater, and the driver with 
lifted hat obligingly consented. 

Along the broad glory of the Ring- 
strasse, over the Danube by the Aspern 
Bridge, and down the Praterstrasse the 
horses galloped, lacing in and out of 
the interwinding throng with all the 
speed and skill of Viennese hackneys. 

It was a strange sight to Miruma, 
a leap, a comet flight through another 
universe. In her few days at Vienna 
she had grown used to seeing women 
without veils, women with no shape- 
less charchafs over their corseted fig- 
ures. But the glitter, the color, the 
gleaming hurly-burly of beauty, fash- 
ion, wealth in equipage and entourage 
overwhelmed her—as indeed they over- 
whelmed more experienced travelers 
than she. 

In the Prater the turmoil was gayer, 
more bewildering. The long colon- 
less charchafs over their corseted fig- 
Allee were choked with people. And 
the air was tremulous with music from 
the Viennese and Magyar bands in the 
cafés. At the entrance was a circle 
where stood a monument on a stone 
column with bronze prows protruding. 
It reminded Jebb of the entrance to 
Central Park via Columbus Circle and 
its monument. 

He longed to be there again, and 
above all he longed to have Miruma 
there with him. 

She was so strange to the mingling 
of men and women in this stupendous 
promenade that she was rather stunned 
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than charmed. And she could not im- 
bibe the effervescence of the wholesale 
jubilation that makes Vienna Vienna, 
because she carried with her the gloom 
of parting with Jebb, lost almost as 
soon as found. 

Nor could she help feeling that some 
constraint oppressed all of Jebb’s evi- 
dent delight in her companionship. She 
imputed it at best to shyness, or to a 
mere friendship where she hungered 
for love; at worst—she dreaded that 
he loved somebody else and was true 
to her, eager to return to her. 

As they drove back the sunset was 
reddening the city, and the spell of 
twilight closed round them like an en- 
dearing arm. It was peculiarly hard 
to resist the mellow whisper of this 
cozy evening air with the sunset like a 
fireplace giving all the world a sense 
of home. And Jebb was homesick— 
for the home he never had had, and 
had given up the hope of having. 

His choice among the world’s women 
was at his side, at his mercy; they were 
in a city the most flirtatious perhaps 
of all; the home of the waltz, where 
amorous trifling, Licbelci, is one of the 
major industries, one of the high arts. 
Their wheeled gondola was skimming 
along a darkling street like a foaming 
rapids of human froth and _ frivol; 
everybody at a gallop; life itself a gal- 
lop or a waltz; with twilight lending its 
tenderness to everything. And yet 
Jebb could not vibrate to the shimmer- 
ing chords of Viennese music. 

He could not flirt with life; he could 
not flirt with Miruma. The sense of 
honor that kept him from asking her 
to be his wife, kept him all the more 
from any light thought of her trust, 
her pliant credence in him. 

But she made it so much harder for 
him by her unquestioning, unconcealed 
devotion. If he could only make her 
angry, or make her hate him, but his 
efforts at harshness were so insincere 
that they simply puzzled her. He was 
a surgeon, not an actor, and he could 
not play the part he wrote for himself. 

When they reached the hotel it was 
so late that he had no more than time 
to make his train, and she less than 
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time to dress for the opera, which be- 
gins at seven in Vienna, 

So their good-by was a mere ex- 
change of hearty promises to meet 
again, and a short hand grip in the 
crowded hotel corridor. She hurried 
to her room, he to his train, each tak- 
ing regret along as a bitter hoard to 
be counted up later. 

He had his dinner on the train steam- 
ing south into the embers of the sun- 
set; she would have hers at the elab- 
orate suppers they take in Vienna— 
after their early-opening, early-closing 
theatres, at their rarely-closing cafés. 

When he reached Budapest and 
opened his hotel window toward Vi- 
enna, at midnight, he thought of her 
alone and dreaming of him. He could 
not know that she and Sister Jennie 
were sitting up and talking, talking, ex- 
changing notes and experiences and 
estimates of him, rivaling one another 
in extolling one who saw so little in 
himself to extol. 

Of course, Sister Jennie let slip an 
allusion to the pathetic affliction of 
poor Doctor Jebb, thinking Miruma 
knew of it; and of course Miruma ex- 
torted the whole story from her be- 
fore they parted. 

As she crept into her bed, her heart 
was full of pity for her beloved, wres- 
tling like another Jacob with a ghostly 
enemy; but her heart rejoiced, too, 
with a radiant happiness, since now her 
intuition told her that this, and no 
other cause or person, was the reason 
for his asperity with her. And, most 
of all, her heart was big with that great 
blissful ache to protect and to mother, 
without which no passion of woman for 
man deserves the name of love. 


CHAPTER XXXI, 
THE ROSE GARDENER. 


Also in Pest there is a Hotel Bris- 
tol, and Jebb woke there the next morn- 
ing to look out across the Danube at 
the gigantic beauty of old Buda, its 
high hill crowned by the palace, itself 
a hill, and by a church built there seven 
centuries ago. But below him on the 
Pest side of the river was a little strip 
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of pleasure ground with umbrella 
stands like a morning crop of mush- 
rooms. 

What Chicago is to New York, 
Budapest, or rather the Pest part of 
it, is to its hated rival, Vienna. It has 
the same mad increase of population, 
the same zest for the latest thing; its 
abattoir house is one of its sights; its 
vast grain trade has sent up wheat stee- 
ples; its banging trolleys run every- 
where, and it is aligned along a water 
front, with the Danube in place of Lake 
Michigan. Only, Chicago endures 
railroad trains along its profile, and 
Pest will not permit even carriages to 
disturb its Ferencz Jozsef Rakpart. 

Jebb took his breakfast at one of the 
coffeehouses on the promenade, one 
of the coffeehouses that have never 
closed since they first opened. 

It gave Jebb untold relief to find 
English the favorite language of the 
town, the affectation of the Magyar. 
He had not finished his breakfast when 
a man at the next table addressed him 
in a rather thick dialect and introduced 
himself as a fellow American, though 
his name was unpronounceable even 
when he handed Jebb his card with a 
legend like a line of pied type. 


Gyoérgy Czeklesz. 


He asked Jebb to call him ‘George 
Checkless” for short and for easy. He 
explained without being asked that he 
had been swept into America in one of 
those tidal waves that nearly depopu- 
lated many a Hungarian village ; he had 
become naturalized, had prospered, and 
returned to his country with Yankee 
ideas. It was his proud boast that 
Hungary was out-yanking the Yankees. 

After a little desultory conversation, 
Mr. Checkless rose with a: 

“Excoose, please. I got to go and 
hear de newspaper.” 

“Hear the newspaper!” 

“Sure. Ve got a telephone news- 
paper. Ain’t you heard him? Come 
listen once.” 

He led Jebb to a telephonelike affair 
on the wall, and watched while Jebb 
listened to a clear voice spilling conso- 
nants lavishly: 
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“You don’t understend it? No? Let 
me listen.” 

He took Jebb’s place, and a startled 
expression came over him. 

“Dere goes anudder bunch of dough 
for me. Prooklyn Rapid Trensit closed 
two points off last night in New Yor- 
ick.” 

Everywhere Jebb went the stock 
ticker seemed to have thrown out its 
web of tape, and people who knew 
nothing else of his country knew the 
market price of “Americans.” 

But Jebb was not interested in Hun- 
garian news, and he called his fellow 
countryman from the telephone perusal 
to answer his own great question: 

“Tf you had lost a child here in Buda- 
pest, how would you set about finding 
her ?” 

“First I should go by the police of- 
fice.” 

This seemed the natural thing to do, 
and he volunteered to accompany Jebb. 
But they found there no record of any 
such lost article as a child. 

Jebb had a curiosity to see this Mar- 
garet’s Island where he and Cynthia 
had been together. Here also George 
Checkless took pleasure in acting as 
Virgil to his Dante. They crossed a 
heavy Y-shaped bridge to the huge 
emerald set in the tarnished gold of the 
Danube. 

Here Jebb found a golf links, with 
gypsy caddies; hysterical gypsy bands; 
and baths where ladies and gentlemen 
loaf in the hot sulphur water that boils 
from some inferno beneath. 

He paused to watch the cascade 
formed of the overflow. The sulphur- 
ous flood had turned all the rocks into 
enormous jewels of ravishing color. 
Irom this eye festival he was drawn 
by the perfumed breeze exhaled from 
a massive garden and a long hedge of 
roses, that sweetened the air into a rose 
wind, 

And here, as his nostrils widened 
over the fragrance, his arm was sud- 
denly clutched by a peasant, evidently 
a gardener, who bombarded him with 
a shower of gutturals which he sup- 
posed to be peasant Hungarian. 

Jebb stared and George Checkless, 
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listened, with equal amazement at the 
wild-eyed assailant. Jebb knew that 
foreigners always sound fiercer than 
they are, but he could not imagine 
what offense he had given this fellow. 

“What’s the matter with the old 
boy?” he asked Checkless. “Does he 
think I’m going to carry off his gar- 
den?” 

“Tl ask him vat is loose mit.” 

Checkless questioned the man, and 
there was a lively ping-pong of con- 
versation that was worse than Greek to 
Jebb. At length the interpreter inter- 
preted: “He says how dare you come 
here.”’ 

“Tsn’t it a public garden?” 

“Yes; but he says that you came 
here a month or so ago and brought a 
little girl vit you, and then walked off 
and left her to strangers to protect.” 

To Checkless’ amazement this hein- 
ous accusation seemed to fill Jebb with 
delight. He embraced the earth- 
smudged gardener and treated him as a 
long-lost prodigal. In his excitement 
he piled questions on the man which 
were as much gibberish to the Hun- 
garian as the gardener’s Magyar had 
been to him. 

But the fellow understood the Es- 
peranto of money, and the sight of a 
gold twenty-crown piece brought his 
hat from his forehead and his snarl 
from his lips. 

After more parley, Checkless pieced 
together the man’s fragmentary story 
into this narrative: 

“He says, one day in the efternoon, 
you are come here vit a nice little 
gyermek—child—and he makes notice 
of her, she is so pretty, and she loves 
his flowers so. He cannot understand 
it vat she say, but he loves her because 
she is so lovink for his roses. But you 
did look tired and sick, and you sit on 
a bensh and go like you take a little 
sleep. 

“The little girl she plays all the time 
and talks vit the gardener. He does 
not know what lengwitch she speaks it, 
but they make signs and become grand 
friends. She helps him trim the rose 
hedge, and gets vit the thorns sticked, 
but is very brave and does not make a 
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cryink, Instead, she makes such a 
laughink! 

‘Soon a lady and gentleman is sit on 
another bensh and watches the little 
girl, and they call her and she talks 
by them. But they are not understand- 
ing her, either. The man is take her 
on his lap and lets her listen his watch, 
and they tell the gar- 
dener they weesh God 
had to them a little 
child gave like that. 

“Long time the 

child plays here, and 
then she makes a 
looking for you. But 
you are not there. 
You had gone out of 
the sight. The little 
girl is afraid, but she 
tries not to cry. The 
lady and gentleman 
stay a long while to 
keep her brave, for 
they say all the time 
you surely come 
back. 


“But the little girl 
does not understand. 


It grows late; the 
sun is get low and 
still nobody comes 
for the little girl. She 
is hungry and_ she 
cries very bitter. 
They do not know 
what name she cries, 
but they think it is 
somethink like Nun- 
kiday.” 

“Nunkie Dave!” 
Jebb echoed, his 
heart filled with 
shame and grief. 

“They say they do 
not know what leng- 
witch such a name is except it is 
Chinesisch. When the sun is gone out, 
it grows cold, and the child hungers. 
The gardener says: ‘It is better I take 
the baby to my home; my old woman 
gives her to eat and takes care till Herr 
Nunkiday comes back.’ 

“But no, the lady and gentlemans 
say: ‘Ve take her to our house, and if 


“Ve arr on nord express joost outsite 
russians borders.” 
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you see the man you tell him we got 
the child.’ 

“The gardener says: ‘You better tell 
the police, too?’ And they say: Yes, 
they tell the police; but all the same 
they like to keep the baby. They say 
they got more right to have such a 
sweet child than this Herr Nunkiday 
who goes out and 
comes not back. The 
gardener is not like to 
let them take the 
child, but the gentle- 
man gives him some 
money not to worry. 
He takes the money, 
but he cannot heip 
the worry. 

“To-day he sees 
you again, and he has 
got such a big mad at 
you he wants to fight 
it. I tell him you are 
nice American gentle- 
man, not a Chinese, 
and I say he is mis- 
tooken. Your name 
is not Nunkiday, but 
Herr Doctor Yepp. 
It is curious; you are 
looking for a_ child 
and you look like a 
mans vat looses a 
child.” 

“T am the .man,” 
said Jebb. “I was— 
ill, and I wandered 
away in a—a sort of 
delirium. When I 
came to my senses I 
was in another coun- 
try, and I couldn’t re- 
member.” 

Checkless almost 
swooned at so much 
history in such es- 
sential and concentrated form. 

“So! Den all ve got to do it is to 
find the gentlemans and lady vat keeps 
the child in storatch, and say: ‘Here ve 
are again.’ ” 

“We must find them at once. What 
was their name?” 

On hearing the question translated, 
the gardener bade them wait while he 
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went. to the tool house and brought 
from his coat a soiled and wrinkled 
card bearing this, and this only: 








NIKOLAI POGODIN 
Machines-a-écrire Flaubert 
VARSOVIE ET PARIS 








Checkless: gleaned from this: 

“He is a Roosian name, and he sells 
French typewriters in Poland.” 

“I see that,” said Jebb. “But this 
does not tell where he lives in Buda- 
pest; ask him.” 

The gardener turned the card over 
and put an earthy finger on a penciled 
address on the back of the card. But 
it had been blurred till nothing was 
legible but “Pension ky Ulloi-ut.” 

“Who is Ulldi-ut?” said Jebb. 

“He is a street, one of the longest 
streets in Pest.” 

The gardener could remember noth- 
ing more. The number of the house 
had been there, but it was rubbed off 
his memory as well as the card. The 
promise the couple had given of report- 
ing the affair to the police he repeated. 
But Jebb had already seen the police, 
and they knew nothing. His blood 
congealed as he felt himself in the 
power of kidnappers satisfying their 
child hunger by a crime. 

Checkless was smitten with an idea. 

“T got it,” he said. “Ve go to the 
telephone newspaper and tell them they 
got to tell everybody in Budapest, and 
maybe sure somebody telephones to the 
office something about it.” 

The scheme sounded plausible to 
Jebb, and they made all speed to the 
office of the Telephon Hirmondo. The 
vocal advertisement was accepted for 
its news value without charge, and put 
upon the wires while they waited. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
THE Y-SHAPED TRAIL. 
The rest of the day Jebb spent in 
wandering tip and down Ulldi Street, 
studying every house and seeing in each 
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one a den where Cynthia was incar- 
cerated. 

He dined with Checkless at the Hotel 
Bristol. Checkless also had put in a 
day of amateur detective work, but 
without a clue. When they had or- 


_dered dinner, he went to telephone to 


the telephone paper. He came back 
beaming. 

“A man has called up the paper and 
says he know something. They give 
him this address and he comes here 
any minute.” 

Eventually a hotel servant brought a 
man who had asked for Jebb at the 
desk. Jebb asked Checkless to ask the 
man to sit down and feast. The 
stranger answered rather petulantly for 
himself : 

“Ain’t I got any English? Ain’t I 
gone to New York many times?” 

He refused to eat the trash offered 
him; his motive evidently being profes- 
sional jealousy, for he announced that 
he kept a pension on Ulldi-ut. 

“You are not Mr. Pogodin, then?” 

“Me him? If I was I should put 
myself in the Donau. He is one dam’ 
reskel, that faller. My name is Laszlo 
Pataky, proprieting the Pension Pata- 
ky, rates reasonable, food sublime.” 

Mr. Pataky was a man of great ex- 
citability. It was constantly necessary 
to calm him, and restore him to the 
subject, for every time he came to the 
name of Pogodin, he frothed with rage. 
He was chiefly impressed with the fact 
that Mr. and Mrs. Pogodin had gone 
away owing him money, and that they 
had refused to pay for a vase and a 
pitcher the child had broken. His chief 
ambition was to aid Mr. Jebb to find 
the villain and extract from him these 
damages. 

When Jebb offered to pay for the 
breakages of Cynthia, Mr. Pataky be- 
came almost amiable. The gist of a 
long three-cornered duel with him was 
that Mr. and Mrs. Pogodin tried to 
sell French typewriters in vain com- 
petition with the American makes. One 
day the Pogodins came home with a 
child. They said they had adopted her. 
They seemed eager that she should not 
be out of doors, but they explained this 
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as a fear for her safety in the street, 
which is full of automobiles, taxicabs, 
trucks, carriages, and trolleys. 

That evening, while Mr. Pataky was 
at the Folies Caprice, seeing a musical 
piece, the Pogodins had made haste to 
pack up their belongings and ship them 
to the station. Mr. Pataky, being away 
from home, did not learn which of the 
stations they went to and from. 

In answer to Jebb’s frantic demands 
for a guess as to the probable destina- 
tion of the couple, Mr. Pataky achieved 
this masterpiece of cautious decision: 

“TI am sure you find them in Paris 
or in Warsaw, if maybe they ain’t gone 
to some other place.” 

To come to this Y-shaped trail and 
realize that whichever way he took he 
would wish he had taken the other, and 
that every day of delay increased the 
difficulty and blurred the track, was 
maddening to Jebb. He gave Pataky 
the money for Cynthia’s little destruc- 
tions and got rid of him with curt 
phrases. 

The stupid maunderings of Check- 
less disturbed him even more; but who 
would not be stupid over the split 
thread of such a clue? One thing was 
certain; that Jebb must go to both 
places at once, and that the road to 
both lay through Vienna. 

The next train was the Orient Ex- 
press, leaving at one in the morning— 
the same train he had taken under 
Ludlam’s espionage. He felt that he 
needed a guardian now more than ever, 
for his soul was so distracted that it 
went into panic. He was afraid of life 
and disgusted with it. He remembered 
the cynical philosophy that certain 
Turks sum up in the phrase Ne-faydé? 
What’s the use? What’s the good of 
being good, of trying to do good? This 
became suddenly all the wisdom of the 
world crammed into a nutshell. 

The night life of Pest was in full 
swing by now. Electricity made a 
Milky Way of every street. 

Suddenly Jebb’s heart stopped, for he 
found himself watching a man empty 
a glass of the native plum brandy. He 
found himself smiling at the relish of 
the smacked lips, found himself almost 
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envious. For tne last weeks he had 
been more than indifferent to alcohol. 
He had declined it without effort. But 
the thimble full of slivovits looked 
a It sent a chill of fear through 

im. 

Why should he resist? Why should 
he be such a fool as to hope to find 
this poor child? Why should he make 
a silly hermit of himself? Why any- 
thing? Why everything? Né-faydé! 

Then he thought of Miruma, his 
moon, his virgin goddess, his lovely 
ideal. He felt no longer alone, the sex- 
tant of his soul had a purpose, it found 
him his place on the sea. He had a 
use, and life had a use. 

When he reached Vienna the next 
morning and went into the breakfast 
room, she was there. She wore a new 
gown so beautiful that even he noticed 
it. Her face was luminous with wel- 
come, but it turned gloomy as she cried: 

“You deed not finded the Cynthia 
child. Aman! Aman!” 

He told the story briefly, hastily ; ex- 
plained his new dilemma. The more 
he thought it over, the harder the prob- 
lem seemed. She solved it in one in- 
stant: 

“Leesten ! 
Russian ?” 

He shook his head. Then she ran 
on, eyes flashing with delight over her 
scheme: 

“T am chérkés—Circassian born, and 
I learn some Russian as child, before 
I am taked to Turkey. Then when I 
stoody the languages, my teacher says 
you better learn the Russian, for may- 
be some day you are wife of Osmanli 
Pasha who go to Petersburg as am- 
bassador. So I learned several many 
words—and such words they are! 

“But leesten! You shall go to Paris 
and look, and I shall go to Warsaw. 
The one who finds the child feerst tele- 
graphs the other. I bet you I gone to 
find her feerst. What you bet?” 

Her early-morning youth upset even 
Jebb’s gravity till he realized all the 
difficulties in the way. For a Turkish 
woman, unused to the world, to invade 
the Russian border seemed rash. But 
she would hear of nothing else. 


Do you speak Polish or 
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By this time the Ludlams met in the 
breakfast room and came over to their 
table. The story and the scheme told 
all over again enraptured Sister Jennie, 
and even opened the fat eyes of 
Brother Charles. As a much-traveled 
woman, Sister Jennie scoffed at the 
idea of any difficulty in Miruma’s way. 
Had she herself not gone through des- 
erts and jungles, and even Russia? She 
had friends in Warsaw, too. Polish 
musicians she had met in Paris and 
New York, and paid big prices to for 
entertaining guests. They would be 
glad to repay her by aiding her friend. 

Brother Charles volunteered to get 
the passport from the American consul 
in Vienna.. An hour later he came back 
with it boastfully. 

“It isn’t everybody that could have 
got this,” he said. “I had presence of 
mind enough to realize that if I said 
Madame Janghir was a Turkish lady 
there’d be all sorts of red tape. So 
I said she was an American.” 

“Well, she is, by intention,” said Sis- 
ter Jennie. 

Miruma blushed and Jebb sighed. 
When Miruma had received the pass- 
ports she found herself written down 
as “Mrs. Mary M. Janghir.” What's 
in a name? It was like calling a rose 
a cauliflower, but it did not harm the 
rose. 

The Warsaw train left at noon and 
required seventeen hours for the jour- 
ney. Jebb’s train to Paris took twenty- 
seven hours, and he was weary of globe 
trotting. 

“I’m so sick of travel,” he said, “that 
I vow I’d rather stay almost any place 
than go almost any place. If I ever 
get settled, I’m going to stay put.” 

He told Miruma that when she 
reached Warsaw she would better stop 
at the Hotel Bristol—for luck. 

“Is there also a Bristol there?” 

“There’s a Bristol everywhere.” 

There was so little time to get Mi- 
ruma aboard her train and there were 
so many instructions to give her that 
leisure was left to talk of nothing else. 
And Jebb was sadly glad of this; it 
saved him from the torment of re- 
straining his words of adoration. 





He went to the café an! had two cocktails, one for 
himsclf and one Jor Jebb. 


The parting was a handclasp, a look, 
and from him: 


“Good-by. God keep you!” 

And from her the same thought: 

“Khosa, galin. Allah emanéi oloun!’? 

The Ludlams had decided to go to 
Paris in the same train with Jebb—a 
conspiracy hatched by Sister Jennie to 
console him. 

She talked to him chiefly of Miruma, 
and he found her society excellent. In 
fact, he almost forgot to smoke. Or 
when he remembered, Brother Charlie 
drove him out of the smoking compart- 
ment with his eternal stories of narrow 
escapes from wild animals, if indeed so 
wide a man could be said to have a 
narrow escape. 


° 
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At dinner Brother Charles felt called 
upon to open wine. Sister Jennie 
tried to avoid the issue, but she could 
not suppress him, though she refused 
to join him. Jebb also refused, but it 
was less easy than before, and the eter- 
nal upward flight of bubbles, like tiny 
sprites released from a submarine pris- 
on, was fascinating to watch. 

After dinner Sister Jennie told 
Charles to go to the smoking compart- 
ment and stay there; but she asked 
Jebb to come back after one cigar. 
When later he had accomplished his 
cigar and half of one of Charlie’s ad- 
ventures, he came into the car and sat 
opposite Sister Jennie. Then she un- 
folded her plan: 

“When I first saw you in Vienna the 
other day, and thought you were very 
rich, I told you I wanted more of your 
help, you remember?” Jebb smiled. 


“Now that I find you are not an idle 
millionaire, but a keen and brilliant sur- 
geon—oh, don’t lift your hand—it gives 
you away as a surgeon, and Miruma 
has told me of your miracles in— 


wherever it was. 

“TI spoke to you of my poor brother 
Wentworth. Before I die, I want to 
see a memorial of that beautiful soul, 
cursed, through no fault of his own, by 
an inheritance from poor ancestors 
that had Heaven knows what sorrows 
or failures to drive them to despair. 
My poor, dear brother was started 
wrong; he could never hope to be what 
he ought to have been. 

“Starting people right is to me the 
main thing. If people can only give 
children a good shove in the right direc- 
tion we’ve done about all we can. 
Heaven knows, there seems to be no 
controlling them when they grow up. 
So I thought that a hospital for cor- 
recting the malformations and the in- 
herited handicaps of little children 
would be about as good a memorial for 
poor Wentworth as I could find. 

“And I wanted a large part of its 
work to be experimental. I want it to 
keep investigating, finding new meth- 
ods, pushing into the dark. You under- 
stand, don’t you?” 

“That’s about all I do understand in 
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this world, Miss Ludlam,” Jebb ex- 
claimed, with unusual fervor for him. 
“That’s my religion, and the closest I 
can come to a prayer is an operation. 
If I had my way, about half the 
churches would be turned into hospi- 
tals. Think of them! Shut up all 
week, those great, wonderful air spaces 
—opening only now and then for a man 
to get up and talk—tell people what 
they ought to do and tell God what 
He’d better do—and all the while sick 
children sleeping in crannies and people 
dying by the droves of consumption be- 
cause they can’t get air. I hope I don’t 
offend your religious scruples, but I al- 
ways get excited when people talk of 
my profession. It is sacred. And as 
for experimenting—it’s the crying need 
of the world, Miss Ludlam. Surgery 
is only a few years old; it began with 
that American dentist who invented 
anesthetics; and asepticism is as new 
as yesterday’s paper. We’re only at 
the beginning of the wonders of sur- 
gery, Miss Ludlam. If only a man 
could have a lot more money to spend 
and all his time to devote to exploring. 
Talk about discovering America, Miss 
Ludlam, surgery to-day is where geog- 
raphy was when the Azores were 
thought to be west. The Christopher 
Columbus of surgery hasn’t sailed yet. 
Experimental surgery, Miss Ludlam, is 
the new world; it’s unbounded, un- 
dreamed of! Why, my God—excuse 
me!” 

He collapsed in full flight, ashamed 
of his own excitement, but Sister Jen- 
nie cried: 

“Don’t mind me—I’m used to Char- 
lie. I love to hear you swear. It shows 
you have that frenzy a man needs to 
be great. You were always so calm 
I wasn’t sure. Now I know. It’s just 
been bottled up. You are the man | 
need to help me found this memorial. 
It must be just a little different from 
those that are already established; it 
must But you know so much bet- 
ter than I do what is needed. Won't 
you please—please—take charge of it 
all for me?” 

Jebb almost fainted at this gift, so 
great he had never even dreamed of it. 
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They talked and talked and talked 
till Brother Charlie came back from 
the smoking compartment and begged 
to be allowed to sit down. They talked 
till he grew drowsy. They talked till 
he fell asleep, and they talked till the 
porter informed them that the whole 
car was complaining. 

“That’s the way,” giggled Sister Jen- 
nie, “when anybody tries to save the 
world, everybody complains that he is 
being kept awake. Good night. We'll 
talk it over in the morning.” 

And when they met next morning at 
breakfast in the restaurant car, Jebb’s 
eyes were wild with lack of sleep. But 
it had been the noble insomnia of the 
night worker, the general who has kept 
awake perfecting a great campaign. 

At breakfast the talk began again. 
At luncheon they were still at it. 
Brother Charlie wished himself back 
among the Servian boars. As a dis- 


traction he insisted on opening wine. 
Jebb declined with a careless shake of 
the head, and he watched Charlie guz- 
zle without really seeing him, 


His eyes 
were full of mirage. 

When Paris was reached the Went- 
worth Ludlam Memorial Hospital and 
Experimental Station was pretty well 
talked out, and a good deal of it was 
mapped out on paper. The cost rather 
staggered Sister Jennie, but she said: 

“TJ came near starving to death in 
Vienna from an unlucky speculation. I 
might as well starve to death and have 
something to show for my pangs.” 

When Paris was reached, the first 
place Jebb sought was the office of the 
Machines-a-écrire Flaubert. The pres- 
ident and his son received him, and 
recognized the name of Nikolai Pogo- 
din with contrasting feelings. The 
younger member of the firm laughed, 
the elder swore. 

Mr. Pogodin had been their agent, 
but his interest in the race tracks of 
various capitals had mixed up his ac- 
counts so that they had regretfully 
erased him from their rolls. They had 
written him that if he came to Paris 
they would cheerfully prosecute him. 
As for Warsaw, their lawyer was look- 
ing up the legal difficulties. 
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Mr. Jebb explained the situation, 
omitting all of it that he could. The 
Flauberts, father and son, both as- 
sured him with their best compliments 
that he might as well give up the child 
for lost. It was a strange whim that 
Pogodin should carry off a child, but 
then he loved other people’s treasures. 
He had a tender heart, as thieves often 
do, but he was lazy when it came to 
earning his own property. 

This was a pretty reward for a jour- 
ney to Paris, and Jebb regretted that he 
had not taken the other branch of the 
Y-shaped trail. But then he had felt 
that whichever road he took, he would 
wish he had taken the other. Sure that 
poor Miruma had gone on an equally 
bootless pilgrimage, he sent her a tele- 
gram, telling her all of the nothing he 
had found out. 

As he emerged from the telegraph 
office he collided with a man so plump 
that at first he thought him to be 
Brother Charlie. He and the other 
party to the crash fell back and mur- 
mured in chorus: 

“Pardonnes mot, monsieur.” 

They both gaped and stood like fig- 
ures of amazement. 

The fat man was the first to move. 
He showed signs of retreating or 
swooning. Jebb was the first to speak: 

“Billy Gaines! God bless you—how 
are you?” 

“Are you a ghost, or have I gone 
dippy ?” 

“What’s the matter?” 

“Aren’t you dead? Weren't you 
drowned? Weren’t you in one of those 
lifeboats that never came to life after 
your ship collided with the other ship?” 

“T haven’t been on any lifeboat.” 

A café was close at hand, as usual, 
with chairs far out on the sidewalk. 
So they dropped into them, and Gaines 


’ preluded: 


“What’ll you have Oh, excuse 


me, I forgot.” ieee 
“Have what you want—coffee for 
me.” 
When the garcon had vanished with 
the order, Jebb began his many-times- 
told tale all over again. He had brought 
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himself only so far as Vienna when 
Gaines said, almost resentfully : 

“And to think of the beautiful obitu- 
ary I wrote of you! I misséd the boat, 
you know, and took the next one. 
Never knew of the collision till the 
wireless told us just off Nantucket. 
You were among the missing, you and 
the poor little child. 
cle about you, gave out interviews. 
Lord, I cried like a baby over them. I 
cried so hard I was proud to think I 
could like a friend as well as I liked 
you. The Catacombs fellows put up 
a little tablet for you, and now, you 
blamed old fraud, you've fooled us, 
after all.” 

“I apologize humbly,” said Jebb. “I 
would go and commit suicide to square 
things, but I’ve got a big job on hand.” 

Then he told of his experimental hos- 
pital with a fire of enthusiasm he had 
not known since youth. 

Gaines’ thoughts were on his obitu- 
ary, the one piece of real literature he 
had ever got into print. He found one 
consolation : 


“It will be great news for Mrs. 


Thatcher. Poor little soul, I did my 
best for her, but it was a frightful 
double, triple shock. She was brave 
enough to pull through, though, but I 
doubt if she’ll stand the shock of joy 
when she gets the little kid back in her 
lap again. How is Miss Thinthy 
Sashel, anyhow! And where is she?” 

“God knows,” said Jebb, plummeting 
from the clouds again. And then he 
must tell of Miruma’s visit to Warsaw. 

Gaines was a Job’s comforter now. 
He argued that it was most improbable 
that Miruma should ever find the child, 
or, finding her, should be able to per- 
suade Pogodin to give her up. He 
would probably skip with the baby to 
other parts unknown. 

“Or supposing—just supposing she 
does get the child, how’s she going to 
get out of Poland with her? It’s hard 
enough to get into Russia, but it’s the 
devil’s own job getting out. That pass- 
port was made out for Mrs. Janghir, 
you say; when she gets to the frontier, 
they’ll say: ‘Where’s the passport for 
the child?’ She'll be held up, treated 


I wrote an arti-' 
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like a revolutionist, and—well, you can 
imagine what it is to get mixed up with 
the Russian police. And, of course, 
they'll find out right away that she 
isn’t an American and never was in 
this country. And suppose i‘ 

“Don’t suppose any more,” groaned 
Jebb. “I give up.” 

“The best thing you can do,” said 
Gaines, “is to take the next express 
to Warsaw. You may save the girl 
from Siberia, if you hurry.” 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 
THE NORD EXPRESS. 


If Jebb had strength to wish for any- 
thing then it was that he might be left 
alone in his despair. Better an arctic 
night of uninterrupted gloom and ice 
than these flashes of cheating hope, 
these short zephyrs of summer and rifts 
of blue sky, serving merely to show 
how bitter winter could be. 

He went back to his hotel to tell 
Sister Jennie that he resigned his stew- 
ardship in her great project. He must 
set out on a dismal journey to Poland. 
But even Sister Jennie was not in her 
room. She was shopping in the Rue 
de la Paix. He went to his own room 
and was dismally flinging his things 
into his suit case, when a telegram was 
brought to his door. The combination 
of Miruma’s English and some foreign 
operator’s spelling was cloudy. He was 
puzzled first by the fact that it was 
sent from the town of Thorn, which 
Jebb knew to be in Germany, not in 
Poland. 

All sorts of conjectures flashed 
across his mind before he found 
strength to read the telegram. 

Ve arr on nord express joost outsite rus- 
sians borders ve arrival in paris day after 
two morrow cynta is good and sens loaf to 
nunkerday. MiruMa. 

Through this fog of misspelled words 
a blast of sunlight came that almost 
smote Jebb Saul-wise to the floor. 

He sought Big Billy Gaines and pur- 
sued him all over Paris before he found 
him, and crushed him with the tele- 
gram. Billy Gaines was properly hum- 
bled, but still so overjoyed that, excus- 
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ing himself on the 
ground of having to 
telephone to a friend, 
he went to the café 
and had two cock- 
tails, one for himself 
and one for Jebb. He 
did not want to tempt 
his friend, but he felt 
that some libation 
was due to the relent- 
ing gods. 

Jebb had to live out 
the day and a half be- 
tween him and Miru- 
ma’s return. Sister 
Jennie, when she 
finally came back, did 
her best to distract 
him from the rap- 
turous tedium. The 
great hospital hardly 
served as a topic just 
now. That was for 


more sober moods. 
He spent a large 
portion of the time 


writing and rewriting 
a cablegram to Mrs. 
Thatcher. This was 
not easy, for he must 
inform her that her 
child was alive and 
well and on the way 
home, that her hus- 
band’s good name 
was rescued and doc- 
umented, and that the 
poor faithful soul had left an inven- 
tion which a prominent manufacturer— 
Charles Ludlam—had inspected and 
would place on the market for her on 
a royalty basis with a guarantee of a 
good income for life. 

The object was to say all this without 
being unintelligibly brief or choking the 
cable with words—to say nothing of 
bankrupting the sender; and to say it 
all in such a way that the poor woman 
would not expire under the avalanche 
of good news. 

It was finally agreed to send the ca- 
blegram in installments; first a brief 
one that perhaps Cynthia had not per- 
ished in the lifeboat; second, that she 


Cynthia was asleep—or at leust they thought she was asleep. 


was found and was well; third, that she 
was on the way to America and her 
mother. 

Sister Jennie thought that this was 
enough for the distracted soul to get 
by wire. She had made up her mind 
that she herself should deliver the rest 
of the good news and take the child 
on the steamer with her. 

She foresaw the torture Jebb would 
undergo in facing the mother—and the 
newspapers—and telling over again the 
series of adventures he had gone 
through and so hated to recount. 
Whatever sin he had committed was in 
spite of himself, and he had expiated 
it in the deeps of purgatorial remorse. 
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She told Jebb her solemn decision 
with a light offhand flippancy and a 
pretense at a selfish desire to have all 
the fun of the meeting of mother and 
child to herself. She did not deceive 
Jebb, and he greeted the smiling pert- 
ness of the white-haired girl with a look 
of adoring homage. 

Then he took her cheeks in his palms, 
and said: 

“IT always think of you as Sister 
Jennie. I wish I could call you that.” 

Tears washed the smiles out of her 
eyes as she cried: 

“Oh, please—please call me that!” 

“T’ve never had a sister,” he said, 
“till now.” 

Then he kissed her. 
him. 
said: 

“What would Miruma say if she 
caught us?” 

“Miruma!” he sighed. “I have never 
kissed her—and never shall.” 

“Bosh!” was the irreverent answer. 

But he told her of his deep resolve 
to immolate himself rather than Mi- 
ruma, and he was so earnest that she 
had nothing to answer him with. Wom- 
anlike, she thought nothing so beauti- 
ful as a sacrifice. 

But seeing how he suffered the de- 
lay she suggested his taking a train to 
—say, Cologne, to meet and surprise 
the returning prodigals. This delighted 
him, and offered him occupation. 

“You run along, then, and Charlie 
and I will go to Ostend. We cross 
there to take a steamer from England. 
You can bring Cynthia to us at Ostend, 
and we'll leave you two on the shore 
to fight out your own battles.” 

And so it was agreed. When Jebb 
reached Cologne, he realized that it 
‘was the birthplace of Vanderbilt Pier- 
pont, who had lived only threé weeks, 
but had accomplished much; for his 
memory Jebb felt a mixture of execra- 
tion and infinite gratitude. When the 
Nord Express pulled in at the station, 
Jebb ran through the cars, searching. 

Cynthia, dawdling in the corridor as 
before, saw him first, and set up a 
shriek that brought all the passengers 
from their compartments, as once be- 


And she kissed 


Then she turned very red, and 
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fore. She flung herself upon Jebb like 
a huge pink tarantula, and his greet- 
ing to Miruma was through a cloud of 
Cynthia’s curls. She made such a 
noise that Jebb and Miruma had no 
idea of what either said to the other. 

The child’s first distinguishable 
speech was: 

“Oh, Nunkie Dave, you never told 
me what Thinbad had in the thoot cathe 
he bringed his little daughter Bridthet.” 

And before anything else could be 
told Jebb had to answer that question. 
He ransacked his excited brain and 
produced a catalogue of gifts that 
would have foundered the reindeers of 
Santa Claus himself. 

And after this Cynthia must tell her 
own adventures with the Pogodins, and 
she must show off the Russian she had 
learned, and the Polish words, and 
what a nice woman Madame Pogodin 
was—though not half so nice as Aunt 
Miruma. 

In fact there was no silencing the 
child til! fatigue put her to sleep—or at 
least they supposed she was asleep. 

At the first moment Jebb made haste 
to whisper to Miruma: 

“And now tell me how you managed 
to find her, you wonderful, angelic 
——” He stopped short on the brink 
of a plunge. 

“Oh, eet ees such adong story. They 
were not hard to find, the Pogodins, 
but they refuse to geeve up the baby. 
They say she is their own, and they 
deefy me to proof she is somebody's 
who is in America. So I go away 
much afraided. But I come back and 
wait in the street. Cynthia comes out 
after long time and I—stealed her from 
the stealers. Oh, how I runs to the 
train.” 

“But your passport—how did you 
get out of Russia?” 

“At the border they maked me many 
troubles, but the inspector he is very 
nice man and J-—well, I deed not make 
a flirt vit him, but i 

Jebb was scarlet with agony at the 
thought. ‘“Miruma! Miruma!” he 
gasped. 

And then she spread her arms in 
rapture, murmuring: 
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“Elhamdullah! You are jealous! I 
am so glad! I deed just say that. The 
man ees a brute; it was my money, not 
the smile or the flirt, that makes him 
forget the child is not on the passport.” 

From the depths of his soul Jebb 
sighed with relief. His saint was still 
his saint. 

It seemed impossible to keep his love 
a secret any longer. He had no right 
to deny her that tribute. It was her 
privilege to know that he loved her 
enough to relinquish her for her own 
sake. 

And then with much hesitation, his 
mouth full of the ashes of confession, 
he began to tell her of his other self. 
She saw the sweat on his brow and the 
nausea on his lips, and she put her hand 
on his. 

“Do not tell it me. It hoorts you, 
and I knowed it all these many days. 
Seester Jennie tells it, and it makes me 
such joy to theenk that you have been 
shrinking from me not because you did 
hated me, but because you did loved 
me all these long time.” 

He shook the grievous load of this 
confession from his shoulders with a 
vast relief; then he added, as he held 
her hand in his caressing hands: 

“Then you understand why I kept 
silent ?” 

“Yes.” 

‘And why I can never ask you to be 
my—my wife?” 

“ING” 

Then he started to tell her that, but 
this, too, she spared him. 

“Leesten, Jebb Effendim, you theenk 
you have another self that you cannot 
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keel. I theenk you can, weet the help 
of Allah and weet my love to make 
you a home. But eef you deed not 
keel that Meester Pierpont, still when 
you are that man I could keep you 
close, take care of you, save you from 
to run all over the world, and perhaps 
some day to be made dead in some ter- 
rible place. If I should be your wife 
—such a beautiful word that word !— 
I should guard you, and when the long 
seeckness was over, you should wake 
back to yourself in my arms always, 
in your own home—such another beau- 
tiful word is ‘home’! Then soon, I 
know, I know Allah would answer such 
prayer from two such lovers, and soon 
the other self comes less and less often, 
and stays less and less long. That 
could be, couldn’t eet?” 

“Yes, it could be—it would be, if 
—but I love you too much to let you 
endure it.” * 

“Hush, Jebb Effendim. What was 
I when you finded me? The second 
wife of Fehmi Pasha, only a gift-wife 
from the padisha, who did not needed 
me, to a pasha, who did not needed me. 
I theenk you want me for wife—yes?” 

Jebb only cast his eyes up in despair 
of words to express this desire. 

“Then—if thees time instead of to be 
gived by somebody to somebody, I give 
myself for a _ gift—then—then—oh, 
should the gift be refused—should you 
ruin my life forever—should you—oh, 
should you make me do all of the pro- 
posing?” 

Those compartment cars are very 
cozy for settling disputes of this sort. 
And Cynthia was asleep—or at least 
they thought she was asleep. 
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All in the Game 
By C. Harter 


ILLUSTRATED BY R. EMMETT OWEN 


HE wonderful deck of cards 
proved to be just what the dove- 
eyed gambler had claimed. By 

nine o'clock he and wicked-looking lit- 
tle Genung had about all the money the 
two tenderfoots had brought into the 
game. But the gambler observed that 
the two were suspicious of his confed- 
erate, so he drew the play out until the 
money lay on his own side of the table. 

The tenderfoots were just that far 
advanced in poker that they understood 
the situation exactly. Of Genung they 
had been doubtful from the first, but 
the pale, dove-eyed boy across the ta- 
ble, with the curly, yellow hair, and the 
ridiculously beautiful girl’s lips—they 
recognized in him the unmistakable 
novice. He had laughed all through the 
evening, had been ecstatic at every win. 
He was so nice, so clean-mouthed— 
never a swear-word—and he shuffled 
the cards up off the table like women 
at a euchre party. When the play 
stopped, therefore, and the phenomen- 
ally lucky “kid” had everything, they 
admitted that a beginner stands ace high 
with the card gods, and went, not dis- 
consolately, out of the room. 

Genung stayed. He was in a very 
misery of silent exultation. ‘“Seventy- 
five apiece, and dose gazabes tot you 
was just learnin’.” 

The sweet-lipped gambler laughed 
wearily, and made a quick division of 
the money. When he stood up out of 
his chair, the effort started a cough 
which revealed his condition. 

“Tsn’t it a shame you're sick?” said 
the confederate. “Say, you play de 
prettiest game dat ever slid over a 
table.” 
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-glinting in his narrowed eyes. 
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His purpose, which was now so near- 
ly achieved, showed radiantly in the 
gambler’s eyes, and it was with uncon- 
cealed reluctance that he tossed to his 
partner the deck of cards that had been 
so instrumental in securing the neces- 
sary money. 

“Take ’em,” he said. 
careful with ’em.” 

“Ain’t you never goin’ to play cards 
again?” 

“You can count me out,” said the boy 
lightly. “The game I’m going in for 
now isn’t played with cards.” 

Genung choked. He shoved seventy- 
five dollars back on the table. 

“It’s yourn, You're sick. You need 
it.” 

“Not me. The county’s going to see 
me all the way through.” 

“De county!” steel-point sharpness 
“What 
ta hell are youse playin’ for—to-day— 
if de money ain’t no good ta ye?” 

“To-day?” He met very easily, very 
genially, the harsh interrogation of Ge- 
nung’s gaze, and took his time to make 
a careful answer: 

“T needed this seventy-five to stake 
me to the next game.” 

“Didn’t you just say you was trew 
playin’ ?” 

“Cards—yes.” 


“And be very 
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“Why didn’t you tell me you were sick?” Her voice was tear-choked. 


“Cheese de riddles, boy. I’m not de 
puzzle editor of a magazine. Are you, 
or are you not, on de square, quittin’ 
de card game?” 

Sl arn: 

That the yellow-locked youngster, 
with the cherubim face, who was~so 
peerlessly equipped for the play, was 
now voluntarily about to forego it, 
seemed no. less than an abnormity in 
the eyes of the confederate. 

“Boy, you’re trowin’ away a for- 





tune. When de rest of ‘em sees de 
way you play, dey all wants to go back 
to muggins. When de suckers looks 
at you, dey tinks you just stopped in on 
de way to de Y. M. C. A.” He became 
less protestful, and scrutinized the gam- 
bler’s face. ‘“‘You don’t look so bad, 
kid. A guy from dat sanatorium tried 
to tell me de oder day dat you was 
about all cooked.” 

The gambler stood with one hand 
on the door. 
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“T know the best I hold up’s a pair 
of treys,” he said, and smiled a very 
perfect smile, “but, you know—there’s 
always—the draw.” 

At which speech the small eyes of 
Genung filmed mistily, with admiration 
rather than sympathy. 

“Leave it to you, kid, leave it to you. 
If dey’s aces in de pack, you'll pluck 
’em out.” 

When the gambler left the cardroom, 
he mumbled something to the effect 
that all the aces were up God's sleeve, 
but he was not in the least resentful. 
The feeling of the money in his pocket 
flushed his enthusiasm, as he walked 
back through the saloon, and he went 
out onto the street, all aflame with the 
inspiration of the Purpose. Perhaps 
the facts do not justify a capital letter, 
but that is the way he would have 
spelled it. 

The Purpose had come with that very 
morning. As he went past the door of 
the laboratory out at the sanatorium, 
he had by chance overheard the assist- 
ant say to the doctor that he thought the 
“Catron boy would last about three 
months more.” Whereupon he, the 
“Catron boy,” had gone out on the big 
porch, had sat in his chair, and thought. 
As life had demanded sheer nerve, 
much mote than thinking, of him in the 
past, he had found some difficulty in 
considering a few abstract things 
which seemed to demand his attention. 
At times he had not been so certain 
just what he was trying to work out, 
and once, in fact, he had given it up 
entirely. His eyes had closed, and his 
mind had made a rudderless passage 
back into the sunlit region of his child- 
hood. Somewhere there he had found 
it. It had come to him unsolicited, had 
leaped into the white centre of his con- 
sciousness, and had been so wonderful, 
so satisfying, that tears had squeezed 
out between his shut eye’*’s, which bore 
no reference to the fact that he had 
only three months left in which to play 
cards. 

It was in furtherance of the Purpose 
that he had come to Danvers that after- 
noon, the wonderful deck of cards in 
his pocket, had met with Genung and 


framed up the game. He laughed an- 
other weary laugh, as he came out of 
the saloon, to think how perfectly his 
little coup had gone through, until now 
all that remained was the writing of the 
letter. 

The night was tinctured with the 
fragrance of the year’s new growth. 
The gambler undertook to fix his eyes 
on the stars and his mind on the Pur- 
pose, but he found that he was very 
young, and that every draft of air was 
a love philter which life had mixed. 
Once at the hotel, however, he went 
directly to his:room to do what he had 
dreamed of. As he sat down to the 
writing, he felt no particular relief that 
his enterprise was so soon to be con- 
cluded, for the uncertainty of life was 
its savor, and, from now on, there 
seemed to be nothing at all which he 
could not predict. When the train 
from the south gave a throaty shriek 
down the lake shore, he was reminded 
that his letter might well go on the re- 
turning mail at ten o’clock. It thrilled 
him to think that in three-quarters of 
an hour the Purpose would thus be sat- 
isfied. 

Dear Fatuer Carrincton: I inclose an 
express order for seventy-five dollars. 

If the amount were only larger! A 
thousand dollars would give him some 
certainty. “Certainty’—the lovely 
curves in his girl’s mouth bent into a 
grimace at the word, as at a bitter 
taste. Seventy-five dollars would give 
him a chance, a chance. And, indeed, 
Were they so sure that the next world 
had but two compartments ? 

He continued: 

I want this sum to go into the fund for the 
new church. Since the folks died and I 
have been gone from home, I suppose I have 
not always done just as you would like. But 
I have played the game for all it is worth, 
and I shall be back with you in about three 
months, and you will see that I go right 
then, won’t you, father? 

Devotedly, 
Harry CATRON. 

When he addressed the letter, his 
soul was inundated, as it had been in 
the morning, with a surge of joy and 
peace and something else, indescrib- 
able, but very close to faith, which 
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moved upon him, tide-like, out of the 
region of his childhood, and _ over- 
whelmed him, and left him very happy. 
During most of the day, his vision had 
been abruptly impeded by a black, fea- 
tureless wall, which reared itself some 
three months ahead. Now, this bar- 
rier shrank until he overlooked it like 
a sand dune, and his horizon slid away 
indefinitely over an ocean which lay, 
azure, sun-glazed, and infinitely quiet. 

Tenderly he recounted the money. 
Buoyantly he started for the express 
office. But a bell boy was at his very 
door, when he opened it, to tell him of 
a lady waiting in the parlor to see him. 

The gambler reviewed his very brief 
list of ladies, and could not think why 
any one of them should be away up 
here at Danvers. He was_ without 
nerves, however, and went unexcitedly 
into the parlor. 

The “lady” was little Marjy. It was 
not because she was a child that the 
gambler called her that, but merely be- 
cause she was personally small, and he 
loved her. In the biggest of several big 


chairs she sat, a great doll of a girl in 


brown velvet. She had lots of splendid 
dark hair, and tremendous brown eyes, 
in one of which she had thrust a wet ball 
of a handkerchief. She stood up when 
he came in, and was all of five feet 
high. 

The gambler looked the sternest look 
his young face could muster, which did 
not in the least intimidate the lady, for 
she marched straight over to him, ‘stood 
far up on her tiptoes, and kissed him. 

“Why didn’t you tell me you were 
sick ?” Her voice was tear-choked. 

“T’m not,” he answ ered curtly. * ‘How 
did you find me here? 

“You are sick, and I was going out 
to the sanatorium, only I saw your 
name on the register.” 

Perhaps if the gambler had been 
blindfolded, he might have maintained 
his severity. But, as it was, with her 
standing not more than eight inches 
from where he stood, it seemed rather 
extravagant to make the effort. 

“Did you come here alone?” he 
asked. 

a fa 
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“Who told you you could come?” 

“Nobody knows anything about it.” 
For the moment she was diverted, and 
a little breathless with a sense of her 
truancy. 

“You look like a small boy caught 
playing hooky. Just what have you 
done? Have you run away from home 
to come up here and see me?” 

She nodded, being speechless. Her 
big gaze rose slowly from the floor, un- 
til it locked with his. He wanted to 
hug her. But all that day had been in 
the service of purpose, not impulse, so 
he didn’t. They sat down. 

“Have you been sick ever since you 
stopped writing to me?” she asked. 

He had a way of telling little lies, just 
as he had a way of cheating at cards— 
always with a smile, and never in the 
world had any one been able to look 
into those priest’s gray eyes of his and 
challenge him. So now he reached over 
and took both her hands ever so gently, 
and said: 

Marjorie, did you never get the two 
letters I wrote you about a month ago?” 

Marjorie certainly had not received 
them. 

“And they explained everything,” he 
said, with a great sigh. “How I had 
been working so hard, and got run 
down, and had to go to the sanatorium. 
I have a bad cold now, which makes me 
cough, But’—he turned on her accus- 
ingly, and drove suspicion her way— 
“you did get my letters, now didn’t you, 
little maid? Otherwise, how did you 
know I was up here?” 

“Clare Haley, who is out at the sana- 
torium with you, wrote that you were 
very ill.” 

“Do I look it?” A question both rel- 
evant and irrelevant. 

“No,” she conceded. 

“We ell, then.” 

He leaned back in his chair, feeling 
secure, but fl“hed, fot, and inconceiv- 
ably tired. Thus far he had been un- 
acquainted with self-pity. But now, 
when he looked up, and his flaccid sense 
sank deep into the fathomless depths of 
the girl’s two eyes, and found there but 
a single meaning, the self-pity rose and 
threatened him. Perhaps it was adven- 
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“You are about to be sent home, little Marjy,” he began. 


titious that his hand, slipping into his 
coat pocket, came upon an envelope and 
a roll of bills. He told her that he must 
go to the depot, and she went with him. 

The main street, which led a half 
mile straight to the depot and the lake 
shore, was cluttered with lumberjacks. 
A winter’s wage burned the pockets of 
these men, and the fire of spring 
scorched their blood, and in sheer joy 
they moved from one saloon to another, 
and drank uncounted drinks. The 
lights behind the saloon windows made 
red and gold flame of the foaming gob- 
lets painted on the glass; and doors, 
swinging open and shut, let forth upon 
the night blocks of composite and en- 
tangled sound: the ringing of glasses, 
the thick talk, and pool balls clicking, 
and laughter, and occasionally the un- 


sure notes of one who had broken forth 
into song. 

“T have been working very hard,” he 
said wearily. 

Her hand slid easily into his, so that 
the fingers interlaced, and she walked 
very close to him. 

“Selling land ?” 

“Selling land.” 

“Making lots of money?” 

“All kinds of it.” 

A noise of scuffling in some building, 
a half block down the street, swelled 
tremendously, until several men burst 
through an open door, and one, a small, 
wicked-looking fellow, was _ shoved, 
thrown, kicked across the sidewalk. A 
deck of cards, hurled after him, broke 
wildly apart, and fluttered much like 
feathers, to the street. “Card cheat” 
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went hastily through the air; very 
shortly every one hurried back into the 
saloon—every one except the ejected; 
he was quite drunk. Down on hands 
and knees, he endeavored to reassemble 
the wide-scattered cards, and his tears 
dripped fast onto the sidewalk. 

The gambler looked reluctantly at the 
wonderful deck of cards so hopelessly 
spread about, and pityingly at the be- 
fuddled Genung, who never raised his 
eyes as they passed. 

“If de kid had only stayed wid me,” 
sobbed Genung, and the small 
quivering, walked yet closer to her 
companion, and spoke timorously: 

“Harry, did you know there was an- 
other Harry Catron—very same name 
—in Denver?” 

“Ts there?” 

“T heard about him last summer when 
I was there. Just think, he’s a gam- 
bler!” 

“Fancy that,” he said languidly. 

As she walked along beside him,-her 
head bent forward, it seemed to him, as 
it had often seemed before, that she 
was for all the world like a little bear. 
It was a curious suggestion, and one he 
himself could never understand, for 
bears are wont to be clumsy, shaggy, 
and unkempt; bears also, little bears— 
to look at them—are soft, cuddly, de- 
pendent creatures, and perhaps this had 
something to do with it. 

“Harry,” she began, in a sly little 
way she had, “you are grown up now, 
aren’t you?” 

“Hmm?” dreamily. 

“You are a—a man 
you?” 

“T shave, Marjy, if you mean that.” 

“T mean—just a little promise you 
made,” she said wistfully. 

He tried to think. 

“Have you forgotten?” Sudden wet 
glistened in her shadowed, upturned 
eyes. 

“T mean this.” She took from her 
belt a very small, toy, nickeled watch. 
On the end of its chain was a tiny silver 
cross she had tied there. The watch, a 
“grab-bag” prize he had given her, 
dated far back into their childhood. It 


now, aren’t 
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was a memento of the first covenant 
between them. 

“What were you going to do when 
you got to be a man?” 

“Love you, Marjy,” he said very 
slowly, ‘‘and build a candy store.” 

His eyes were curiously fascinated 
by the little cross, as it glinted to and 
fro on the end of the chain. But he 
forced himself to look another way, 
and smiled. It was part of his train- 
ing to be able to smile—always. 

“Perhaps we had better not build the 
candy store, after all, Marjy,” he said. 
“At the time, it was my idea that we 
could eat licorice and candy hearts all 
day long, and be happy.” 

“Couldn’t we?” she asked. “We 
could build it a long way off, where no- 
body would ever come. We could shut 
the front part up, and have a garden in 
back, and a high board fence, and one 
big tree with a bench under it. Oh, I 
build it every day! I have built it a 
thousand different ways. But this is 
the best way: a garden, a high board 
fence, a tree with a bench under it, and 
you and IJ, and a bag of candy hearts.” 

In the dark, her eyes were as good as 
taken from him. But the hand he held 
was a register of the maid’s passing life, 
by little impulsive tightenings, by the 
pressure of small fingers, by the quick 
hard pulse against his wrist, and the 
way the palm warmed, then burned on 
his—by all these, if he did not already 
know it, he was shown, as if it lay bare 
before him, the heart of her. Inside, 
she must be all flame, flame which had 
kindled and grown white on his ac- 
count, and which, he knew, never 
would burn down until—until he him- 
self 

She looked up at him, smiling now, 
and whispered, with a slow, rising in- 
flection: 

_ “Harry, do let’s build the candy 
store.” 

She still carried the watch in her 
hand. His eye was once more caught 
by the cross swinging below it, and he 
said what he said inadvertently. 

“T had something else in mind.” 

“Something else?” 

“A church.” 
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“It is because you are very small, Marjy, and have brown eyes.” 


“A church!” 

They stood on the depot platform, al- 
most before the express office. He 
made an involuntary movement toward 
the door. But a vague, senseless ques- 
tion, born of the numbness in his heart, 
had formed on his lips, and he stayed 
to ask it. 

“In case I had been very sick as you 
supposed, Marjy, did you think of any- 
thing you could do?” 


“Just one thing,” she said very meek- 


ly, her fingers closing tight on his. “But 
I have done that already. Don’t you— 
don’t you feel better?” 

What a lame, limp sport he was, he 
accused himself. The kiss still tingled 
in his blood, but the snap and rebound 
were gone out of him, and not even 
kisses could bring them back. Very 
plainly he understood that she must be 
sent home before his bluff weakened 
and collapsed. 

The small girl at his side’ breathed a 
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little sigh, and looked pitiably self-re- 
proachful. 

‘Perhaps I never should have come.” 

He turned to the express office again, 
and again he stopped. For self-pity 
had gripped him terribly, and in his 
boy’s instinctive revulsion from it he 
had clutched at a black prompting to— 
what? Retaliate? 

“You did right to come,” he said in 
a manner ridiculously stern and man- 
nish. “You are my Marjorie.” 

But was she? 

They strolled to the other side of the 
depot, the deserted side, which looked 
forth on the black, star-mirror lake. 

Was she his? 

By way of answer he gathered to him 
her slender person. 

Two years before, long after their 
childhood together, he had played for 
Marjorie, as for a_ splendid prize, 
against several other players, and he 
had beaten them. At the time, he 
thought he had won. But some one 


else had sat in the game, with a new 


deck of cards, and with brand-new 
tricks, and now he, the gambler, who 
had “slipped it over” on hundreds of 
others, was himself being cheated of the 
stakes. The lovely prize was sobbing 
in his arms, but the last deal had been 
dealt, and the unseen opponent was call- 
ing for a show-down. He remembered 
how he had despised the men he had 
fleeced, who whimpered when they were 
stuck, and he resolved, now that he had 
to lose, to lose gamely. 

3ut gameness did not exclude retali- 
ation. 

And Marjorie must go. 

“You are about to be sent home, little 
Marjy,” he began, cherishing her. “For 
I must go back to the sanatorium.” 

No reply. 

“Are you going like a little man?” 
he asked, with a very specious gayety. 

She breathed her acquiescence. 

“Then your train leaves in ten min- 
utes.” He released her, and smiled, but 
the inside of him was pitch black. 

He must go up street, he said, and she 
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must wait there at the depot. The train 
had already whistled for Danvers, when 
he returned, carrying her valise. Some- 
how he was very radiant. But before 
he could find words, she was at him 
with an anxious question: 

“How long will you have to stay at 
the sanatorium ?” 

“Three months, perhaps.” 

“Then you are coming home?” 

The query might have been too much 
for him, had it not been anticipated. 
As it was, he reached in his pocket, and 
drew forth a very beautiful bracelet, 
and smiled his perfect smile. 

“See the plaything I have brought for 
you, Marjy.” 

All the grace and the essential sweet- ° 
ness of his youth, which not even gam- 
bling with ‘‘cold” decks could destroy, 
rose and glowed in him, as he slid the 
band easily over her wrist. 

The expression of her delight was lost 
in the noise of the train’s arrival. As 
they went across the platform, the best 
she could think of was a rather imma- 
terial question: 

“Why do you give this to me?” 

“It is because you are very small, 
Marjy, and have brown eyes, and be- 
cause you are so nice to kiss.” 

She was standing on the back car 
platform, waiting the train’s departure. 

“But why,” she asked curiously, 
“why did you say you were going to 
build a church?” 

Unconsciously he pulled from his. 
pocket an unsealed letter, addressed to 
Father Carrington, and slowly tore it 
in two, 

He looked very engagingly up at her. 

“Because all of a sudden I became 
very good, little Marjy, or perhaps—I 
was afraid.” He laughed, and threw a 
kiss to her. “But it was only for a lit- 
tle while.” 

As it was too dark to read the address 
on the letter, so it was very much too 
dark to read the mark on a tiny tag, a 
jeweler’s tag, which had caught on one 
corner of the envelope. But the mark 
was $75.00. 





HOW TO CULTIVATE A GOOD COMPLEXION 


By Dr. Lillian Whitney 


EAUTY is a subject that has oc- 
cupied the attention of great 
men of all ages—thus, Aristotle 

used to say that personal beauty is a 
better introduction than any letter; 
some say it was Diogenes who gave 
this description of it, while Aristotle 
called beauty: “The gift of God.” 
However that may be, the fact remains 
that every woman longs to be beautiful, 
some for _ self-gratification, others 
through vanity, and many because they 
realize, as the ancient philosopher did, 
that it is a “better introduction than 
any letter.” 

We are all willing to concede that a 
good skin is the first essential toward 
attaining this end, for whatever other 
points of beauty we may possess, a 
discolored or eruptive skin mars it all; 
then, too, the sociat and commercial ad- 
vantages of a good complexion cannot 
be overestimated; women, especially, 
appreciate this and endlessly ask: 
“How can I secure a good complex- 
ion?” In almost every instance—un- 
less reduced by the ravages of disease 
—a wonderful change for the better 
can be produced with time, care, and 
thought. 

Local treatment is by no means the 
first step to be taken in the improve- 
ment of the skin; yet hundreds, yes, 
thousands of us, are devotees to the va- 


rious beauty cults of the day; and the 
impedimenta in the way of local balms, 
salves, and what not stacked up upon 
the dressing tables'of our friends are 
simply appalling; and when we weary 
of using the thousand and one things 
recommended for the purpose, we join 
the procession that seeks to beautify it- 
self at the hands of professional com- 
plexion culturists, the benefit of which, 
at its best, is only temporary. 

It seems needless to say, in this age 
of hygiene and sanitation, that the 
foundation of a good skin is good 
health, for a healthy skin is a beautiful 
skin, no matter what its texture. Some 
skins are inherently fine, others grow 
coarse through abuse; by that I mean 
neglect of the digestive tract and the 
use of poor cosmetics. Either one is 
sufficiently harmful, but the combina- 
tion is fatal. 

The complexion is unquestionably an 
index to the state of one’s health, but 
more particularly that of the digestion, 
and, I may safely add, of the nervous 
system. Women with fretful, peevish, 
irritable ‘‘nerves” suffer, as a rule, with 
impoverishment of the blood, that man- 
ifests itself in a poor condition of the 
skin generally; whereas composure of 
spirit conduces to placidity of mien, a 
free circulation of blood, and a conse- 
quent well-nourished skin. 
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It goes without saying that we can- 
not have good blood unless we 
thoroughly digest and assimilate our 
food, and one of the greatest aids to 
digestion is so simple a thing as a pint 
of hot water taken on an empty stom- 
ach, preferably upon arising, and, at 
least, a half hour before the first meal. 
The insipidity of hot water is some- 
times distasteful, in “hich case a dash 
of salt or a tablespoonful of lemon 
juice—whichever one _ prefers—not 
only makes it more palatable, but also 
more beneficial, since each is in itself 
a splendid cosmetic. 

Hot water taken this way subjects 
the stomach to a Turkish bath, as it 
were; it is thoroughly flushed out and 
stimulated for the work it is to per- 
form; the entire intestinal tract feels 
the impetus thus imparted, with the re- 
sult that the blood is clarified and 


speeds on its way to nourish the sur- 
face of the body. 

In our desire for a good complexion 
we do not stop to think that the skin is 
a wonderful organ, and that one of its 


functions is the elimination of waste 
matter. The skin, therefore, cannot be 
in good condition if it is hampered in 
its work, as, for instance, when the 
pores are clogged up with effete ma- 
terial from within, and with dust, 
grime, and perhaps injurious toilet 
preparations from without. 

To be healthy, therefore, the skin 
must be subjected to a daily cleansing, 
but more especially is this true of the 
face, the skin of which is supplied with 
a great many oil and sweat glands, the 
clogging up of which gives rise to such 
unsightly facial blemishes as pimples, 
blackheads, acne, and the like. 

How to properly cleanse the face is 
an important question, for here it may 
truly be said that what is one man’s 
meat is another man’s poison. Every 
skin is a law unto itself, and must be 
carefully studied and dealt with until 
just the proper line of individual treat- 
ment is found; too much experimenta- 
tion won’t do, either. I have known 
many complexions to be permanently 
injured with this sort of thing; how- 
ever, hot water and a pure soap, or a 
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pure cleansing cream, will do no harm 
to the most delicate skin. Soap 
emulsifies grease, more or less of which 
is eliminated by the skin on every face, 
and it is this grease or oil, in combina- 
tion with dust, dirt, and bacteria, that 
creates so much havoc with the com- 
plexion. 

Soap has, therefore, great solvent 
properties, but every skin cannot stand 
the use of soap, only because care is 
not exercised in the selection of a pure 
make—one free from alkali; the bland- 
est soaps are unscented and made from 
pure vegetable matter. 

Another reason why soap injures 
some skins is because the face is not 
thoroughly rinsed after using it. 
Every laundress knows that unless a 
garment is well rinsed after washing, 
it is apt to become scorched when iron- 
ing over parts that still remain 
“soapy.” The skin of the face is as 
delicate as the finest fabric; when soap 
is allowed to dry into it, the effect of 
the sun’s rays, of the air, or the chem- 
ical reaction with toilet preparations, is 
likely to produce unpleasant results, if 
nothing more than to make it darker in 
hue. 

Once in twenty-four hours, at least, 
the face should be subjected to a 
cleansing process. The best time for 
this, especially for women who are en- 
gaged in business and who _ usually 
hurry through their morning toilet, is 
upon retiring, because the pores are 
more active during sleep, because any 
treatment instituted has a better oppor- 
tunity for its accomplishment during 
the quiet hours of the night, and be- 
cause one is not immediately exposed 
to the elements. 

I object to the use of sponges and 
face cloths; they cause no end of com- 
plexion troubles, for the simple reason 
that they are seldom if ever clean after 
the first using. Sanitary face cloths are 
being put up in great quantities, and are 
to be thrown away after each using; but 
better than all else, as a face cleanser, 
are the hands, especially the finger tips. 
After filling your basin with fairly hot 
water, lather the hands in it with the 
soap of your selection, and apply this 
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well over the face, ears, and neck; rub 
it well into the skin with the finger tips, 
using a rotary movement; you will thus 
be giving yourself a gentle massage at 
the same time; repeat this over and 
ever again, until no doubt remains that 
every pore has been freed from dust 
and grime; then rinse well in several 
clear, warm waters, letting the final one 
be quite cold and add to it a dash of 
tincture of benzoin; this acts as an 
astringent, while softening and whiten- 
ing the skin, too. 

There are some skins that, despite 
every precaution, cannot tolerate soap; 
in cases of this kind—or in any others, 
for that matter—oatmeal, almond meal, 
and pistachio meal, applied to the face 
in a manner similar to that mentioned, 
will be found highly beneficial. These 
meals are extremely cleansing, and at 
the same time they whiten and nourish 
the skin. 

Where the continual use of soap is 
undesirable, and meal is also found 
“wanting,” a good cleansing cream 
must be resorted to. In any event, I 
advocate the use of a cleansing cream 
between times—that is, during the 
course of twenty-four hours—as the 
nightly facial bath will not carry us 
through without additional attention. 

A good cleansing cream consists of: 


4 ounces 


WVIIGG Sas selec i108 6 51001 2 6 
Orange flower water....4 


This is applied to the face with the 
finger tips, and gently removed on a bit 
of old linen; a second application will 
usually insure a thorough cleansing, 
after which one may apply massage 
cream or powder the face lightly. 

A good cold cream answers splen- 
didly for cleansing purposes; at the 
same time it protects the skin in bad 
weather, softening and nourishing it as 
well. Many women find a cleansing lo- 
tion more efficacious than a cream. 


“cc 


CLEANSING LOTION. 
30rax I ounce 
Glycerine 4 ounces 
LaeeMe Water ....5:.05.2 -* 
Camphor ‘water ..:.s/.'4-<% 20 
Alcohol ... er 
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It is applied night and morning with 
a soft towel, and is slightly astringent. 
For enlarged pores it is a good plan to 
daub an astringent wash upon the face 
after it is thoroughly cleansed. There 
are ever so many of these on the mar- 
ket, but the most delightful is one I take 
great pleasure in giving you, and is 
made of: 
4 drams 
I ounce 
4 drams 
16 ounces 


Juice of cucumber..... 
Tincture of benzoin.... 
Cologne .... 
Elderflower water 


The cucumber juice is combined with 
the cologne; then add the elderflower 
water, and lastly the benzoin drop by 
drop. 

In applying this wash use a bit of 
absorbent cotton, and daub it only on 
those parts where the pores need treat- 
ment. 

Through neglect and the injudicious 
use of poor soaps, the skin often as- 
sumes a dryness that is exceedingly un- 
pleasant ; massage does not always im- 
prove this conditidén, whereas I have 
tried a lotion that has been mo&t grati- 
fying in its results: 

YOR DRY SKIN. 
drams 
ounces 
drams 
drams 
drops 


Bruised quince seed.... 

Water 

Glycerine 

Benzoin 

Oil of rose 

A decoction is made of the quince 
seed and water, which, after twenty- 
four hours, is put through cheesecloth ; 
the other ingredients are then added, 
the benzoin last. 

Daub this on the face, and allow it to 
dry on. It is often found that dry 
skins will not tolerate glycerine ; in such 
cases I advise wearing a face mask 
during the night that has been thickly 
coated with a good absorbent cream— 
of course it goes without saying that 
the face must be thoroughly cleansed 
first. Equal parts of cold cream, lano- 
lin, and cocoanut oil make a satisfac- 
tory cream for this purpose; the mask 
can easily be improvised at home of- 
heavy white linen with slits for the 
eyes, nose, and mouth, and -tapes to 
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fasten it securely around the head. 
After its removal in the morning gen- 
tly wipe the face with a soft towel; no 
soap and water should be used while 
subjecting the skin to this treatment. 

So much for the complexion, that re- 
quires only average care and attention 
to make it bloom like a rose. 

Some one has said that no woman 
should require facial massage before 
her fortieth year; that can apply only 
to the isolated, whose lives are cast in 
still waters; those of us who are “up 
and doing,’ who form a part of this 
intensely active age, find that unless we 
take time by the forelock, it is apt to 
weave indelible tracings upon the coun- 
tenance long before we reach our for- 
tieth milestone. 

How to keep the face fresh and 
young is, therefore, a question of much 
importance to every up-to-date woman. 
It can only be accomplished with daily 
care and judicious massage. Most wom- 
en complain that they haven’t the time 
or knack to do this for themselves. To 
both objections I can only say: Take 


the time and you will acquire the knack. 
As a matter of fact, self massage is, in 


most instances, far more efficacious 
than that given by another, even though 
it be a professional, because we are 
more interested and more familiar with 
our individual needs and requirements 
than one whom we pay for the service 
ever can be; furthermore, a little mas- 
sage when we first begin to see the need 
of it goes a great way toward prevent- 
ing that condition which yields only to 
professional skill. 

What paradoxes most of us are! We 
all want to be attractive, but we will 
not even take the trouble to examine 
ourselves properly and note the rav- 


ages that neglect, hard work, poor di- , 


gestion, rapid living, time, and a hun- 
dred and one other things leave upon 
us; then we are overwhelmed when the 
evidences of these conditions pile up in 
the form of gray hairs, wrinkles, hag- 
gard lines, and what not. 

I advise every woman to scrutinize 
‘herself thoroughly with the aid of a 
triple mirror at least once a week. The 
telltale lines have a provoking habit of 
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tucking themselves away from one’s di- 
rect gaze, and we've got to view our- 
selves askance, as it were, to find them, 
but others see them! Don’t delude your- 
self for a moment into the belief that 
they do not. 


Ah, wad some power the giftie gie us, 
To see oursel’s as ithers see us, 


is an admirable couplet to remember 
and live up to. I’m sure the immortal 
Burns had visions of female loveliness 
in mind when he conceived them. 

No woman past twenty-five can af- 
ford to neglect this facial inspection, 
and to begin then such individual treat- 
ment as will enable her to carry, far 
into middle life, a youthful complexion. 

Skins differ in texture and in their 
requirements, as everything else in na- 
ture does. The professional masseuse, 
who does the work as a routine thing, 
is apt to forget this, as many can testify 
to their sorrow, yet no skin is so thin 
that it cannot receive a certain amount 
of manipulation, and thrive under it, if 
properly given. : 

We Americans do not begin to have 
the dazzling’ complexions that most of 
our foreign cousins enjoy; for one 
thing, our houses are notoriously super- 
heated, in consequence of which the se- 
cretions of the skin are dried out. These 
secretions are nature’s cosmetics, and 
we must not only stimulate the glandu- 
lar activity with which the skin is nour- 
ished from within, but supply it with 
food from without. Nothing can take 
the place of massage in accomplishing 
this. 

The skin must, however, first be put 
in proper condition to receive the great- 
est benefit from the treatment; in other 
words, it must be thoroughly cleaned. I 
do not approve of steaming the face; it 
is far more injurious than beneficial ; its 
object is to open the pores and rid them 
of their contents; this is done more effi- 
caciously with hot towels, and the home 
treatment of the face should begin with 
their application. The first towel is 
wrung in moderately hot water, and 
directly applied to the face like a mask 
aftcr the skin has been covered with a 
layer of bland cream, then a second 
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towel is dipped in water as hot as can 
be borne and laid over the first one, the 
steam filters through the under towel 
and is properly tempered by the time it 
reaches the skin; remove the upper 
towel when cooled and repeat and re- 
apply it without removing the under 
one at least a half dozen times; by that 
time the cream has softened the dead 
skin, the pores have been opened, and 
the heat has drawn the blood to the sur- 
face. Now remove 
the towels and 
scrub the face, 
using for this pur- 
pose whatever 
your individual 
skin will allow: A 
fine complexion 
brush and a bland 
soap for one, 
ground almond 
meal for another, 
the finger tips and 
a cleansing cream 
for another, and so 
on. And, after all 
traces of the 
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the cheeks, about halfway in their mid- 
dle, and describe small circles with your 
finger tips, working upward toward the 
eyes and outward toward the ears. Dim- 
ples in youth are apt to degenerate into 
furrows in later years unless the cheeks 
are kept well filled out, and the rotary 
movement for the skin should be sup- 
plemented with deeper muscle massage 
to accomplish this end. Use the two 
forefingers and imagine that they are a 
clip; grasp the 
cheek firmly — be- 
tween ‘the fingers, 
and work the mus- 
cles out away from 
the teeth and up 
toward the eyes— 
it is a double mo- 
tion and very sim- 
ple. 

If your triple 
mirror has re- 
vealed tiny wrin- 
kles on the cheek 
just beside the ear, 
you must give 
them special atten- 





cleansing process 
are removed, seat 
yourself before the 
mirror and begin 
the work of mas- 
sage. 

Massage of any 
kind and for any 
purpose should 
never be applied 
dry, but this is es- 
pecially true of the 
face where the 
skin is particularly 
delicate, and where 
shows. Have on _ hand, therefore, 
a freshly prepared massage cream. 
These creams are apt to dry out, 
or to absorb impurities, and should 
be made up in small quantities only. 
The cream must be warm when ap- 
plied, and, as both hands and face 
have already been treated to heat, the 
cream will be melted sufficiently by the 
time it is applied. Do not use more 
than is necessary ; a mass of fat and oil 
vill defeat your object. Begin with 


every blemish 





Rub it well into the skin with the finger tips, using 
a rotary movement. 


tion. With one 
hand lift the ear 
gently out and 
away from the 
face, apply the 
cream with circu- 
lar movements un- 
til the skin glows, 
as there are few 
glands in this sit- 
uation, and the 
parts require con- 
siderable  stimula- 
tion to keep them 
smooth and youthful. 

Faulty habits of expression put ugly 
lines on the brow, which is one of our 
most beautiful features. Again the fin- 
ger tips are used going over and over 
the forehead in circles from the eye- 
brows to the hair line. The frowning 
furrows between the eyebrows require 
special care; they add years to one’s 
face, and the habit of frowning must 
be overcome before they can be com- 
pletely eradicated. These lines are mas- 
saged in an opposite direction from that 
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in which they run. With the finger tips 
of one hand smooth or “iron” out the 
furrows, then apply the skin food forc- 
ibly and deeply. 

If you have formed crow’s feet, they, 
too, require special attention. The skin 
here is extremely fine—that is why it 
wrinkles so easily—and is quickly 
bruised if “crumpled” in rough mas- 
sage. It is best to smooth it out with 
the finger tips, as suggested for frown 
lines, and then manipulate very gently 
with the finger tips of the other hand. 
The eyelids must be handled very care- 
fully and always from the inner corner 
outward with long sweeps, using the 
two middle fingers, bringing them to- 
gether at the outward corner in a long 
sweep over the temples. 

The nose reflects one’s physical con- 
dition, and should never be overlooked ; 
the glands at the base and in the cor- 
ners are usually very active, therefore 
it should be fully manipulated and the 
circulation well stimulated. 

After going over the entire face as 
suggested, use heavy strokes with the 
palms, or with the flat surfaces of the 
four fingers, making the passes from 
the centre of the forehead outward, 
from the middle of the chin upward to 
the ears, outward from the corners of 
the mouth. 

The throat should also receive some 
attention, although I will enter more 
fully into this in a future article. 

All excess of cream is now removed 
with a soft towel, and the face bathed 
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in several cool waters, to which a little 
powdered borax may be added if the 
skin is inclined to be greasy; tincture 
of benzoin may be used, or a few drops 
of fragrant toilet water. 

I do not advocate so thorough a 
treatment every day, but at least twice 
a week is necessary to keep the face in 
good condition, going over it lightly be- 
tween times. 

Just the right massage cream is a 
matter of paramount importance. Some 
skins can absorb considerable fat, oth- 
ers require a greaseless cream. Ex- 
periments are necessary until the right 
one is found, then adhere to that and 
let no one persuade you to the contrary ; 
for the skin food that does not agree 
with your demands acts precisely as one 
that you cannot digest inwardly—it does 
more harm than good. 

One of the most popular is the 


FLOWER CREAM, 
I ounce 


“oe 


ORANGE 
White wax..... 
Spermaceta I 
RUAMOUMT 15 ohsr. 0% 2 ounces 
Cocoanut oil s 
Orange flower water... 
Oil of sweet almonds.. 
Tincture of benzoin... 


se 


“ 
30 drops 


In making creams at home, remem- 
ber that they should always be melted 
in a double boiler or over a water bath 
—merely melted. The other ingredi- 
ents are then added and thoroughly 
beaten, and when nearly cold, add per- 
fume or the tincture of benzoin. 


Dr. Whitney will be glad to answer, free of charge, all reasonable questions relating to beauty and 


health. 


Private replies will be sent to those enclosing a self-addressed stamped envelope. 


Address: 


Beauty Department, SmitH’s MAGAZINE, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York. 

















OU have in your hands the first 
number of the — enlarged 
Smitu’s. We hope you like it, 

and we feel that we have reasonable 
grounds for the hope. If you liked 
the magazine in the past you will now 
get all that you had before in the way 
of fiction, and a little more beside. If 
our new departments have any interest 
for you, and we are sure that they will 
be both interesting and helpful to a 
great many readers, you can feel that 


you are getting something else that you 
did not expect thrown in for the same 


price. 


QA. 


ND now a word in regard to these 
departments. We announced a 
month ago that, commencing 

with this issue, we would have a de- 
partment devoted to books and reading. 
We had such a department ready to go 
to press in time for the issue, but it is 
not in the magazine. At the last mo- 
ment we decided that it was not up to 
our expectations; that it was not quite 
the thing we had planned to do, not 
quite good enough to give you as an 
earnest of what you might expect to 
find in this department in future num- 
bers. We hated to leave it out inas- 
much as we had promised it, but we 
would rather defer the fulfillment of 
a promise than have something in 
SmitTH’s below the mark we have set 
for ourselves. Next month you will 
get the department. We believe that 
after reading it a month or so you will 
think it worth the waiting for. 


N regard to the other two features 
which you find in the present issue 
we think that the articles by Miss 

Rittenhouse and Doctor Lillian Whit- 
ney are each as excellent as you can se- 
cure in any magazine anywhere. In 
one respect we can promise an improve- 
ment in both these departments. In the 
future they will be illustrated more 
fully and in, we hope, an even better 
style. The articles themselves will be of 
the same quality and general tone as in 
the present issue and by the same au- 
thors. We know of no higher authori- 
ties or of no one who can write more 
helpfully about their subjects than these 
authors. 


E think that the present issue of 
SMITH’s is as good as any 
number you have ever had in 

the past, but we are confident of an 
even more interesting magazine in the 
future. The present number contains the 
final installment of Rupert Hughes’ 
serial, “The Gift-Wife.” We have an- 
other serial on hand now. We won't 
announce the author or the title at pres- 
ent. It is a story of especial interest 
to women, and one of the best books 
that has been written in the past five 
years, anyway. It has no resemblance 
whatever in plot or atmosphere or gen- 
eral style to either of its two prede- 
cessors, ‘““The Great Conspirator” and 
“The Gift-Wife,” but it belongs easily 
in the same class as regards merit, and, 
if we know anything about it, it will 
make a stronger and more especial ap- 
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peal to women. It will commence in 
two months from now, in the next num- 
ber but one. We are talking about it 
thus early, because we think it some- 
thing out of the ordinary and because 
we find it hard to keep still about it. 


@a. 


E would like to have every girl 
in her teens or shortly out of 
them, and every reader inter- 

ested in such a girl, to read the novel 
that opens the December number of 
Smitu’s. It was written by Virginia 
Middleton, who wrote “The Hiltons,” 
“The Jilting of Susan Geary,” “The 
Torchbearers,” and a great many other 
stories with which you must have pleas- 
ant recollections if you have been a 
reader of Smiru’s for any length of 
time. “Harriet Vonner’s Martyrdom” 
is the story of an inexperienced girl 
who attaches too much importance to 
the ordinary polite attentions of a man 
not particularly interested in her, whose 
attention signified nothing more than a 
good-natured wish to have the girl en- 
joy herself. Her inexperience and 
foolishness lead her into a tremendous 
lot of trouble. We never read a story 
just like this, but it bears the stamp and 
imprint of reality throughout. It is un- 
usually interesting and absorbing, and 
of course, after all, that is what counts 
most in a story. The author is not try- 
ing in the least to point a moral; she is 
just telling the story; and if there is a 
moral in it it doesn’t spoil the tale. 
Whether there is or not we leave for 
you to decide. 
Qa. 


’ NOTHER thing in the next num- 
ber of Smiru’s to which we wish 
to call especial attention is the 

first of a series of two papers by Hilde- 
garde Lavender entitled “Some Femi- 
nine Records of Success.” We can say 
truthfully that we have never read any- 
thing more helpful, more interesting, 
more stimulating in any woman’s maga- 
zine. It is customary enough for many 
women workers to complain that there 
is no chance in business for a woman 


as compared with a man; that the wom- 
en must work harder and for less mon- 
ey than the man; that she must be con- 
tent always with a subordinate position. 
We ourselves know of too many in- 
stances to the contrary to believe that 
this is so in the great majority of cases, 
and Miss Lavender has proved it to be 
true in these two papers. If you earn 
your own living in a store or office, 
you'll find these two articles about the 
best reading you have ever met. It is 
not fiction. The facts are absolutely as 
Miss Lavender states them, although 
the names, for obvious reasons, have 
been changed in many instances. The 
first is entitled “Three Business Wom- 
en.” When you read it and hear of the 
girl who starts life as a cash girl in a 
big shop and finally winds up as the 
owner of a fashionable millinery estab- 
lishment in New York, of the stenogra- 
pher who becomes a successful business 
woman on her own account, and of the 
girl who becomes a successful farmer, 
you will be in a hurry to read the next 
article. The point about these accounts 
is that the women mentioned were not 
people of genius or talented in any par- 
ticular fashion. They were just ordi- 
nary girls with nothing more in the way 
of looks and ability than the average. 
A capacity for hard work, persever- 
ance, and common sense did for them 
what they will do for almost any one 
who possesses them. It is certainly 
true that the time is long past when 
woman’s only sphere is the home. 
There’s just as good a chance in the 
thousand and one special lines of ef- 
fort that our civilization is developing 
for the woman as for the man. 


@a. 


HERE’S a delightfully funny story 
in the December issue called 
“Jimmy, the Spellbinder,” by 

Robert Rudd Whiting; there’s another 
splendid short story, “Her Shadow,” 
from the pen of Grace Margaret Galla- 
her ; and there are also stories by Anne 
O’Hagan, Holman F. Day, Margaret 
Selle Houston, Louise Kennedy Mabie, 
and others. 
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More About 
The “Fool,” The Frying Pan, and 
: The Flatiron Building. 


By ARTHUR 































FORD. 





EXPLANATION ; 


In previous issues of standard magazines I told how Joseph Aspdin, an Englishman, earned the 
name of “fool” by trying to “make stone” in a frying pan over a kitchen stove. This marked the birth 
of Portland Cement and Concrete, the wonderful material that made the skyscraper possible and is 
revolutionizing building everywhere. I told of its amazing growth in America, starting with 42,000 
barrels in 1880, jumping to over eight million barrels in 1900, fifty million barrels in 1907, and over 
sixty-two million barrels in 1909. I told further of the enormous profits that have been made by stock- 
holders in well situated and intelligently managed cement mills, and asked you to join us in equipping 
our magnificent mill on the Lake Shore Ry. at Sandusky Bay, with water transportation to all points 
on the Great Lakes from Buffalo to Chicago. 

I also told of our intention to duplicate this plant at Spokane, Wash., the giant city of the North- 
west, where cement is selling today at nearly $3.00 per barrel, and asked you if you had any money 
from $100 up which was not earning at least 10 per cent., to let me send you particulars of our 7 per 
cent. Gold Bonds with which you would receive a generous bonus in fully paid and _ non-assessable 
common stock. 

The number of letters received, the number of friends we have made, and the thousands of dollars 
subscribed, have proved the wisdom of telling this story straight to the great body of the American 
Public. We take these additional pages, first to report progress and show what we have done with the 
money, and secondly, to give those readers who may not have read my first article an opportunity to 
participate in the great profits we have in sight. 

Read every word of the following pages carefully. I do not think the inside story of a business 
promotion was ever laid before the public as fully and frankly before: 


tial citizens of Sandusky, Ohio, realized the enor- 
mous wave of concrete construction that was 
sweeping the country, and the strategic impor- 
tance of a modern cement mill of large capacity 
located on the shores of the Great Lakes, with 
waterways to every point from Buffalo to Chi- 
cago, determined therefore, with their own 


I want to tell you the confidential story of how 
a big corporation is being financed. I promise you 
it will be interesting, not because of any merit in 
the writing or any romantic or spectacular deals 
put through in the private offices of the “Kings 
of High Finance,” but because it proves first, that 
a straight line is still the shortest distance be- 











tween two given points, and second, that the great 
body of the American public is capable of ap- 
preciating a sound and honest business proposi- 
tion, if placed before them fully and frankly. 
Let me go back and start from the beginning. 
HOW PEOPLE’S 


PORTLAND CEMENT CO. STARTED. 


It may seem a paradox to say that when Peo- 
le’s Portland Cement Co. started it was 
hristened .the “Lake Shore Portland Cement 
‘o.,”” but it happened that way. About two 
years ago, several of the leading and most influen- 





Tell the substitutor: 








“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 


money, to build and equip an electrically operated 
mill with a daily capacity of 2,000 barrels. 

They did not issue any appeal to the public, but 
put their hands in their own pockets and provided 
the funds to start. First, they found about 
twenty acres located on the shore of Sandusky 
Bay, in the city limits, immediately adjoining the 
main lines of the Lake Shore Ry. This they 
bought and paid for. Then came the question of 
raw material, and finding that they could secure 
a quantity of ideal lime deposits immediately ad- 
joining a highly successful plant, they bought and 
paid for over three hundred acres, so that the 


Good-bye.” 
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plant should be provided with abundance of raw 
material for future years. Then came the ques- 
tion of coal, which is one of the principal items 
in the making of Cement. Rather than be at the 
mercy of the coal operators they went to southern 
Ohio and bought and paid for over five hundred 
acres of coal lands, so that they could control 
their coal supply. Remember, when I say bought 
and paid for, | mean just that. They did not 
take options nor did they pay for them in part, 
but they bought them and paid for them and they 
were turned over to the company free and clear 
of all indebtedness. 

Then they started work building their mill. 
They bought and paid for the magnificent build- 
ings you see pictured elsewhere in this article, 
containing over five hundred tons of structural 
steel, erected these buildings on their mill site, 
and put in Railway spurs to give access to the 
plant. The work had progressed to this point 
when I became identified with the company. 

I had been for some years investigating the 
growth of the cement industry. I had just re- 
turned from Spokane, Wash., which city I found 
to be badly in need of a cement plant. Cement 
was selling there then, and is selling there today 
at nearly $3.00 per barrel, being dependent for its 
supply on Kansas, Canada, and the Pacific Coast. 

I do not claim any merit for discovering this 
extraordinary opportunity; a dozen men had an- 
ticipated it before, and there had been much talk 
of building a cement plant in Spokane, but up to 
that time no real effort had been made towards 
building a plant, and even today, although the 
news of our project has stirred up dozens of 
would-be competitors, there is no cement mill 
making an ounce of cement within hundreds of 
miles of Spokane. 

Through the kindness of mutual friends I was 
invited to join issue with my Sandusky friends 
of the Lake Shore Portland Cement Co., who also 
appreciated the enormous possibilities of Spokane, 
and I did so, merging both projects under the 
name of the People’s Portland Cement Co. of 
Sandusky-Spokane. The Lake Shore Company 
turned over to the People’s Company, all their 
lands, mill-site, coal mine, buildings, etc., taking 
their payment entirely in our 7 per cent. Gold 
3onds, which were made a first mortgage on 
every asset. 


OUR SEVEN PER CENT. BONDS A FIRST MORTGAGE. 


By the agreement of the Lake Shore’ Company 
to retire its own Bond Issue in favor of the com- 
bined company, it was decided that the Bond 
Issue should constitute a first mortgage on every 
asset then owned or thereafter to be acquired by 
the new Company. That the Bonds should pay 
7 per cent. interest, payable semi-annually, and 
that the Chicago Title & Trust Co. and Mr. Wm. 
C. Niblack,. Vice President and Trust Officer of 
the Chicago Title & Trust Co. should be ap- 
pointed Trustee for the Bondholders. This was 


done, and the question of marketing the bonds 
received consideration. 

My advice to them was as follows: 

‘If you sell your bonds to the Bond Houses, 
they will not keep them locked up in their vaults, 
but will distribute them to their investing clients 
and eventually these Bonds must be purchased by 
the American investing Public.” 

“Tell the story of what you have done to the 
American Public direct; there are thousands of 
discriminating investors in America today who 
have sums ranging from hundreds to thousands 
of dollars invested at considerably less than 7 
per cent. Your bonds are gilt-edged industrials, 
backed by such assets as will convince every one 
who examines of the merits of your proposition.” 

“You have thousands of dollars of your own 
money invested in the proposition, and you have 
taken payment for what you have done in the 
very self-same bonds. If those bonds are good 
enough for you to accept for the money you have 
spent, they will be quite good enough for the 
intelligent public, after you shave done so much 
to make the thing a success.’ 

To make a long story short, I convinced them 
that my method was sound, and was instructed to 
prepare the story and lay it before the American 
public through the mediums of magazine and 
newspaper advertising. 

The above is then a history of how the story of 

‘he Fool, the Frying Pan, and the Flatiron 
Building,” came to be printed in the leading mag- 
azines of the Country, and now I will tell you 
something of the result. 


HOW THE PUBLIC RESPONDED. 


Like the little boy who whistled when he passed 
the cemetery, I spent ‘many nervous moments 
while waiting for the answer of the American 
Public, keeping up my own courage by assuring 
my Directors that the Public would not fail us. 

I distinctly remember the first day we received 
a batch of mail; how eagerly we read over the 
letters, and how meagre seemed the result. Then 
our first caller came in from an advertisement 
in the Chicago Tribune. How I talked to that 
man. I told him the story I am telling you, back- 
wards, forwards, and then started in the middle 
and told it both ways. Then he asked how much 
money we had taken in, and when I told him he 
was our first caller, like the Arab in the poem 
“he quietly folded his tent and silently stole 
away.” 

The next day brought some encouragement, for 
one of the twenty or thirty letters we opened 
contained a check for $1,000.00 pinned on a 
coupon from a magazine. No questions were 
asked, no comments were made, nor were they 
necessary as far as we were concerned, for there 
was the check for one thousand real dollars, 
subscribed by a perfect stranger in answer to our 
appeal. During the day a dozen investors came 
in. I remember one particularly, he talked the 
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matter over for ten or fifteen minutes, produced 
a check for $500.00, which he endorsed over 
to US. » 

Since that day, however, we have not looked 
back. It is impossible to tell you here of the 
thousands of letters we have received from all 
parts of America, Europe, and in fact, of the 
world. These letters brought checks, drafts, 
money orders, and currency of all denominations 
and amounts. A_ gentleman -from Yokohama 
pinned -a draft for $3,000 to a magazine coupon 
and sent it in without comment. A lady in Eng- 
land wrote us to hold a reservation for her until 
her check reached us. From Mexico, Honduras, 
Panama, Hawaii, Philippines, Canada, Australia, 
and in fact wherever the English language is 
spoken, read, and American publications circu- 
late, subscriptions poured in. 

Quite a number of people called on us in San- 
dusky to inspect our plant and lands. This was 
the supreme test, for a cement mill is very prosaic 
indeed, and we doubted our ability to show an 
investor exactly what all the mysterious machin- 
ery and equipment would do. 

Today when a man writes that he is about to 
pay us a visit we know we have secured another 
bondholder. A gentleman from Michigan came 
here with his wife, and before he had been in the 
plant twenty minutes he handed me a check for 
$2,500. Another gentleman also from Michi- 
gan had purchased $500 of bonds and paid 
$100 as a deposit. In talking it over with his 
wife he wondered if he had done a wise thing, 
and very prudently determined to come and see 
what sort of a proposition we had. He came, he 
saw, we conquered. He paid the balance on his 
subscription, duplicated it in ten days, and today, 
August 31st, | am in receipt of a letter from him 
saying he will invest another $1,000 this month, 
and is confident of placing another $10,000 with 
his friends. 


HOW WE SPENT THE MONEY. 


Now as to progress. The gigantic kilns that 
were manufactured for us by Reeves Bros. Co. 
of Alliance, O., reached the plant a month ago, 
and are installed with the driving mechanism in 
position on their foundations. The power plant, 
which cost $10,000, was brought from the Stew- 
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ACTUAL PHOTOGRAPH OF PEOPLE'S PORTLAND CEMENT CO., MILL NO. 1, AT SANDUSKY, O., 
ON SHORE OF LAKE, AND ADJOINING L. S. & M. S. RY. 
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art Electric Co., Cincinnati, and paid for before 
being erected. We have a large force of men 
in the plant bending their energy towards its com- 
pletion. All foundations for the grinding mills 
are in and waiting for the mills themselves, which 
will come along soon. The dryers are purchased 
and being loaded on cars. In fact, more than 60 
carloads of machinery and material have been 
installed in our plant during the last 90 days. Our 
engineers promise completion of the mill within 
a very short time after this article is printed, and 
we are negotiating with two firms for the sale of 
our entire output for the first sear. 

One very interesting fact | am pleased to re- 
port. In eur prospectus we based our estimates 
of profits on a selling price of 80 cents per barrel. 
This figure reads like a joke today. Cement has 
risen steadily in the last three months and is 
selling today in Sandusky at $1.25 per barrel. - 
We needed a carload the other day, and through 
the courtesy of a competitor were favored with 
a consignment at $1.23, which was several cents 
below the market. 


PURCHASE OF SPOKANE PLANT. 


The moment we satisfied ourselves of the suc- 
cess of our issue we looked about for Spokane 
equipment, and fortune served us an excellent 
turn. At Warners, N. Y., near Syracuse, we 
found the plant of the Empire Portland Cement 
Co., which had been shut down owing to having 
exhausted its raw material, and the cost of ob- 
taining raw material from other sources would 
have made competition too severe. (Our lime 
deposits are extensive enough to fortify us for 
years and our location favors us with additional 
protection because of favorable rates.) 

We were informed by the owners that this 
plant represented a total investment of over 
$600,000. The plant has three hundred acres of 
land, and had been kept in very good repair. The 
steel buildings are in excellent condition, having 
been recently erected. It contains five kilns, be- 
sides crushing, grinding machinery, elevating and 
conveying machinery, tool shop, office and labora- 
tory. We bought this plant at a figure which I 
am almost ashamed to mention. We sent an 
engineer to take charge of it, and he is now busy 
with a force of over twenty men dismantling the 
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plant and loading it on 
cars. The _ buildings, 
kilns and most of the 
machinery will be 
shipped’ to Spokane im- 
mediately. 

For several months we 
have been investigating 
various limestone depos- 
its in Washington, and 
have been negotiating 
with Railroads with re- 
gard to rates on raw 
material, finished prod- 
uct and coal. The offi- 
cials of one of the 
Trans-Continental lines 
are very anxious that 
we locate on their line. 
They have been kind enough to write that 
if we will locate in their vicinity they will 
giye us a generous share of the immense orders 
they place for cement. As | write this page I am 
awaiting a telegram from our chemist with his 
report on a new property and before you read 
these words we expect to have publicly —— 
our decision on its purchase. 





NOW ABOUT OUR COAL MINE. 


As we naturally will not require any large 


amount of coal at our Sandusky plant until it 
commences making cement, we felt it prudent to 
sell the entire output so as to produce a daily 


revenue. We therefore contracted for the entire 
output of this mine with the W. H. Warner Co., 
Cleveland, O., until 1911, at $1.00 a ton for three- 
quarter coal. We have spent thousands of dol- 
lars in enlarging the mine, and have installed a 
new cutting machine so that when we need the 
slack coal for our mill we will continue to receive 
a handsome daily return from this very valuable 
property. 


25 PER CENT. STOCK BONUS STILL GIVEN WITH OUR 7 
PER CENT. BONDS. 

We still offer a 25 per cent. Stock Bonus with 
Bonds and have only about $250,000 in Bonds 
that we wish to sell. These bonds, as I have told 
you, constitute a First Mortgage on every asset 
the Company now owns or may hereafter acquire, 
including therefore the Sandusky mill, our Coal 
Mine, the Spokane Mill when completed, and any 
other property we may purchase. The bond in- 
terest is payable semi-annually at the Chicago 
Title & Trust Co., or through your own Bank. 
We have no preferred stock, the entire capital 
stock being common, so that when the bond issue 
is paid all of the profits belong to the Common 
Stockholders. The Directors of the company 
have subscribed an additional $50,000 cash, pay- 
able when the Sandusky Mill is completed, to pro- 
vide that plant with proper working capital and 
it is difficult to see how they could show their 
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THIS IS THE PLANT AT WARNERS, N. Y., 
PORTLAND CEMENT CO. FOR REMOVAL TO SPOKANE, WASH. 


confidence 1n the propo- 
sition any more strongly. 

The profit from Mill 
No. t should be enough 
to pay the entire bond in- 
terest several times over, 
and the profits from 
Spokane should be two 
or three times the 
amount of our Sandusky 
mill, leaving our Coal 
Mine out of the ques- 
tion. 

We are confident that 
our Common Stock 
should be wort par 
within a very short time 
and the history of other 
well managed cement 
companies show’ that it is this stock which reaps 
the biggest reward. 

You can make your payment in one sum and 
thus start earning your bond interest at once, 
or you can spread your payments over five 
months, receiving your bonds and stock when 
payments are completed. 

Remember that the 25 per cent. bonus we offer 
you in common stock will be withdrawn as soon 
as the receipt of subscriptions justifies it. 


BOUGHT BY PEOPLE'S 


WRITE TO US TODAY. 

If you wish any further information we will 
be pleased to furnish it. If it is possible for you 
to visit our Plant at Sandusky we will be glad to 
show you what we have. We will send you let- 
ters from local bankers who are interested in 
our proposition and endorse it (Third National 
Exchange Bank, and American Banking and Trust 
Co., of Sandusky, O.), 1n short, if you are pre- 
pared to consider an honest 7 per cent. First 
Mortgage Gold Bond investment you owe it to 
yourself to write us at once. 

You will receive a 25 per cent. bonus in com- 
mon stock if you subscribe at once, and you can 
rely absolutely on the assurance that the proposi- 
tion will be conducted along legitimate and honest 
lines, with a view of making money by the manu- 
facture and sale of cement, than which no better 
industry exists in America today. 





MAIL THIS COUPON. 
Mr. A. S. FORD, Secy. & Treas. 
People’s Portland Cement Co. 
235 Feick Bldg., Sandusky, Ohio. 


Without obligation of any kind on my part mail me par- 
ticulars of your Seven Per Cent Bonds, with which you offer 
25% Bonus in fully paid, non-assessable Common Stock. 


DAMS ct cin cnccieyeduse cdoun be dntpavasaeanicadbess Secs seer 
STREET --- 


UIT tre exenen ; 











“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 


Good-bye.” 
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il 
sh 


How do YOU “sizeup’’? 


When you come in contact with a big man whose “ Yes ’’ 
or “‘No”’ means Success or Failure—how do you “‘ size up’’? 


7 At such a time your future “hangs in the balance.” You are being 
scrutinized, weighed, tried. Have you the training that decides in your 


© favor? If not, you can easily get it. 

- If you will but mark the attached coupon the International Correspondence 
, Schools of Scranton will furnish you—absolutely free—with full partic- 
: ulars regarding a course of I. C. S. training which will qualify you for a 
a good position in the occupation of your chaice. With such a training you 
st are bound to “size up” well. If you can read and write and have as 
0 little as thirty minutes spare time daily, the 1. C. S. will go to you and 


train you in your own home. Mark 


een acto inthe way RLLAUEEMA Lath 





st It is absolutely immaterial how old you are, International Corres ondence Schools, 

= what you do for a living, or how little you Box 899 SCRANTON, PA. 

r earn—there’s an 1. C. S. way specially [ij .Jo°ts sumaih, Womeus Steeuian ede os scolcnan 
adapted to your requirements. The more before which I havemarked X. 

2 obstacles there seem to be in your way the 


better the I. C. S. is able to help you, for 
during the past 18 years its one specialty has 
been to help poorly-paid but ambitious men 
to win better positions and better salaries. 


Mark the Coupon. 

The average number of 300 letters received 

every month from students VOLUNTARILY re- 
porting advancement won through I.C.S. help 
proves that the I. C. S. can help you. During 
August the number was 307. ; 
Marking the coupon only costs atwo cent stamp. 
j Mark it now for a bigger salary. 














Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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~ Real Food 
Clean and Fresh 


ON’T think of Uneeda Biscuit as a 
mere lunch necessity, or as a bite 
between meals. 


Uneeda Biscuit are the most nutri- 
tious food made from flour, and are 
full of energizing, strength - giving 
power. 

Uneeda Biscuit are always crisp and 
fresh and delicious when you buy them. 
Their sensible, dust tight, moisture proof 
packages prevent the unclean, tough con- 
dition so common to ordinary crackers. 


(Never sold in bulk) 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, | want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 





























ADVERTISER 








“Years here 


afford to buy on any other basis. 





the name Ostermoor woven continuously in the binding. 


| _OSTERMOOR & CO.,216 Elizabeth St., New York  Canade: Alaska Feather & Down Co., Ltd., Montrea] 


You must get below the surface to discover mattress 
quality; you must go farther back than mere claims to learn 
mattress service. Imitations of the Ostermoor Mattress resemble the original in appearance; that and 
cheapness (which means inferiority 7#side) are their principal virtues. 
Ostermoor is sold on proof of service, and where a life time’s bed-time comfort is involved, you cannot 


Overa million Ostermoors have gone into the best homes in Amer- 
ica. The above letter (one of the thousands we have received)indicates | 4'6"wide, 45 bs, SiS. 
the service they give. No other mattress can offer proof like this. Dust-proof, satin finish 


144-Page Book with Samples, FREE 


The Ostermoor Mattress is not for sale at stores generally, but there’s an Ostermoor dealer 
in most places. Write us and we'll give you his name. We will ship you a mattress by express, 
prepaid, when we have no dealer in your town or he has none in stock. Try it 30 days—money 
back if you want it. Be sure of the genuine Ostermoor by seeing the trade-mark label, also 


MonTGOMERY, ALA., 
June 24, 1910. 
Messrs, Ostermoor & Co, 

1 have been sleeping on the celebrated 
Ostermoor Mattress for the past eight years, and 
am so very much pleased I would certainly not 

have anything else but Ostermoor in my 
house. Yours very truly, 
H, C. Davipson. 


They are sold on mere claim— 


. paid. Best blue 
and white ticking. 


In two parts 50c ex! 


ticking $1.50 more. 











On Free Trial! 


Imean just what I ad- 
vertise! You neither agree 
|}to purchase my typewriter 
after trial nor to obligate your- 
il self in any way to purchase. 
You make no first payment— 
no deposit—— you pay no ex- 
press charges. 

THE FOX VISIBLE 
TYPEWRITER represents 

|| today panes type of type- 
—— | writer building and Is abso- 
Wh Pox Dros ex Breen jutely unequaled by any 
other typewriter on the market.‘ It gives full Visible 
Writing, has a Back Space Key, Tabulator, Two-col- 
or Ribbon with Automatic Movement and Remova- 
ble Spools, Interchangeable Carriages and Platens, 
Line Lock, Stencil Cutting Device and an exceed- 
o— Light Touch. Itis extremely Durable 
and al Pete ae 


Send for Catalog and Other Advertising 




















Date_____191—__.. 
Fox Typewriter Co., 
4711.4721 Front Street 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Dear Sir: Please send catalogand & 
arrange for the free trial of a Fox 
Visible Typewriter. 
NAING onc 
Address _____ 


Business. 


To teach the regular care of 
the teeth, a pleasant denti- 
frice is necessary. 
It's a treat, not a 
task for the children 


COLG@TE'S: 


DENTAL CREAM 


because of its delicious efficiency. 


The antiseptic, anti-acid 


cream, that is delicious with- 
out the presence of sugar, 
efficient without “grit’” and 
all that is beneficial without 
any injurious effect. 


Trial tube for 4 cents 


COLGATE & Co., 
Dept. F, 55 John St., N. Y. 








SMITIPS MAGAZINIE ADVERTISER 














William J. Locke 


is acknowledged by critics to be the great- 
est living novelist. Ile wrote these books: 
‘Derelicts,’’ “Tdols,’ “The = White 
Door,’’ *““The Usurper,’’ ‘‘Where Love 
Is.’’ ‘*The Morals of Marcus Ordeyne,”’ 
‘The Beloved Vagabond,’ *‘Septimus,’’ 
“Simon the Jester.’ 


His latest book, and one of 
the most intensely dramatic 
ever written, will appear asa 
two-part story in 


Ainslee’s Magazine 





A generous installment of 
twenty-eight pages will ap- 
pear in the November issue, 
published October Fifteenth. 
Price Fifteen Cents. 


LOUISE CLOSSER HALE 


contributes the complete novel—A Story 
of the Stage. 


Anthony Partridge, Eden Phillpotts, E. 
Nesbit, J. W. Marshall, Jane W. Guthrie, 
A. A. Knipe and Carey Waddell are 
among the contributors. 




















Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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The Cigaret : 

you can 
smoke all 

day without 

a trace of 
“nerves — 
because it’s just 
pure, clean, sweet 
tobaccos, blended by 


artists. Prove it. 


MAKAROFF 


RUSSIAN 
cicareTs | | Meister Piano 


15 cents and a quarter 
AT YOUR DEALERS AND WE PAY THE FREIGHT 


Jn ~— * 43, x ese on this basis to nd homein America 
Mail address—95 Milk Street, Boston PRICE peer 75 a whi: esc or 
$1 7 0 $5.00 a Month 


No Cash Payment Down — No 
Interest—No Fi reight—No Extras 


Handsome Stool and Scarf Free. Rothschild 10-Year Guarantee 
Bond with Each Instrument. 














Just to prove to vou the splendid worth of the MEISTER 
piano, let us sgnd it to vou on thirtv davs free trial. It won’t 
cost you a penny or a moment of bother. First, send for 
our beautifully illustrated MEISTER catalog and see how the 
Meister is made and the materials used in its construction. 
Read therein the testimony of delighted owners. Select the 
stvle vou like ‘and sendin your order. We’ll do the rest. 
The piano will be shipped to you promptly, freight prepaid, 
no matter where you live. Trv ita month at our expense. 
You will be under no obligation until you decide to buy. 
Then you may take full advantage of our easy payment plan 
which makes it easv for any man of modest income to own 
this famous instrument 

SOLD DIRECT FROM FACTORY TO YOU— 
We deal only with the people direct and sell more pianos than 
anv other firmin the world. We are sole makers of the 
MEISTER piano. It is produced in our own magnificently 
equipped factories and sold direct from the factory to you 
Boston Garters are made . minus ne usual ne mgs of pa — and special — 
. ° man. here is only one small profit and that is ours. e 
: best a in 4 ahi be obliged to a_— — factorv a this My | rage 

-Dal : of an enormously increased demand and we are doing the 
actory, y We ee eip. PF ey finest work in the history of piano making. This instrument 
Every pair warranted sgn : is made of the very —— —— bea have — 
. : their way because of efficiency, and is fully guarantee 
penalty, a new pair or your for ten years. 
money back. " THIS IS THE BEST $175 PIANO IN THE 
: ad WORLD, but we manufacture other and more elaborate 
( styles which are illustrated in the catalog. If you don’t find 
BOSTON GARTERS it to be precisely as we have represented—if it doesn’t per- 
form to your entire satisfaction—if you don’t regard it as the 
RECOGNIZED THE richest toned instrument vou have ever heard then we’ll take it 
STANDARD, AND back ‘after the month’s free trial and it hasn’t cost you a cent. 
WORN THE WORLD ROTHSCHILD & COMPANY-—total resources ex- 
OVER BY WELL ceeding $3,000,000—conducting one of the largest and most 
DRESSED MEN. successful commercial institutions in the world—do not sell 
to dealers except as individual purchasers and make no devia- 
Sample Pair,Cotton,25c.,8ilk,50c. tion-from regular terms and prices as published. 


3 apace THE MEISTER PIANO co. 
OR ROST 0. mAnene Rothschild & Company, Sole Owners 
BOSTON, MASS., U.S.A State, yen Buren and Wabash Ave, 


J GA Se See that Boston GARTER pt. 49, Chicago, 


is stamped on the clasp. 
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PRESERVE 
BABYS 


With = 


CUTICURA — 
SOAP 


A lifetime of disfigurement and 
suffering often results from the 
neglect, in infancy or childhood, 
of simple skin affections. In the 
prevention and treatment of minor 
eruptions and in the promotion of 
permanent skin and hair health, 
Cuticura Soap and Cuticura Oint- 


ment are absolutely unrivaled. 


Sold throughout the world. Depots: London, 27, 
Charterhouse Sq.; Paris, 10, Rue de la Chaussee 
d’Antin; Australia, R. Towns & Co., Sydney; India, 
B. K. Paul, Calcutta; China, Hong Kong Drug Co.; 
Japan, Maruya, Ltd., Tokio; So. Africa, Lennon, 
Ltd., Cape Town, etc.; "U.S. A., Potter Drug & Chem, 
Corp., Sole Props., 133 Columbus Ave., Boston. 

eg” 32-page Cuticura Booklet, post-free, tells all 
about the Care and Treatment of Skin and Scalp. 








Tell the substitutor: 


MAGAZINE 





ADVERTISER 


yOU CAN MAKE CIGARETTES LIKE THESE Sg 
A Practical Novelty for Cigarette Smokers 

One Complete Nickeled 

TURKO CICARETTE ROLLER 
Sent postpaid for 26cts. Address, 

Turko Roller Co., 135 William St., New York 





‘Remoh Gems 


XN \ 
SP WIL Nt Looks like a diamond—wears like a diamond 


~ brilliancy guaranteed forever—stands fil- 
ing and fire like a diamond—has no paste, 
foilor artificial backing. Set only in solid 
gold mountings. 1-20th the cost of diamonds, 
A marvelously reconstructed gem. Not an 

imitation. Guaranteed to contain no clea 
Sent on approval. Write for catalog, it’s 
free. REMOH Sekine co., 437 

BROADWAY, sT. Louis 


XN <j 
Y\7 








THE LATEST SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY 
Bright, sparkling, beautiful. For brillian 
they equal the genuine, standing all test a 
puzzle experts. One twentie th the expense 

ent free with privilege of examination, 
For particulars, prices, etc., address 


THE R. GREGG MFG, & IMPT. CO. 
Dept. N 517 Jaekson Bivd., Chieago, fil. 








\D IXMONDS. 


atl /40 the cost--IN SOLID GOLD RINGS 
Stand acid test and expert examination. We 
guarantee them. See them first—then oat 
Special Offer — 14k Tiffany ring 1 ct. $5.98, 
age ring 1 ct. $6.98. 14k ie 1 ct. $4.86. Sent 
°0.D. for inspection. Catalog 

full line. Patent ring gauge included, 10c. 
Baroda Co., Dept. A 9, S88 N, State St.. Chie ge 


B. M. BOWER’S 


“Chip, of the Flying U” 


This tale is sc thoroughly imbued with the spirit of the liv- 
ing, breathing West, that the reader is likely to imagine that he 
himself is cantering over the grassy plains and imbibing the pure 
air Of the prairie in company with C hip, Warr Happy Jack and 
the other cowboys of the Flying U ranch. The story is a com- 
edy, but there are dramatic touches in it that will hold the reader 
breathless. Pathos and humor are adroitly commingled and the 
author seems to be as adept at portraying one as theother. The 

“Little Doctor” makes a very lovable heroine, and_one doesn't 
blame Chip in the least for falling in love with her. The book re- 
viewer's task would be a pleasant one if all his work had to do 
babes: such wholesome and delightful stories as *‘Chip, of the Fly- 

U.” Beautifully illustrated in colors by Mr. Charles M. Rus- 
os I, the greatest painter of cowboy life in America. Price, $1.25. 
Sent postpaid by the publishers upon receipt of price. 


STREET & SMITH, Publishers, New York City 











“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 


Good-bye.” 














SMITHS MAGAZINE ADVERTISER 
Write Today for Our 


FREE Bargain Bulletin 


Send your name and address for our mailing list. We guarantee to save you one-half to two-thirds on Diamonds, 
Watches" ye Jewelry—our now growing by leaps and ae oe wondertul bargains attract 
customers by the thousands. Men and women everywhere ¢ taking advantage of our original pian for securing = 
redeemed pledges at startiing bargain prices. In business over 60 years at the aaiie address. As “Bankers 
the People" we have loaned sailitone’ of dollars on diamonds, watches, jewelry, ete., and number amony i 
thousands of satisfied customers some of the best people in every state in the Union. 

Wonderful Diamond Ba in Our loan department—the largest institution of its kind in the U. 8. 

rga Ss —transfers regularly to our sales department various unredeemed 
pledges, including diamonds of every size-most of which have been reset—watches, locke ts, rings, pendants, 
bri shes, ear rings, bracelets, sterling silverware, ete, We will reset any diamond in new mounting free. 
Note these b in w d pledges. Also a few others of similar description and price. 

Pledge No. » B11 »368—A3-4—3-16 kt. Fine Blue White Pledge No. 249,726--The Par jewel Waltham 
Solitaire Diamond of unusual'y fine quality, in 14 kt. movement—celebrated No. ailroad grade, ash 
Tiffany rine. Orlg'nal cost $125. Our Ca plete in $8—20 year genuine pint “tilled $16 Ca 
Unredeemed Price, $50 guaranteed Joan. case. New condition, with on filled fob 








li peeter, send us the amount you desire to” invest, with description of what you want. We will guarantee to Cash and 
please you from our immense stock or we will refund ta _money without red tape or delay. Our entire capleat of over $750,000 and 
reputation of 60 vears square dealing stand back of gu ara 
Our Lean Department Write for our confiden tial sAropeattion telling how you can borrow money at lowest rates on diamonds, 
watches’ or jewelry, References: Dun's ve Bradsizeevs; Farmers’ Dcposit National Bank; Columbia 
National ink; Marine National Bank, or any bank or ne thas rd in Pittsbu 


Jos. DeROY & SONS, (60 Years Same Store), Opposite Postofiice, De pt. D, 302 Smithfield St., Pittsburg, Pa. 








nate <== Papa sc *VULC AN’? STYL on be PHIC 


$2.00 — EN = $1.00 


Unequaled for fast writing, ruling and manifolding. In two sizes. 4% and 5% inches -red or black rubber. 
Extra size, 8 inches, (Black only) $1.25 
Self-Filling Fountain Pen—fills itself by a simple push of the button. 


s220 = "aoe 
With No. 2 : With No 4 
Gold Pen Gold Pen 


J. ULLRICH & CO., (607 Thames Bldg.) 27 Thames Street, New York City 


q CROOKED SPINES—STRAIGHTENED 


CURE YOURSELF OR YOUR CHILD AT HOME, WITHOUT PAIN OR vig bin ool aye 
OF ANY SPINAL DEFORMITY WITH THE WONDERFUL SHELDON APPLIANCE. 

No matter how old you are, or how long you have suffered, or 

what kind of spinai deformity you have, there is a cure for you by 

means of the wonderful Sheldon Appliance. It is as firmassteeland 

yet elastic at the right places. It gives an even, perfect support to 

the weakened or deformed spine. It is as easy to take off or pnton 

as & coat, causes no inconvenience, and does not chafe or irritate. 

No one can notice you are wearing it. 


CURE YOURSELF AT HOME. 
The Sheldon Appliance is made to order to fit each individual perfectly. It 
weizhs eine: where other supports weigh pounds. The price is within the 
reach of all. Hundreds of doctors recommend i 
We Guarantee Satisfaction and Let You Use It 30 Days 
If you or your child are suffering from any spinal trouble, hunchback, or 
crooked spine, write at once for new book with full pe oot and refer- d 
ences, We have strong testimonials from every State in the Uni 


PHILO BURT MFG. CO., 805 23rd St., Jamestown, N. Y:- 






































J45 Buys This 17-Jewel fendi Eh 


ina Fine 20- '20-Year Gold Gold Filled Case 
“Sent Pre Prepaid on FREE TRIAL at Our Bed Rock Wholesale Price. 


BIGGEST BARGAIN orrcreo 
only $1 a Month 


ae 
Our Elgin Watches are 60 well known and our CREDIT PLAN 1 MRS, 
. sues 79 ou and every bonest man and wom ncan own od 
iamond or 1eb-G ie Eigin Watch ina beautiful Guaranteed 25-Y 
Gold Caseee ed pel ge HET aS am — emall ments tha e ou never miss the money. * wRITE Me POR OUR 
BIG FRE ATCH LRY ALOG. Riais about our easy credit plan one how we send sow = 
8. W. Raymond ont aa in SG Srare wines on Free Trial, without security ot de epost ‘ape 


“im 
c teed to ia . Dept. 1371. ‘MONADNOCK BLDG. 10, AL, 
Rai road Shapectien, , HA “BBIS GOA R Co: 2 o, 1371 WALNUT STREET, KANSAS CITY, MO. 
The House thet Sells tIS aa Watches than Any Other Firm in the World. 





Tell the substitutor: “No, thanx you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 





SMITHS MAGAZINE 





ADVERTISER 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Rates 50cts a line, or $2.25 a line, including POPULAR and AINSLEE’S Magazines. Next issue of SMITH’S closes Oct. 8th 








| Agents & Help Wanted 


Business Opportunities 


Patents and Lawyers 





RAILWAY MAIL CLERKS 
WANTED. Salary $800 to $1600. 
Examinations Everywhere November 
12th. Write for list of places. Prepa- 
ration free. mig a Institute, De “4 
B-7, Rochester, N. Y 


AGENTS to sell Ladies Novelt. 
Embroid. Waist Patt. Kimonos, Silk 
Shawls, Scarfs, Mexican Drawn Wor rk, 
Battenberg, Cluny, Russian Laces 
Europ. & Orient Novelt. Ask for Cut. 
8S. Bonan.Dep.D. 143 Liberty St. N.Y.C, 


AGENTS WANTED in every county 
to sell the Transparent Hanile 
Pocket Knife. Big commission paid. 
From $75 to $300 a month can be 
made. Write for terms. Novelty Cut- 
lery Co., No. 15 Bar St., Canton, Ohio. 


WANTED—Local representatives to 
sell men’s clothing on credit by largest 
credit clothing house in the world; 
no capital required; write for plan. 
Menter & Rosenbloom Co., 607 Cox 

Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. 


RELIABLE AGENT WANTED in 
Every Town. “Salary Plan’ beats all. 
Address “Von,” Sales Mger.,Hampton’s 
Magazine, 76 W. 35th St., N. Y. City. 


SALESMEN:—We have a Brand 
New, Clean Cut Side Line. Best Yet. 
Consigned goods. Prompt commis- 
sions. Oro Mfg. Co., 12 8. Jefferson 
St.. Chicago. 


AGENTS WANTED—Resident and 
travelling salesmen for best lighting 
cha pare ha out. Everyone a customer. 

ig profits. Exclusive territory. Write 
for details. Chicago Solar Light Co., 
162 Jefferson St., Chicago, ll. 


AGENTS—Our incandescent kero- 
sene mantle burners fit all lamps, 100 
candle power light, 10 times brighter 
than gas. Prices defy competition. 
Samples free. Simplex se Co. 
Dept. S M, 23 Park Row, N. Y. 


AGENTS. Portraits 35c, Frames 
15c, sheet pictures le, stereoscopes 
25e, views 1c. 30 days’ credit. Samples 
& Catalog Free. Consolidated Portrait, 
Dept. 1158, 1027 W. Adams St., Chicago. 


























| work, Si big manufacturer. 


YOU ean start Mail Order Business 
in your own home: Big profits; Every- 
thing furnished; free booklet tells how. 
s. 1. Foote, Box 254. Muskegon, Mich. 


$100 Monthly and expenses to men 
and women to travel and distribute 
Steaiy 
Ss Scheffer, »Treas, MJ171,Chicago 





wor. 


~ CALIFORNIA OIL MAP FREE 
showing all the oil fields, also 3 months 
subscription to publie ation “Cali- 
fornia O11 Fields.” Send name and ad- 
dress to Sagar-Loomis Co., 917 Phelan 
Building, San Francisco, Calitornia. 


Music 





PATENTS SECURED OR FEE 
returned. Send sketch for free report 
as to patentability. Guide Hook 
and What to Invent, with valuable 
List of Inventions Wanted, sent free, 
One Million Dollars offered for one 
invention; $16,000.00 for others, 
Patents secured by us advertised 
free in World’s ogress, sample 
free. i 4g J. Evans & Co., W 
ington, D. C 


PATENTS BOUGHT: Many deals 
closed 4 our clients—one recently 
for $680,000.00—our proof of Patents 
that Protect. Send 8c. postage for 
our 3 books for inventors. R. 8S. & A, 
B. Lacey, Div. 62, Washington, D. C, 
Established 1869. 








SONG Poems with or without music 
wanted for publication. All subjects. 
Origina]. Examination and — i 
free. Eaton, 1370 N Broadway, N D 


“JUST BECAUSE I LOVE YOU," a 
or“ IF I KNEW,” piano copy, ten 
cents. Best ballad on earth. Burdick 
Song Pub., Dept. 8, Lockport, N. Y. 


$100 Cash Prize and your song pub- 
lished free. We pay all expenses. 
New plan for new writers. For plan, 
enclose stamp and address. ‘The Geo. 
Boehmer Music Co., Aberdeen, 8S. D. 


“SHAPIRO,”’ MUSIC PUBLISHER, 
Wants Songs of Merit. Send your 
words, music, or songs complete. 
Write for par a, “Pub Dept.” 
cor. B’way & 39th St., N.Y.“Shapiro.” 











PATENTS THAT PROTECT AND 
PAY. Books Free. Highest references; 
best results. Send for list of Inventions. 
Wanted. Patents advertised Free, 
Send sketch or model for Free search, 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 
622 F Street, Washington, D. C. 


PATENT WHAT YOU INVENT, 
Your ideas may bring you a fortune, 
$250,000 Invention wanted. Our free 
books tell What to Invent and how to 
obtain a Patent. Write for them. Send 
sketch of invention for free opinion as 
to patentability. Patent obtained or 
fee returned. Patents advertised for 
sale free. H. Ellis Chandlee & Co., 
successors to Woodward & Chandlee, 
Reg’st’d Attys, 1217 F St.,Wash., D.C, 








SONG WRITERS: Send formy Spe- 
cial Offer. The fairest, squarest, of 
prencetions, is at your disposal. My 

Tree Booklet contains full particulars. 
Robert C. Kellogg, 25 East 14th St., 
New York, N. Y. 





Typewriters 


Underwoods, Remingtons and all 
other machines. We rent them any- 
where, and allow six months rental to 
apply toward the purchase price.Write 
for catalogue and net prices. 4; pe- 
writer Sales Co., 171 Broadway, N. Y. 








AGENTS, Male and female can make 
$10. to $15. a day selling ny new style 
pongee princess patterns, and ig sl 
ed French embroidered Swiss lawn 
waist patterns. Prices and particulars 
on request. J. Gluck, 621 B’ way, N. Y. 


Studies in English 


“MEND your speech,’ says Shake- 
speare, “lest it mar your fortune.”’ 
Let us show you our simplified system 
of teaching how to write and talk with 
nolish and personality. Institute of 
English, Passaic, N. J. 








For the Deaf 


THE ACOUSTICON makes the deaf 
hear instantly. No trumpet, unsightly 
or cumbersome apparatus. Speci:l 
instruments for Theatres and 
Churches. In successful use through- 
out the country. Booklet, with the 
endorsement of those you know, 
free. K. B. Turner, President, Gen- 
eral Acoustic Co., 
New York City. 


Pictures 











Games & Entertainments 


PLAYS, Vaudeville Sketches. Mono- 
logues, Dialogues, Speakers, Minstrel 
Material,Jokes. Recitations, Tableaux, 
Drills,Musical Dg Prony os eg teey 
Make ‘Up Goods. Large Catalog Free. 
T.S.Denison & Co., Dept.19, Chicago 





THE LATEST PICTURE HIT, “My 
Champagne Girlie.” 8x16in 15 colors. 
Delightful for your “Den.” Sent with 
100 other “catchy” art ideas for only 
Ten 2 cent stamps. Union Art Co. 
D. 12, 131 Grant Ave., Jersey City,N.J. 





Furs 


Real Estate, Farms, Etc. 





1267 Broadway, | 


$10 TEXAS MAP FREE. Showing 
every section of land in Texas orange 
belt. Would cost $10 to buy. Free 
for 4c. postage. Address C. A. Elmen 
& Co., Desk B, Houston, Texas. 


Reig?) FARMS IN KOOTENAY, 

B. C. It has been amply demonstrated 
that these provide a life income as 
soon as the bearing stage is reached. 
We have some of the best tracts from 
5 to 30 acres each, on easy terms of 
payment. Splendid climate, fishing. 
hunting and non-arduous work. Full 
particulars from Salmon Valley Land 
Co., Box 316, Nelson, B. C. 


EVERYONE now interested, or 
about to become interested in real 
estate, should read Realty Profits, a 
magazine of the pocket-book. Send for 
free spec imen, or 25 cents (postage) 
for year’s — subscription. Realty 
Profits. 1 300 Broadway, N. Y. 


Telegraphy 


THE Omnigraph Automatic’ Trans 
mitter. Sends you telegraph messages. 
Teac _ in the shortest time, 5 styles 
$2 u Cireular free. Omni. graph 
Mfg. Kio. , 39 Z. Cortlandt St., N. Y 


Motor Boats, Etc. 


HOPKINS sells 
Motor Boats and Yachts. 
catalog and save money. 
bers Street, New York. 




















everything for 
Send for 
119 Cham- 





Coins, Stamps, Etc. 


WE BUY COINS AND STAMPS, 





Premiums paid Ks to 5000%. Send for 
free Booklet No Royal Money & 
Stamp Co., 150 Nassau St., New York. 


Tell the substitutor: 





AUTOMOBILISTS attention—Sold 
touring car, sacrifice Australian 
mink fur lined coat, elegant Persian 
lamb collar, black ae shell, 
cost $225, sell $35. 9 Cinnamon 
bear robes, cost $180, coll. $30. sike 
new. W. Scott, 121 East 27th St. a AS 





“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 


Miscellaneous 


TOBACCO Habit Cured or No Cost. 
HarinlessHome treatment of roots and 
herbs; sure,pleasant, permanent. Send 
your name King Ni-Ko 5, Wichita, Kan. 





Good-bye.” 
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J weal x / ee Pt —_—_ 4 
cs 1 D LA M O N D Ss od It is simply marvelous how easy we make it for 


~~ you to owna genuine diamond. Don’t be satisfied with any- 
| thing but the best pure white stone; buy a stone that will increase | 
i in value. We offer you such a gem at the wholesale jobber’s price 
| on the easiest terms ever made by a high-class Diamond House, 
The above cut shows the exact likeness of our $75 ring, which 
we sell on terms of $15 down and $7.50 per month, We have built 
up a@ tremendous business on the liberal 
Wholesale Price--Easy Payment Plan 
H and we want to show you bow we can save you money and give you perfect 
jj When you want to buy Diamond: latches jewelry. 
if ir handsome new 5 rol whee illustrated, ¢ pny Write today for 
this free catalogue and OUR SPECIAL PLAN. 
W. E. RENICH CO., 126 State St, Dept. 1528, Chicage, iit. 
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I Ya ae $6 
ca *\ DIAMONDS ON CREDIT 
: 20° DOWN 10” PER MONTH 

Why wait for your Diamond until you have saved 6 
the price? Pay for it by the Lyon Method. Lyon's i“ 
Diamonds are guaranteed perfect blue-white. A ‘qo 

written guarantee accompanies each Diamond x 
All goods sent prepaid for inspection 10. dis- < 
count for cash. Send now for catalog No. 89. 3 \4¢6™ 
J. M. LYON & CO., Est. 1843 71-73 Nassau St., N. Y. iy 
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SMITHS MAGAZINE ADVERTISER 





A 
Brilliant 
New Novel 


By 
ROBERT W. CHAMBERS 


Mr. Chambers’ latest and greatest’ novel will begin 
in the November Cosmopolitan. It is a story of vivid in- 
terest, dealing with a big, vital theme. It lays bare one of 
y the greatest problems of our complex modern civilization. 
Robert W. Chambers is unquestionably America’s most pop- 
ular novelist. Nearly two million copies of his recent pro- 
ductions have been sold. In ‘‘The Common Law’”’ 


(COSMOPOLITAN 


has secured what will universally be regarded 
as his masterpiece. Everybody will read this 
absorbing romance—must read it or argue 
himself out of date. Do not miss it under 
any circumstances. 


Illustrated by 


CHARLES DANA GIBSON 


Gibson is pre-eminently America’s greatest 
illustrator. He is the creator of the world-famous / 
‘Gibson Girl.’’ He is the artist who recently 
got $50,000 for a series of fifty drawings. 
Nearly every home possesses repro- 
ductions of his work. 


Send 25 
(stamps 


cost you nearly twice as much 











This offer 1s good only until Nov Ist 
Act Now: Use the coupon opposite. 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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, best regulated 
families now have 


CARBOLATED 


VASELINE 


IN CONVENIENT, SANITARY, 
PURE TIN TUBES 
(Contain No Lead) 
This perfect antiseptic dressing is the safest 
way of utilizing the cleansing and healing 
value of Carbolic Acid, combined with the 
soothing comfort of Vaseline. 
Cuts, Sores, Abrasions, 
Burns, Wounds, Bruises 


soon stop smarting and quickly heal when 


treated with Carbolated Vaseline. It pre- 
vents infection, cures, cools and comforts. 


Only one of the 12 Vaseline Preparations that 
together form a safe and convenient medicine- 
chest for all the little accidents and ailments 
prevalent in every family. 


WRITE for our FREE VASELINE BOOK 


It tells you of the special uses for 
Mentholated Vaseline White Vaseline 
Capsicum Vaseline Pomade Vaseline 
Carbolated Vaseline Borated Vaseline 
Vaseline Oxide of Zinc Perfumed White Vaseline 
Vaseline Cold Cream Camphorated Vaseline 
Vaseline Camphorated Cream Vaseline Camphor Ice 


CHESEBROUGH MFG. CO. 
Proprietors of Every “‘ Vaseline” Product 


Chesebrough Bidg., 17 State St., New York 


Tell the substitutor: 





“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 





“Wl ams 
Tale Powder | 


Not simply another Talc. It’s cif | 
ferent, softer, finer, more fluffy. 
Imparts a delicious velvety feeling | 
to the skin. And the Williams’ 


Package contains nearly 


15°, More Powder 


than others sold at the same price. 
Endorsed by physicians and nurses 


everywhere. 


si SAMPLE OFFER 
iberal sample in a miniature can mailed for 4c. in stam 
Two odors, Violet and Carnation. Specify odor desired. se: 


Address 

The J. B. Williams Co. 
Dept. A, 

Glastonbury, Conn. 
(Makers of Williams’ 
Famous Shaving Soaps) 


You can tell 


Good-bye.” 





SMITHS MAGAZINE ADVERTISER 


Two Days End 
the Corn 


Safe, simple and neat, yet immensely effective. 
About forty million people know Blue-jay. 

Every day more than ten thousand buy it. 

Try a package. All druggists everywhere sell it. 





The way to relieve and remove corns is this: 

Place the downy felt ring of a Biue- -jay Corn Plaster 
about the corn, That will protect it from chating, 
stopping the pain at once. 

It also allows a wonderfu! bit of medication to rest 
on the corn and go to work. 

48 hours after, you can lift the corn out in its en- 
tirety. No pain—no harm—no_ inconvenience—no 
dangerous liquid—no nasty salve—no soreness. 


Blue-jay Corn Plasters 


If you wish to be further convinced before spending 
even fifteen cents, ask us to mail you a sample—irce. 


Illustration Actual Size 


Also Blue-jay 
Banior. Plasters 


15c¢ and 25c 
per Package 


Note the Narrow Band 





‘4 This Removes the Corn This Protects It i 


Adhesive Strip—wraps ‘round the toe. 





Bauer & Black, Chicago and New York—Makers of Surgical Dressings, Etc. (60) 


























’ 
to Your Measure 15 


Express Prepaid 
Other suits and overcoats in a wide 
selection of exclusive weaves and latest 
New York styles, $12.50 to $30.00. 

Tama custom tailor—a maker 
of guaranteed clothes to special 
order. I will make a stylish 

suit or overcoat to your 
measure—with true quality 
tailored into every stitch 
and seam—and charge you 
less than you have to pay for 
clumsy-looking, ready-made 
garments. 


I Take All Risk 


I save you the dealers’ bi 
profits and give you the kin 
of clothes turned out by the 
me priced tailors of the big 


fe. today a S red handsome 

free book of styl and cloth 
samples. eee yourself by my 
extremely simple home system, 
picrioue Fal _ aids: and arataatal ou 

send me your 0! 

rl aus. my the clothes exa 
| to your measure—and ship them 
express prepaid. You examine 
bare carefully to see that they fit perfectly 
me up to my claims in every particu- 
lar. Ifyou wasnt t find everything entirely satisfactory, send 
back the clothes and I’ll return every penny of your money, 


ae my guarantee. And m (operas The Wisconsi 
nal Bank of Milwaukee, (Resources, Twenty ‘Millon 
Dollars) will tell you that | always keep my word.—KING 


My Style Book is FREE. Send for it today. 


King Tailoring.Company 


193 West Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


$74.00 Dining Set $32.50 


Read our Catalogue 




















If furniture is worth buying, it is worth 
thinking about—worth studying into. 
It is certainly worth saving money on. 
ESS than half the dealer’s price is what 
you pay because you receive it from 
us in sections ready to put together yourself, 
and you are guaranteed against dissatis- 
faction. Your money back if you want it. 
You will be greatly interested in our new 
Flanders pieces we are bringing out for the first 
time, as well as our famous Mission furniture. 
Either plain or quarter sawed white oak. 
Stained and finished free, if desired. 
Look over these bargains: 


$15.00 Chair, with cushion . . . . 
80.00 Settee, withcushion. . . . 
12.00 Bookcase. . cece’ 
56.00 Davenport . . ae 

Ask for furniture jehaloaen No. Phe 


Brooks Mfg. Co., C. C. Brooks, President 
5811 Rust Avenue, Saginaw, Mich. 


Tell the substitutor: ‘‘No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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4. LIVING FROM POULTRY 


-20.00 from 60 hens 

ten months on a 

‘ Jot forty ft. square 

the average poultryman that 

{ seem impossible, and when 

cil you that we have actually 

pd 2 $1,500 poultry business wi h 
60 ‘ens on a corner in the city 
garden, 40 feet wide by 40 feet long. 
we are simply stating f.cts. '1 
would not be possible to get such 
returns by any one of the systems 
of poultry keeping recommerd.d 
and practiced by the American pco- 
ple, still it can be accomplished by 


The Philo ee 


SPECIAL OFF ER 


Send $1.00 for one 
year’s subscription to 
the Poultry Review, a 
monthly magazine de- 
voted to progressive 
methods of poultry 
keeping,and we willin- 
clude, without charge, 
a copy of the latest 
revised edition of the 
Philo System Book. 


E. R. PHILO, Publisher 
2551 Lake St., Elmira, N. Y. 











Photograph Showing a Portion of the Philo National Poultry Institute Poultry Plant, Where There 
e Now Over 5,000 Pedigree White Urpingtons on Less Than a Half Acre of Land 


The Philo System is Unlike All Other Ways of 
eeping Poultry 


ING, gives full particulars 3 these derful dis- 
coveries, with simple, easy-t ad di i that 








and in many respec — just the reverse, accomplishing | are rizht to the point, and 15 pages of per bogus show- 
ib. 


things in poultry work that have always been considered 
impossible, and getting unheard-o: results that are hard to 
believe without seeing, 
The New System Covers All Branches of the Work 
Necessary for Suecess 

from selecting the breeders to marketing the product, It 
tells how to get eggs that will hatch, how to hatch nearly 
every egg and how to raise nearly all the chicks hatched. 
It gives complete plans in detail how to make everything 
necessary to run the business and at less than half the cost 
requiredto handle the poultry business in any other manner. 


Two-Pound Broilers in Kight Weeks 


are raised in a space of less than a square foot to the broiler, | 


and the broilers are of the very best quality, bringing, 
here, 5 cents @ pound above the highest market price 
Our Six-months-old Pallets Are Laying at the 
Rate of 24 kges Each per Month 

in a space of two square feet for each bird. No green cut 
bone of any description is fed, and the feod used is inex- 
pensive as compared with food others are using. 

Our new book, THE PHILO System oF Pouvrry Kerp- 





ing a!l branches of the work from start to 


Don’t Let the Chieks Die in the 2 

One of the secrets of success is to save all the chickens 
that are fully developed at hatching time, whether they can 
crack the shell or not. It is a simple trick and believed to 
be the secret of the ancient Egyptians and Chinese which 
enabled them to se}l the chicks at 10 cents a dozen. 

Chicken Feed at 15 Cents a Bushel 

Our book tells how to make the best green food with but 
little trouble and have a good supply any day in the year, 
winter or summer. It is just as impossible to get a large 
egg yield without green food as it is to keep a cow with- 
out hay or fodder. 

Our New Brooder Saves Two Cents on Each Chicken 

No lamps required. No danger of chilling, over-heating 
or burning up the cnickens as wit! ers using lamps 
or any kind of fire. They also keep all the aoe < the 
chickens automatically or kill pe that may be o ia 
when placed in the brooder, Our book gives fat bet 
and the right to make and use them. One can easily be 
made in an hour at a cost of 25 to 50 cents, 





Better let us marl you this Aig 


C (TALOG 


ow! big Catalog is er 300 pag several 
\dsome Late for t the home--quotes fastory Prices on Fornicure, heey 
ets ing GaGa Pianos, Silverware, Cloc! ks 
Go-Carts, Refrigerators and Washing Mae ines. 
homefurnishings une Fi have 


—t 
ugs, 
Crocke: 


spend a cont for =: anything in the nature of 
this great catalog--you can’t afford to. ite today. 

FURNITURE & CAR PET co. 
DeptE-8,223 to 229 Wabash ih ive... CHIEARS. | CHICAGO, as S.A. 


receiv 


HARTMAN 


t is full of information that is of deepest eee to every 


holder—contains many valuable suggestions on furnishi 


house- 
ng and beautify- 


fing the home. It’s a big buyer’s guide—explains relative vabeue~dindolbee 


economies in furniture manufacture and tells 


of a great modern method of 


merchandising that is proving a blessing to thousands of families of mode 
erate income all over the United States. Write forthis big book—it’s — 


Our generous plan of partial paymen 
to pay for th 


ayments gives 
the goods you select. They 


you over a year in whi 


are promptly ship; a oy 


ordered and you enjoy their full use while po ne for them a little “ 


month as you earn the money. 


Wec 
credit accommodation—no interest—no extras of any kind. 


harge absolutely- nothing for this 


It’s the simplest, 


most generous and most helpful plan of partial payments ever d 


No. 57 


FREE 


th 





an immense volume of ov 


Write for it. 


The old and well known homefurnishing concern--esta 
of eae Yo) great stores tnroughout the United bona aa 


Tell the substitutor: 


000 homes furnished. 


ine: 7 
Don’t 


SOLID OAK MISSION 


Table, weathered Saish, and mis- 
sion lamp, for oil, gas or electricity, cathedral glass shade, 


“No. thank you, 


I want what I asked for. 


Good-bye.” 
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‘97°° PER CARAT 


Genuine Perfect Cut Diamonds 





\ ERE isa new waytobuy feturn goods and your money 
>) diamonds—the safest and pt pe tenses oe 
ZS best plan ever perfected to you do. not believe thas shey are'ab 
Za save you money on genuine perfect east 25% cheaper than you can buy 
cut gems mounted in rings, lockets, elsewhere, just say so, and the price 
net pins, cuff buttons, brooches, etc., of your yah be acne, Sysaruee to zou. We allow 
-own selection. This special plan isthe result of our 31 f2) shurchase price Stee Gitinte ak Gun eateise. We 
“yefirs-experience as Diamond Importers. The great also agree to ay you back 90% of the price ra any 
firm: of L. Basch & Co., was founded in 1879. Every goods bought of ue one year from date of purchase. 
statement made by us is backed by our entire capital and az 
reputation. You are absolutely safe in dealing with us. Write For Our Free Book 
3 . . Our illustrated Book, “The Only Safe Way to Buy Die- 
Where Our Plan Is Different monde", containing hundreds of wonsertal bargains, fully 
e a us y Save a o ers an ealers 
Under the usual selling method, you pay _a fixed price © pas wang Ay mad af toy Bg FE original importers. It 
for a diamond ring, locket, pin, etc., without knowing how also explains the new Basch plan of selling genuine, per- 
much real value ‘s in the diamond and how much in the fect cut diamonds at $97.50 a carat under our Special Guar- 
setting, . we 7,700. guaranteed, eeuates Dertect cut antee Plan. Write for this great Book today. Address— 
amonds @ . er carat, an e you select your own 
mounting from our handsome, up-to-date designs marked + 
mounting from our handsome, up-to-date designs marked J. Basch & Co., 272 State St., Chicago, Ill. § 
wae — mien ‘s Aas foe seve fon She catalog, \\ (QQ 
© price 0 e amon oO he price o 8 os . » 
mounting. If you want the same setting with a half or Lf of | 5 | ea @ ies) i=i3| |_| fie) a | - a 2 
quarter carat stone, etc., you simply order it, knowing ex- TQ 


actly what it will cost you in any style mounting. ee Diamond Catalog Free 
Money Back Guarantee @ L. Basch & Co. 


2 
Every diamond purchased from L. Basch & Co., carries 272 State St., Chicago, Ill. 
with it our legal, binding Diamond Guarantee Money- ashe A ana 
ee Gore toh ghle see putes sreieion hh © PO «Snag yee ay cetera hime ys Rony al 


SIL 


states that the diamond you buy is a genuine, perfect cut 

diamond of exact weight, color, size and quality represented. 

This Guarantee is made outin your name and signed by 

Lt. Basch & Co. As to our responsibility, ask your banker Name 

or consult any Commercial Agency in America. 

any articie in our catalog will be sent prepaid, C. O. } 

D. forinspection, if desired. If not entirely satisfactory Z. Address y | 

5 eZ, 2S 


ere tT Tt tt ttt tt dc 











* TRADE -MARK> 


GARMENT 


THE MOST PRACTICAL PATENTED SMALL 
INVENTION OF MODERN TIMES 


and entirely unlike anything else ever made. There is no other Garment 
Fastener that will take its place or give such satisfaction. Cannot become 
unfastened until released by the wearer. Made of German silver and 
will not tarnish or rust. Will last a lifetime. Nothing equals it for 
plackets or children’s dresses. 


SEND 25 CENTS FOR BOX OF THREE DOZEN SETS 


and we positively guarantee to refund your money if not satisfied. Write today. 


STATITE GARMENT FASTENER CO., Room 84 Jewelers Building, Boston,Mass. « 
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Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for 
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— SMITIS MAGAZINE, ADVERTISER: 





“Love at 





(B) 





Fi irst Sight! e 





Note—Pictures now ready for delivery 


“Why so much frowning ms asked a friend as he 
paused at the door of the writer's office. 

“ Because I can’t find the right words to tell the maga- 
zine readers how really beautiful and valuable are the 
I911* Pompeian Beauties’ in colors. You see, each ‘Pom- 
peian Beauty" is really worth $1.50 to $2.50," I replied. 

“Oh, I see,” he laughed, * ‘can’t make the public under- 
stand how you can give a $1.50 picture in colors for 15 
cents, eh? Well, charge “em a dollar. Maybe that will 
make ‘em sit up and observe. Let's see the pictures.” | 
pointed to the wall behind him. “Those! Those for 15 
cents apiece!’ His voice indicated his own unbelief. 

“There you are!” I laughed. “Won't believe me your- 
self. Just 15 cents apiece. But which is your choice ?” 

at one for me!” he said. ‘‘No, wait a 
moment. That one! No, I—I-—say—I love * em all! 
They're great! They're wonderful! Just say in your ad 
that it’s a case of love at first sight for every single one of 
them! They are all heart-breakers! If the blic could only 
see them in their real sizes and colors you'd be swamped!" 

Yes, it is a case of “love at first sight” for those who 
see them in their true and exquisite colors. Then the 
question is : Which “‘ Pompeian Beauty” would you rather 
have on your walls? Any one is worthy of a fine frame. 
Yes, you may order several if you can’t decide on one. 
You run no risk. Read our “money back” guarantee. 

Why $1.50 is not charged: The manufacturers of 
Pompeian Massage Cream want to make you so delighted 
with each picture you get that you can never forget who 
gave it to you, for each picture is practically a gift, the 


overwhelmed. We get our reward through years to 
come, and from the good will and confidence thus 
established. You get your reward at once. 


MEN—-DON?T-—women 


**Don’t envy a good complexion; use Pompeian and 
have one. ’’This is the advice of men and women (in a 
million homes) that use Pompeian Massage Cream. At 
all dealers; trial jar sent for 6 cents (stamps or coin). You 
may order pictures, trial jar, or both. 

Our 1911 Pictures. Each “Pompeian Beauty” is 
in colors and by a high-priced artist, and represents a ty 
of woman whom Pompeian helps to make more 
by-imparting a natural, clear, healthy complexion. 

Our Guarantee. If you are not satisfied that each 
copy of any “‘ Pompeian Beauty ” has an actual art store 

ue of $1.50 to $2.50, or if for any reason you are dis- 
spesiuinds we will return your money. 

. NOTE—The handsome frames are only printed (but in colors) on 
ictures A and B. All four have hangers for use if mone are not tc 
oy wt Only artist's name-plate on front as above. 

Pompeian Beauty (A) size 17"x12"; ;(B) size 19"x12"; 
(C) size 32"x8"; (D) size 35%%7", 
NOTE—Pemosion Beaty D sive went ne a queries of of a million homes 

last year, and the demand for it is 
Final Instructions: Don’t expect picture, pe trial j jar to come 

ogether ; dont expect reply by ‘“‘return mail" (we have 20,000 
ane on some days). But after making due allowance for distance, 
congestion of mails, and our being overwhelmed at times, if you then 
get no reply, write us, for mails miscarry and we do ce all 
goods lost or stolen. Write plainl: / on the coupon énly, 
order as many pictures as you wish for yourself or frie! 








15 cents being charged to protect ourselves from being 


POMPEI A Massage 


Cream 


= 
LIBRARY SLIPS 


Read this coupon carefully before filling out your order. 
THE POMPEIAN MFG. CO., Prospect Street, Cleveland, O. 
- ——— Under = letters (or a letter) in the spaces below I have 

ir te i. ae oT 

Sethe oa i jPictures | A | B | ome |  D 
or more of the four “‘Pompeian 

uties.”” | am enclosing 15c ‘Quantity 
(stamps or money) for each aR ordered. 

PSs shall place a mark (x) in the square below if I enclose 
6c. extra Piao: or coin) for a trial jar of Pompeian. 

Tite very carefully, fully and plainly on coupon only. 











ONE IN 
4 Oo 





All Dealers 
50c. 75c. and $2 


PII ch cack dheosinaccnvininshbociadasteaioesenchdbsiasiteaseuheniacsnnikiareta ena ; 


SOREN PUNO S55 Sass'sNnas essiceces\anbabputuhil Av senskaryensuls sopkotgenreete eS 








Tell the substitutor: ‘No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 


Good-bye.” 
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A United Nation 






















Millions of people 
touch elbows and 
are kept in constant 
personal contact by the 
Bell System. 


There are all kinds of 
people, but only one kind of 
telephone service that brings 
them all together. They have 
varying needs, an _ infinite 
variety, but the same Bell sys- 
tem and the same Bell telephone 
fits them all. 


Each Bell Station, no matter where 
located, is virtually the center of the 
system, readily connected with other 
stations, whether one or a_ thousand 
miles away. 


Only by such a universal system 
can a nation be bound together. : 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY| > 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 





Tell the substitutor: ‘No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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Fairy Soap is White 
to Stay White 


/ Other soaps are white in name — stay white 
c for a time — but turn yellow as saffron with age, 
\oaNg because of the cheap ingredients and refuse greases bys af 
Xa] used in their making. Fairy Soap is always white. Fon 
™ first, last and all the time. It needs no coloring F 
matter or high perfumes to disguise the quality 
of the edible products from which it is made. 
This handy, floating, oval cake of skin com- 
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: THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY 
@ ae CHICAGO 
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ALF A MILLION FAMILIES, 
are Entertaine od Every Wee ek by 


:f ite Youth's 
(ompanion 





The Best 
Stories tor Boyvs— 
Sports—Thines to 
do with Tools. 


The Best 
Stories for Girls— 
Careers for Girls— 


Helpful Hints. 


The Best 


Stories for Parents— Articles by famous men and women 
—Suvvestions tor the Garden, Kitchen and Chamber. 


The Best 
Paper for ALL THE FAMILY. ad tie Ben hee 


ment of $1.75 for all the vear round. 


LARGER and BETTER for 1911 


VIore entertaining, more informing, more helpful to every 
member of the family. What the Larger Youth's Companion 
offers for 1911 1s shown in the Hlustrated Announcement 


which is sent Free with Sample Copies on request. 





The BEST Publication for the American Family 





BD CO Et Every New Subscriber who at once cuts out and sends this slip 
(or mentions this publication) with $1.75 will receive 


All the remaining issues for 1910, including the Thanksgiving 
TO and Christmas Holiday Numbers. — JM26-27 
a | TA - The Youth’s Companion’s Art Calendar for 1911, Sigastad 
JANUARY in thirteen colors and gold. 
agit Then The Companion for the fifty-two pers of ay, reading 
191 1 uivalent to twenty-seven 
venture, science, travel, etc., 


_ THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 

















